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Horses Feet Need 





Care 


Veterinarians will tell you that diseases of the 
horse are often traceable to neglect of the foot. 





Safety and comfort for horses result as much 
from proper shoeing as from clean stables or the re- 
moval from the foot of substances which may have 
been picked up in the course of a days’ travel. 

A shoer may carefully prepare the hoof, fit the 
shoe, and then spoil his work by the use of inferior 
nails. To run the risk of totally disabling a horse in 
this way seems absurd, yet it is sometimes taken. 

The use of “cheap” horse nails is always “a 
penny wise pound foolish” sort of policy. <A fraction 
of acent is the most a shoer can save by using in- 
ferior nails. 





The makers of **Cape- 7 No nail is « “*Cape- 
welt” usils have stovibe This " well” unless it hae the 
Check Mark on the 

Checked Head. Thismark isthe 


aimed to produce the 


best nail at a fair price 
—not the cheapest re- Head oe of hse stock 
gardless of quality. and workmanship. 








*Capewell” Nails are Sate 


They are stiff enough and sharp enough to be driven into the 
hardest hoof without breaking it down, yet flexible so as to be easily 
clinched, and they do not split or crimp and injure the sensitive 
part of the foot. “Capewell”’ nails hold best, too. This makes them 
economical. Unequalled for Cavairy and Artillery horseshoeing. 








Made by 


THE CAPEWELL HORSE NAIL CO., 
Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 
Largest Makers of Horse Nails in the Wourld- 















































BOOK DEPAKTMENT 
J. S. @avalry Association 


This Department was organized for the purpose 
of procuring for our Members and Subscribers the 
best and latest Military Works at the lowest practi- 
cablecost. With this Object in view, arrangements 
have been made to act as the special, general or sole 
agents of certain publishers, and to procure the 
lowest terms possible with others. 


We are in touch with the Service Schools and 
have access to the catalogs of all Military Pub- 
lishers and are thereby prepared to secure any 
Military Book that is in print or to advise as to 


the best books on any special subject of a military 
nature and as to their cost. 


SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY. 

For the benefit of our Members and Subscribers, the 
U. S. Cavalry Association has arranged to place subscriptions 
for any foreign or domestic periodical. 

Particular attention paid to securing the best terms pos- 
sible on all Military publications. 

As low rates of subscription as those given by any repu- 
table Subscription Agency guaranteed. 


a 


NOTICE! 
We send all books by prepaid express where possible. 
We will not be responsible for books shipped by ordinary mail. 
If the purchaser so desires, books will be forwarded by re- 
gistered mail, for which the fee of ten cents will be charged 
extra. 
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TACTICS 


— 


COLONEL BALCK, 


61st Infantry, German Army, 


Authorized Translation 
BY 
WALTER KRUEGER, 


First Lieut, 23d Infantry, U.S. Army, Instructor Army Service Schools 


VOLUME I. 
INTRODUCTION AND FORMAL TACTICS OF INFANTRY 


An epitome of the interpretation and application of tactical principles in 
tl mplified by numerous examples from military 









various armies of the work 
Fourth completely revised edition, 


. el 
from the Boer War and t 





embracing the lessons learned 
5 








he Russo-Japanese War. 


SYNOPSIS OF SUBJECT MATTER: 


I.—Organization and Equipment. IX.—The Attack 


Il.—The Formations X.—The Attack on an Enemy Deployed for 
III.—The Power of the Firearms and Expe- Defense 
dients for Minimizing Losses. XI.—The Defense. 
A.—The Power of Field Artillery : , 
XII.—The Retreat. 


3.—Infantry Fire 
IV.—The Employment of Infantry Fire 
V.—Deployments for Action. 
VI.—Machine Guns. 
VIL—Infantry versus Cavalry. 
VIII.—Infantry versus Artillery. 


XI11.—Containing Actions. 
XIV.—The Infantry Combat according to 
Foreign Regulations. 
XV.—Expenditure and Supply of Ammuni- 
tion. 
Printed on excellent paper, in clear type, and bound in cloth. Contains 
over 550 pages with many plates in the text. 


PUBLISHERS AND GENERAL AGENTS! 


U.S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, Ft. Leavenworth, Kan. 
Price: $3.00 postpaid. 


This book is to be used at the Army Service Schools and should be in the 
library of every officer of the Regular Army and Militia who desires to gain a 
working knowledge of Tactics. 


The Edition is limited, therefore get your order in NOW. 


























BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





Cavalry Tactics 








As Illustrated by the War of the Rebellion 


~—> TOG ETHER< 


With Many Interesting Facts 


Important for Cavalry to Know. 





By Captain ALONZO GRAY, Fourteenth Cavalry. 


PART I. 





4 Part I of the above entitled book is now out. It is 
reported, by one of our highest military experts, to be the 


best work of its kind ever published. 


This part will be issued bound in cloth or paper as de- 
sired so that those so desiring can have the two parts bound 


together when the second part is issued. 





Price, in Cloth, $1.50; Price, in Paper, $1.25, Postpaid. 











BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





MILITARY WORKS PUBLISHED 8Y THE U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION 


—_>? > 


Lae 


THE RIFLE IN WAR 


By CAPTAIN HENRY E. EAMES, Tenth U. S. Infantry. 


nstructor Department of Military Art, Army Service Schools. 
l J Y 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 333 pages. 
Illustrated by Numerous Cuts and Many Tables. 


Authorized Text Book. 


PRICE, $2.00, Postpaid. 


—_— - > 


NOTES ON FIELD ARTILLERY. 


(For Officers of All Arms) 


By CAPTAIN OLIVER L. SPAULDING, -JR. 
Fifth Field Artillery. 


{ This little book is an expansion and re- 
arrangement of a course of lectures given by 
Captain SPAULDING in the U.S. Infantry and 
Cavalry School, and has been prepared for pub- 
lication in its present form at the suggestion 
of Major JOHN F. Morrison, General Staff, 
Senior Instructor Department of Military Art. 





Bound in Cloth with 2 Maps and Pocket..$1.25 








BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


Military Topography. 
A TEXT BOOK ON 
MAP READING, 
TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEYING, 
RAPID MILITARY SKETCHING, 
RECONNAISSANCE REPORTS. 


BY 

























Captain C. O. SHERRILL, Corps of Engineers, U. S, Army 


Instructor Department of Engineering at the Army Service Schools. 





350 pages, over 150 plates, maps and drawnings. Well 
printed in large type and well bound in heavy cloth. 


A practical work that can be readily understood by 
officers and non-commissioned officers who desire to perfect 


i themselves in these important subjects. 


Adopted as a Text Book at the Army Service Schools, 





For sale by the U, S. Cava'ry Association. Price $2.50, postage pald 








BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


CAVALRY IN PEACE AND WAR 


By GENERAL V. BERNHARDI. 


The Latest Work by that Celebrated 





Authority on the use of Cavalry in War. 





Translated by Major G. T. M. Bridges, D. S. O., Fourth 
Dragoon Guards, with a Preface by General Sir John 


French, G. C. B., G. C. V. O. 


Authorized Translation. Price $2.25, Postpaid. 


Published by the U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION. — Fort Leavenworth,{Kan. 





“HORSES AND RIDING’ 


By EDWARD L. ANDERSON, 


——AUTHOR OF—— 


‘‘Modern Horsemanship,” “Curb Snaffle and Spur,” 


“Vice in the Horse,” etc., etc. 


{llustrated with Forty Half Tone Plates. PRICE, $1.00, postpaid. 


——PUBLISHED BY—— 


U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas 

















BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


MILITARY WORKS PUBLISHED BY THE U.S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION 





—_ <- 


[ndivdual and Combined Military Sketching 


By CAPT. EDWIN T. COLE, Sixth U. S. Infantry, 


~~ AN D< 


CaPT. EDWARD R. STUART, Corps of Engineers, U. S. A. 


An up-to-date work which gives the very latest methods of making 
military contoured maps, as taught at the School of the Line and the Staff 
College at Fort Leavenworth, and adopted by the Department of Practica 
Military Engineering at the U.S. Military Academy. 


PRICE, $1.00, Postpaid. 


—_-- 


SOLDIER SSCORE BooK 


U.S. MAGAZINE RIFLE 


Model 1903, Model 1906 Ammunition. 


By Capt. CHARLES E. STODTER, Ninth U.S. Cavalry. 


& FOURTH EDITION (REVISED) 


A handy score book of a suitable size for the pocket. 

It has the targets drawn to scale, with vertical lines 
showing the change made by moving the rear sight one or 
more points, and the horizontal lines show the change caused 
by moving the sight up or down. It contains directions for 
use and suggestions and instructions. 


PRICE, 10c (net.) Postage Paid on Lots of 100 or More. 















BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


A Study in Troop Leading 


-o— AN D —-o-<SG ; 
Management of the Sanitary Service in War 


By Major JOHN F. MORRISON, General Staff, U.S. A. 
—-AND 


Mayor EDWARD L. MUNSON, Medical Corps, U.S. A. 





This book is intended to illustrate under assumed conditions of battle, 
the leading of troops and the management of a sanitary service codrdinate 
therewith. 


THE REVIEWERS SAY OF IT: 
“It is hoped that every officer will read and study this admirable book. ’ 
Journal, Military Service Institute 
“The best Military Educational Work by American Officers that hus appeared since 
Wagners' Organization and Tactics.” National Guard Magazine 
“Filled with matter which needs the appreciation of every Military Student.” 


y 


U.S. Infantry Journal 


“‘The work is altogether unique * * and admirably fills its mission.”’ 
Journal of the U.S. Artillery 


“No officer in our Army can afford to be without this book.” The Military Surgeon 


“Coutains professional information that is necessary * and can be found nowhere 
, U.S. Cavalry Journal 


“Should be of great use to all officers.’ Arms and The Mar 


else.’ 


PRICE, BOUND IN CLOTH, $1.25, Net. 





The Principles of Sanitary Tactics 
EDWARD L. siviwder Aten Medical Corps 


Senior Instructor, Department Care of Troops, Army Service Schools, 
Assistant Commandant, Field Service School for Medical Officers. 


———— ee 


This book has been officially approved by the War Department for use 
in the military service. 

It relates exclusively to the tactical direction of sanitary troops in war, 
and is the first work in any language to deal thoroughly with the many phases 
of this important subject. 

It is so planned as to afford line officers a clear understanding of the 
military principles involved in the proper use of a sanitary service which they, 
as commanders of forces in the field, will be called upon to direct. 

Beginning with the consideration of sanitary tactics with the detached 
battalion and squadron, the several sections of the book deal progressively 
with that, with the independent regiment, the reinforced brigade and the 
infantry division. 

The book includes about 280 pages, and is illustrated by two maps and 


twelve plates in color. 





Price, $1.75, net. Agent: U.S. Cavalry Association. 

















BOOK DEPARTMENT. 








Sole Agent for the United States 
FOR THE GERMAN OFFICIAL ACCOUNT 


=-OF THE 


Russo-Japanese War 
Authorized Translation By KARL VON DONAT. 


Vot, L—“THE YALU.” (Nine Appendices and Stix Maps.) 

Vor, Il.—*WA-FAN-GOU.” (Four Appendices and Eleven Maps.) 
VoL. III.—*THE BATTLE OF LIAO-YAN,” 

VoL. IV.—* THE SCHA-HO.” (With vol. of maps.) 

Vot. V.—*RAID ON YIN-KOU AND BATTLE OF SAN-DE-PU.” 


Volumes I, II and III, $3.25 each. Volume 1V, $4.00. Volume V, $3.00. 
HUGH REES, Ltd., London. 


MOF The Best Account of this War yet Publisheo. WX 





The U. S. Cavalry Association is Special Agent for the 





following and other Military Books published by 





HUGH REES, Ltd., London. 





GRANT'S CAMPAIGNS: “The Wilderness and Cold Haiy;,"—Atkinson...$2.°0 


CAVALRY STUDIES, Strategical and Tactica’,—Maj.-Gen. Haig......... 2.75 
CAVALRY IN ACTION, In the Wa’s of the Future—Pormby............... 2.00 
CAVALRY ON SERVICE.—V. Pelet-Narbinn?,—Translations by Major 

LDP Al BING ON Oh caapden.citcstacsee Serta cess eeosetes er rae 2.75 
CAVALRY IN THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR—Count Gustav Wrangel... 1.0) 
CAVA RY vs, INFANTRY and other Essays—Lt.-Col. Maude............ 2.00 
CALVARY IN FUTURE WARS,—Gen. V. Bernhardi...................... 3.00 


MILITARY HISTORY Applied to Modern Warfare—Donaldson..... ...... 








BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





Officers’ Manual 


The WHAT’S WHAT of the Army. 
By Captain JAMES A. MOSS, 24th Infantry. 


THIRD,EDITION, Revised anp ENLARGED. 


1. WHAT has experience shown to be the best way to command a 
company, and also the best method of regulating the administration of a post? 


2 WHAT reports, returns, estimates and requisitions are rendered 


by, and what are the usual duties of company commanders, adjutants, quarter- 
masters, commissaries, aides-de-camp, recruiting officers, etc.? When are the 
reports submitted, what blank forms are used, what Army Regulation para- 
graphs and War Department orders bear on the subject, etc. ? 

3. WHAT are the usual duties of company and other non-commissioned 
officers? 

4. WHAT is the present organization of the Army, and what is the 
meaning of such expressions as “Rank and File,” “Field and Staff,” “The 
Line,” “Field Officers,” etc, ? 

5. WHAT does an officer do upon joining his regiment —how does he 


report for duty, what report does he make, etc. ? 


6 WHAT are the “customs of the service,” social and official? 


These and hundreds of other questions of a practical, worth- 
knowing nature are answered in ‘OFFICERS’ MANUAL.” 


The First Edition (1500 Copies), Lasted Four Months, 
and the Second (3500 Copies), Twelve Months. 


For Sale by nearly all Post Exchanges in the United States, Alaska, 
The Philippines and The Hawaiian Islands. 


GENERAL AGENCY: U. S$. Cavalry Association, Ft. Leavenworth, Kan. 


PHILIPPINE AGENCY: Post Exchange, Fort Wm. McKinley. 


PRICE, $2.50, Postpaid. 












NON COMMISSIONED OFFICERS’ MANUAL 
By Captain JAS. A MOSS, 24th Infantry. 
‘NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS’ MANUAL” 

Is to the Non-commissioned Officer what 
Officers’ Manual is to the Officer. 


The SOUL of this book consists of the condensed and collated experi- 
ences of over fifty (50) old and experienced non-commissioned officers. 


The Cheapest Military Book Ever Sold in this Country, 525 pages 
Price, $1.50, postpaid. 
A Liberal Discount on Orders of 10 or More Copies 


PRIVATES MANUAL 


By Captain JAS. A. MOSS, 24th Infantry 





PRIVATES’ MANUAL is to the Private what NON-COM- 
MISSIONED OFFICERS’ MANUAL is to the 
Non-commissioned Officer. 

Price, 50 Cents, Postpaid. 


A Liberal Discount on Orders of 50 or More Copies. 


THE STORY OF A TROOP MESS 


"By Captain JAS. A. MOSS, 24th Infantry. 


Any organization commander who will but follow the simple system 
herein described, will have an economical and successful mess. 





Rules and regulations for the government of the Mess Sergeant, the Cooks 
and the Kitchen Police, and also recipes, sample bills of fare and practical 
suggestions on individual field cooking, are given. 


Price 75 Cents, Postpaid. 


| THE Moss-[)ALTON COMPANY RECORDS 


4 Designed by 
Captain JAS. A. MOSS, 24th Infantry, and 
Captain HARRY F. DALTON, 16th Infantry 





A set of modern, up-to-date books embodying advanced ideas in record keeping 


PRICES : 


Individual books, $1.00; per set (6), with 75 leaves per book, $4.80; extra 
loose leaves 75¢ per ‘hundred : individual covers with rings, 60c per set, and 


: perforator, soc (for those who wish to keep Descriptive Lists, Summary Court 
Records and other records in Moss-Dalton covers. ) 





sa Agents for the Philipp 
For Sale by the U. S. Cavalry Association. Maer Tea Peal Cecbeage:Pentacinben:t. 











Questions on Field Service Regulations 


—Ry— 
Captain HOLLAND RUBOTTOM, Ninth Cavalry 


A series of questions which are intended as an aid to 
the study of the Field Service Regulations. The questions 
are arranged so as to conform to the headings of the text. 
It is divided into thirty lessons, any one of which can be 
readily learned at a sitting without undue mental effort. 


General Agent: THE U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION. 


Price 75 cents, postpaid. Special Price on Large Orders. 


“This work includes in an appendix a list of examination questions given 
the classes of the Garrison Schools in Field Service Regulations in December, 
1910, a very fair sample of the kind of examination to be expected.” 


VALUABLE FOR OFFICERS PREPARING FOR EXAMINATION ON 
THE SUBJECT OF FIELD SERVICE REGULATIONS. 


mami oUt Y 


| 


CAPTAIN JAS. A. MOSS. 


24th U.S. Infantry. 





In a booklet of 32 pages the important subject of RIOT DUTY is for 
the first time presented in tabloid form—in a simple, thorough, practical, 
concrete, interesting way—a way that will appeal to officers of both the Reg- 
ular Army and the National Guard. 

It tells an officer just exactly WHAT to do in case he is ever ordered 
out on RIOT DUTY. 


PRICE: 50CcC per copy, postpaid 
A liberal discount on quantity. 


PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

THE LEGAL SIDE: When the Regular Army and when the Mil'tia may be ordered out for 
Riot D ty. Civil Coutrol of Troops— The seizure, Use and Destruction 
of Private Property — Firing on Kioters - Arr sting Rioters in Private 
Houses—Di-position ¢f Persons Arrested—Arrest of Officers aud Enlis- 
ted men while on Riot Duty—Writ of Habeas Co pus, etc,, ete. 


THE TACTICAL SIDE: Assembling of Militia Organizations— Leaving the Armory — Marching 


tot. e scene of Trouble— Dispers ng or Attacking a Mob— Atiack +nd 
Defeuse of Houses aud Barricy des—Defense of Railway stations, Freight 
Depots, Rulling Stock and Tracks, etc., ete. 


SALES ACENTS: 
For the United States: The U.S. Cavalry Association. 
For Philippines: he Post Exchange, Ft. Wm. McKinley, P.I. 
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Journal of the United Service 
Institution of India. 


Printed at the * Pioneer’ Press, Allahabad. 


Published Quarterly. Price 10s. 8d. 
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Cavalry Journal? 
QUARTERLY.) 
Under the Direction of 
Maj.-Gen. R.S.S. BADEN-POWELL, C. B. 
Inspector of Cavalry. 
RK. U.S. 1. Whitehall, 8S. W. London. 
Price tts. 6d. per annum. 





é 
‘ Journals. Royal United 
Service Institution. 


Published Monthly under authority 
of the ¢ ouncil. 


Whitehall, 8. W. London. 


tm ch 


26s. per annum. 


Cow ow 


THE BROAD ARKO 


The Naval and Miitary Gazette. 


( WEEKLY.) 


es 
ie 


_— 


Price 30s. 6d. perannum. LONDON. 





THE JOURNAL OF THE 


ROYAL ARTILLERY. 


Edited, Printed and Published at 
The Royal Artillery Institution, Woolwich 
Price 30 Shillings per annom. 


The Royal Engineers’ Journal. 
Published Monthly by 
Royal Engineers Institute, Chatham. 


Annual Subscription: 15s. paid in Advance. 
Price: Is. 6d. Pest Free. 





KAVALLERISTISCHE MONATSHEFTE 
CARL M. DANZER 
Yearly Mk 20 Quarterly Mk 5 
Single Copy Mk 2 


VIENNA, - - - AUSTRIA. 


RIVISTA DI CAVALLERIA 


Italian Cavalry Journal. 
Rome, Italy. 


Subscription 18 lire per year 





Ghe United Service Magazine 
With which are incorporated 
THE ARMY AND NAVY MAGAZINE 
and NAVAL AND MILITARY JOURNAL 
PRICE Two Shillings 
WILLIAM COWLES & SONS (Ltd.) 
23 Cockspur St. London, S. W. 


BOLETIN 


DEL 


CENTRO NAVAL 


( MONTHLY.) 


Buenos Aires. ARGENTINE. 





Revista Teenica 
DE 


Infanteria y Caballeria. 


© 


(MONTHLY.) 


MADRID. 


i, ty Dy ey a yO a a tn a_i  S y h _t t 





Revue de Cavalerie 


( MONTHLY.) 


5 Re des Beaux Arts, PARIS 


Subscription in Postal Union 27 fr. 





JOURNAL oF TEU. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION 


FIFTY CENTS PER NUMBER. 


PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY. 


$2.50 PER YEAR. 
(0@F Back Numbers and Bound Volumes For Sale. “By 


FOREIGN POSTAGE 50c Extra. 


PP FP TIT TT OST ae tg Ig pe ep Tg tg gr 


P| The Journal of the Infantry Association and that of the Cavalry Association have a club rate of 
$3.50 for the members of either Association. 
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Journal of the Military Service 
Institution se United States 


Governor’s Island, 


50c. a Copy. $3.00 a Year. 


NEW YORK. 


Army and Navy Register 
(The U.S. Military Gazette) 
Published by 
ARMY AND NAVY PUBLISHING CO., 
Bond Building, Washington, D.C. 


lyr. $3; 6 Mo. $2; 3 Mo, $1.25; 1 Mo 50¢ 


Foreign ostage $1.00 per year extra. 





Proceedings of the 


United States Naval Institute. 


Published Quarterly by the Institute. 
ANNAPOLIS, MD. 
: $1.00 A Copy. 


$3.50 a Year. 


JOURNAL OF THE 


United States Artillery. 


Published Under Supervision of the 
School Board of the Artillery School 


FORT MONROE, VA. 


50 Cents a Copy. $2.50 a Year | 





U S. Infantry Journal. 


BLISHED BI-MONTHLY BY 


U. S. INFANTRY ASSOCIATION, 
WASHINCTON, D. C. 


é 50 Cents a Copy. $3.00 a Year, 


w--w-w-y wo we ww ee 


The Military Surgeon» 


Published Monthly by the Association of 
Military surgeons of the United States 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


$3.50 a Year. 35 Cents a Copy. > 





jArmy and Navy Journal 
€ Gazette of The Regular and Vo unteer Forces 


Published Weekly 


Single Copies Fifteen Cents. $6.00 per year 
| Club Rate to Members of the Services $ ayr 


NEW YORK. 


More National Guard News is publisned in 


The National Guard Magazine 


Phan in any other military publication 


Militia you must read it. 


$1.00 per year. Columbus, Ohio, 


To keep posted on the activity in the Organized > 





An Illustrated Magazine Devoted to 
peo SHOWS, POLO and HUNTING 
$3.00 per annum. 

Send for Sample Copy. 389 Fifth Ave., New York. 





a y 4 hl 4 y 1 
ARMS AND THE MAN. + 
The National Military Weekly. 

Contains ~ketches and Stories upon Shoe 
ing Small and Big Game, Rifle Shooting and 
Military Life. Published each Thursday by 

Arms and the Man Publishing Co. f 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
$2.00 a year 
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Subscriptions on all Foreign Military Publications sane, upon idee ‘ 
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A Million Dollars A Minute! 
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to the Federal Government. Prof. 



















studio in New York was sought 


Lowe, well-known scientist and in- 

q ventor, lh a the Lowe Observatory, fifty years ago 

organized the world’s first aeronautical corps for ser- 

! vice in our Civil War. While » in the air watching 

the enemy at Fair Oaks, Va., 1862, a photographer 

‘aught his picture. Prof. Lowe says that that hour 

in the balloon was worth a million dollars a minute 

Lowe never saw 

the picture until this month, when a friend showed 

it to him in one of our advertisements. The story of 

| how we found this picture and 3,500 more taken dur- 

ing the Civil War and buried for fifty years, is more 
amazing than a tale of detective fiction. 


Through the Civil War with a Camera 


went Mathew Br: ee photographer genius whose 
by world-famous 
men and women. He took thousands of photographs 
showing every phase of the struggle. 
in camp, lingering in hospital, lying in prison, spying 
on the enemy, hanging the Lincoln conspirators, 
manning the battleships, punishing the deserter, 
drilling the awkward squad, dead on the field of battle, 
fighting in the trenches; all this he saw on both sides 
of the conflict and it is here shown in this ever- 
changing panorama of these four momentous years. 


Merry making 












18 Civil War Pictures PREE 


send LO cts. Only, for Mailing 
- gE ar 

We put these photographs in 10 tall volumes so that. every Ameri- 
can might have them and we have enclosed prints of eighteen of the 
photographs in a large portfolio. This we will give you free if you send 
ten cents for the cost of mailing. 

At the same time we will tell you the strange romance of Brady 
and the photographs how the government paid $27,s0u for a similar 
collection, how General Garfield valued them at $150,000— what Grant 
said of them, how the famous detective, Allan Pinkerton, had a share 
in taking them. 

Each of the eighteen prints is 12x 12% inches in size and under it 
the full story of that particular picture. Each day letters come to us 
from people who find themselves, their relatives or their friends in the 
pictures. -end for the 1% pictures and look for those you know. This 
offer cannot be held open indefinitely. Send the coupon to-day. 


Review of Reviews Company, 





First Balloon Used in Battle. 
Copyright, 


Patriot Pub. Co, 





Rs Wa A a Oe 
Review of 
Reviews Co., 
13 Astor Place., N.Y. 
Send me free of 
charge. the 18 repro- 
ductionus of your 
newly discovered 
Brady Civil War 
photographs, ready 
tor framing and con- 
tained in a hand- 
some portifolio. 
Also send me_ the 
story of these photo- 


| graphs, and tell me 


how I can get the 


| whole collection for 
| the value of one 


photograph. I en- 
close 10 cents to 


|eover the cost of 
| | mailing. 








13 Astor Place New York, N. Y. | WEEE 5c dcciricaues 


ACATOND ..0c00:0. sini 








19 & 21 West 3ist Street, 
OCK Betw: en Broadway & 5th Ave., 
Vi NEW YORK 
Makers of 


Standard Regulation Equipments 
and Uniforms 





. NO HOLES 
“Rips AnywHe® 


RELEASES with case Fm 









\ 


HIGHEST AWARD PARIS 1900 


A Practical, Comfort- 


able Beit for Dress Uni- FINEST QUALITIES: 
form Sabre Slings. a ‘ 
Full Dress Caps Sabres and Knots 
A Fashionable Civil- Service Caps Collar Insignia 
ian Belt to wear without W hite Caps Rank Devices 
ee Full Dress Belts Camp Furniture . : 
Slings. Service Belts Equipm’t Trunks Made of Rust Proof Steel 
Stetson Hats Swagger Sticks Wire Each Hanver has} hooks 
Price $1.75 Shoulder Knots Corps Badges 3 sizes: Wall, Sibley or Hq tent 
Shoulder Strap: Military Jewelry Ea 36c. 3 for $1.00 


Postpaid Uniform Cloth’g Novelties by Mail pcstpaid 
Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Upon Request 


Uniforms Altered to conform to the new regulations and promotion changes. 
Correctness in detail guaranteed. 


Map Maneuvers and Tactical Rides 
By Mayor SAYRE, U. S. ARmy. 


FOURTH EDITION. Revised and Enlarged. 
Price, $1.25 


This work has been in use in the Army Service Schools 
during the past three years, and is authorized by the War 
Department for issue to Militia and Regular Troops. (Cir- 
cular No. 64, W. D., October 6, 1910.) 

This work was written with the object of facilitating the 
instruction of National Guard Officers and Non-commissioned 
Officers of the Regular Army. Although it has not been 
previously advertised three editions have been sold. The 
fourth is now ready for distribution. 
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ENTRANCE TO 
WEST POINT AND ANNAPOLIS 
Prof. B. K. BRUCE, 

The Army Coach and Soldier’s Friend 
WULFEKUHLER BUILDING, Leavenworth, Kansas, U. S. A. 
Commissions from Army and Civil Life. 


The “EXAMS” are held at Fort Leavenworth. Why not come to Leav- 
enworth to prepare, where board, rooms and the cost of living is much cheaper 


than in the East? REFERENCES: U.S. Army Officers everywhere. 





Telephones 126 Fruit, Game, Vegetables 


M. A. WOHLFROM, 
GROCER. 


FORT TRADE SOLICITED. 


406 Shawnee St., Agent for 
LEAVENWORTH, KAN. FERNDELL CANNED GOODS. 





ESTABLISHED 18938. 


ROSENFIELD BROS. 


KANSAS LEADING JEWELERS. 
Solicit Your Patronage. 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY = SILVER 


of the finest quality only. Prices Right. 


ss WE CATER ESPECIALLY TO ARMY TRADE. 
s0% Geccaukhe S. LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 


= 
HERMAN WITT 
GROCER 


Fresh fruits and vegetables every day in the year. 


Agent for Richelieu Coffee, Tea, and their entire line of Pure Food Goods. 
DAILY DELIVERY TO FORT 


Phones 310 and 276 504 Shawnee St. 
LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 
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W.& L. E. GURLEY 


TROY, N. Y., U.S. A. 








Field Instruments for Civil, Military and Hydraulic 


Engineers and Land Surveyors. 
Physical and Scientific Apparatus, Standard Weights and Measures, 


Illustrated Catalogue sent on request. 


BRANCH FACTORY: Manufacturers Exchange Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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DENSMORE HOTEL 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





EUROPEAN | “| EUROPEAN 
PLAN PLAN 
Dea 2e 

$1.00 $1.00 

to to 
$2.00 $2.00 
Per Day Per Day 

















Offers every accomodation and comfort to the Officers and Wives. 


(0@F RATES MODERATE. JAMES KETNER, 
Manager. 
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ac S€LOTHINGS> 


Gentlemens Furnishing Goods 


BROADWAY cor. TWENTY-SECOND ST. 
NEW YORK. 


“Fine Uniforms for Officers of the United States Army. 
“Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods. 

“|Boots and Shoes. 

“Civilian Clothing, Ready-Made and Made-to-Measure. 
“Riding Suits and Breeches. English Hats. 


“Haberdashery and Leather Goods. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE MAILED ON REQUEST. 
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the Store 


Order by 
MATL 


This store always offers the hest attractions in 





worthy, dependable merchandise. 


If your family needs new apparel, or your home 
new furnishings, and you find you cannot visit the 
store Send in your order by mail; it will 
receive careful attention. If goods are unsatisfac- 


tory, return at our expense. 


Write to “Desk No. 10,” for Catalog 
which will be ready for mailing 
about October tst. 


Smony, Sind, Rayer Bo: 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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THE OLYMPIA INTERNATIONAL HORSE SHOW.* 
By MAJOR FREDERICK S. FOLTZ, FirreentH Cavatry. 


PRELIMINARIES. 


N April 24 I was detailed in charge of the team of officers 
() selected as competitors for the International Horse Show 
at Olympia, London. The following officers had been ordered 
some two weeks earlier to Fort Myer, Virginia, and had already 
begun the training of a number of horses for the competition: 
Captain George Vidmer, 11th Cavalry; Captain Guy V. Henry, 
unassigned; Lieut. Gordon Johnston, unassigned; Lieut. E. F. 
Graham, 10th Cavalry, and Lieut. Adna R. Chaffee, Jr., 15th 
Cavalry. 

The horses were a number presented to the Government by 
public spirited civilians interested in our making a good show- 
ing at the competition, also a number of horses the property of 
officers of the Army and considered as likely to do well—a few 
animals from the school at Fort Riley, from the War College 

*Extract from the report of Major Frederick S. Foltz, Fifteenth Cavalry, 
in charge of the team of officers representing the United States Army at the 
international competition in London, England, June 12 to 24, 1911. 
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detachment at Fort Myer, and one from the 11th Cavalry, Fort 
Oglethorpe, Georgia. 

Nine enlisted men from the Mounted Service School De- 
tachment had been detailed as grooms. 

Mr. Everett Everett, Veterinarian, Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment, was detailed to accompany the team and placed in charge 


f the conditioning of the animals. 
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ENCHANTRESS. 


Owned by Major F.S. Foitz, 15th Cavalry. 


On May 18th the following horses were finally selected 
and shipped to New York: Duke of Ashley, Justine, Quandry, 
Roustabout, Chiswell, and Poppy, the property of the United 
States Government; Enchantress, the property of Major Foltz; 
Regent, the property of Major Allen; John Harper, Ottawa 
and Whitemarsh, the property of Lieutenant Johnston; and 
Cygnet, the property of Lieutenant Chaffee. These horses 
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were entered as follows: John Harper as riding horse, and as 
charger; Chiswell as riding horse, as charger, as qualified 
hunter (to jump), and as hunter (not to jump); Duke of 
Ashley as charger, as qualified hunter (to jump), and as hunter 
(not to jump). 

All of the horses, with the exception of John Harper and 
Chiswell, were entered for the five open jumping competitions 
and for the Canadian challenge cup, for officers only; the Duke 
of Ashley was later scratched as unfit. 

Quandry, Justine, Enchantress, Ottawa, Whitemarsh and 
Regent were also entered as qualified hunters (to jump). 

Quandry, Roustabout and Ottawa were entered for the 


three high jumping competitions. 


OLYMPIA, 

The organization of the Horse Show is excellent and the 
building is perfectly adapted to its purpose, being of steel and 
glass and accommodating an arena measuring 320 feet by 80 
feet, with ample seating capacity and room back of the seats 
for exhibits and sales rooms for saddle and horse equipments. 
Outside of the hall proper there is stabling, but no room for 
exercising except the narrow alleys, which are usually over- 
crowded. 

The fact that there were 5,000 entries indicates the magni- 
tude of the undertaking, which has now seen its third year of 
success. The prices charged for the seats vary from $1.25 
for the seats far back at the top in a gallery (separated from 
the main auditorium) up to $16.00 for the best single seats 
down in front. This is for one performance only; there were 
three daily, in the morning 9 to 1, afternoon 2 to 6, and even- 
ing 7 to 11, or later. 

Although the attendance was reduced during the first week 
by the attraction of the Ascot races, yet the second week more 
than counterbalanced the poor attendance of the earlier days. 
It was said that the original plan had been to hold this inter- 
national horse show in a different national capital each year, 
but that the financial success of the London show and_ the 
facilities afforded by the Olympia buildings and by the organ- 
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ization which had been perfected, had operated to fix the show 
permanently in the British capital. 

The lighting of the ring was practically perfect. Direct 
sun light was excluded during the day by screens tinted blue, 
and at night all electric lights low enough to catch the eye 
were screened by colored lanterns. A few brilliant mercury 


lights were used, but these were drawn into the apex of the 

















OTTAWA. 


Owned by Lieut. Gordon Johnston, 7th Cavalry. 


roof where they were so high as not to be noticed. If any- 
thing, the lighting at night was more favorable to the jumping 
than in daylight, bringing everything out with great brilliancy 
and distinctness. 

Prior to the Horse Show, Olympia had been occupied for 
two weeks by the Royal Military Tournament, which has been 
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held yearly for some twenty years, I am told, and which 
brings in a large profit annually for the benefit of an army 
and navy relief society. This exhibition, which we were able 
to see twice before the opening of the Horse Show, is very 
interesting, comprising as it does military riding and jumping 
similar to that at Olympia, musical rides, driving of horse 
batteries, competition between naval gun crews, gymnastic drills, 
contests mounted and dismounted, with saber, lance and bayonet, 
competitions in harnessing and dismounting the army transport 
wagon, and spectacular exhibitions, one of which we saw 
representing an Arab attack on a British camp, the arrival of 
reinforcements and the storming of an Arab town. Some 
British troopers, perfectly gotten up as Bedouins, gave a mag- 
nificent exhibition of tent pegging with lances, and the program 
concluded with a magnificent pageant representing the military 
and naval history of England, followed by a display overhead 
of the signals which Nelson flew at Trafalgar. It was even 
said that the signal flags used were the original ones. 
THE HORSE SHOW. 

The show extended over a period of two weeks, beginning 
Monday, June 12th, and ending Saturday, June 24th. The 
work in the ring began every morning at 9:00 a. m. and con- 
tinued until midnight and sometimes until 1:00 a. m., with an 
hour interval from 1:00 to 2:00 p. m. and another hour from 
6:00 to 7:00 p. m. Our principal work was in the jumping 
classes, which were very large, the entries numbering over 300 
in each class. They were consequently broken into four sec- 
tions, jumping at different times throughout the day, and as 
a general thing some of our horses appeared in each section. 
In order to get the greatest benefit from our experience, all 
the officers of the party were present whenever any of our 
horses were in the ring. This, together with the necessity of 
exercising the horses and giving them each such training as 
could be managed in the narrow alley ways outside of the 
building (and by sending the horses to Preece’s riding 
academy ), kept all of us thoroughly occupied, necessitating our 
leaving the hotel at 8 o’clock in the morning, and it was 
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seldom earlier than 1:00 a. m. when we returned at night. 
The long underground railroad trip consumed most of the 
hour at noon, leaving us scant time for our luncheon, which we 
sometimes took at Olympia itself under an arrangement made 


by the Horse Show authorities. 














CYGNET. 


Owned by Lieut. Adna Chaffee, lith Cavalry. 


The important work of the Horse Show is practically com- 


prised in the five open jump competitions, in the Canadian 
Challenge Cup for officers only, and in the two Royal Cup 
Competitions, the George V, for performance by individual 
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officers, and the Edward VII, for performance _ by 
teams of three officers. The course in each one of these com- 
petitions is practically the same. The ring measures 320 feet 
in length by 80 feet in width. On the sounding of a signal on 
the trumpet, the doors at one end of the hall are thrown open 
and the competitor rides into a brilliantly lighted arena, banked 
all the way round with growing plants. Plants and flowers 
also form the sides and wings of the permanent obstacles in 
the middle of the ring. The obstacles and the wings are painted 
white, and the floor is composed of a deep bed of peat moss 
tightly rammed, over which is spread a few inches of coarse 
tanbark, which gives a very firm and dustless footing. 

With a start of some 100 feet, the horse takes the first 


jump, say, a post and rail fence four feet, nine inches in 


height, then a triple bar, and on the other side of the hall a 


stone wall and a gate. He again takes the first two jumps 
and then turns down the center of the hall, jumping a three- 
foot fence on to a bank, and then from that bank over a two- 
foot, six inch wall to the ground, a drop of five and one-l 


lal f 
feet. He then must take a three and one-half foot fence, and 
at the other end of the hall a railroad crossing, which is an 
in and out over gates four and one-half feet high; making this 
run inside of two minutes. The horse has thus taken six 
jumps on the outside track over four feet, nine inches in height, 
and has then taken five more of some lesser height, but of 
unusual character, in the center of the hall. 

The obstacles were very carefully made and very Ight, 
so arranged as to be knocked down by the merest touch. A 
touch with either the fore or the hind feet counted one-half a 
point against the horse, and in order to assist the judges small 
light strips of wood were laid on the top of each gate or fence 
so that they would be knocked off by the slightest touch. The 
gate or fence itself was suspended by an iron pin at each end, 
this pin resting on another short pin set horizontally in the 
supporting post at either end. A very slight blow of the hoof 
would thus knock the suspended obstacle off the supporting pin 
and bring it down, scoring four points against the horse. The 
top blocks of the stone wall were very light, hollow, wooden 
boxes that were similarly easily knocked down, making an 
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ordinary “tip’’ count as knocking down the obstacle. The 
various other obstacles shown in the prize list of the Horse 
Show, such as the wattle fence, the double over, the triple post 
and rails, the railway sleepers, brush fence, and stone wall 
with fence, were substituted for other obstacles already men- 
tioned on the outside of the track in the different jumping 


competitions. 

















ROUSTABOUT. 


A Government Horse. 


The result of the light construction of the obstacles, and 
of the ease with which they could be upset was that many of 
the horses, after discovering that they could strike them with 
impunity, did not make the effort to clear them, and deliberate- 
ly tipped them, bringing them down; the result being that the 
prizes were won by horses that had been specially schooled by 
various devices to deliberate and cool performance and to 


absolutely clean jumping. 
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The scoring in the jumping contests was entirely me- 
chanical and absolutely fair. A judge stood at each jump, 
and as the horse entered the ring put his number on a card. 
As the horse passed him he noted the score one-half for a 
tip (indicated by the falling of small strips of wood laid on top 
of the obstacle), two for upsetting the obstacle with the hind 
legs, four for upsetting the obstacle with the front legs or for 
the fall of horse or rider, two for the first refusal, three for 
the second refusal of the same obstacle, the third refusal de- 
barring the horse. When the trumpet sounded for a horse to 
leave the ring, a messenger boy, at each judge’s elbow, ran with 
the card to the edge of the ring and passed it in to an office 
below the seats, where the totaling of the score and the report 
of the result was made out by clerks, to be announced later. 

Some idea of the severity of the competition can be 
gleaned from the following statement of the representation in 
the Canadian Cup Competition (for officers only). In the open 
jumping competitions, classes 100, 101, 102, 103, and 104, we 
competed against these same contestants with the addition of 
some fifty or more civilians. 

In the King George V Competition each competitor could 
ride but one horse, and in the King Edward VII each nation 
was limited to a team of three. 


Nationality of Officers entered for the Canadian Challenge Cup. 


No. of No. of horses 

Nation. Officers. Ridden. 
a eee eee eee eee 77 139 
Pe wenger ass 24 43 
Re eee eee ee ee 11 28 
ee ee eee ee re 9 21 
Sete CPI ee Te Tee 9 17 
a a ns ee 5 9 
RS sw telaree ewe oaks dea we 2 8 
NN Se oa esWa we era e ew 1 3 
PN & sesh ss UEK ee cOnteeds exnus 1 y 
og es eee ee 1 1 
NE Shr ESO h yes ie eees 1 1 
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The French, the Russians and the Belgians had practically 
their own way; Germany, England, United States and Canada 
following with decidedly lower averages. The management of 
the Horse Show did not make public the scores, but as the system 
of judging was entirely mechanical and nothing but perform- 
ance counted, it was easy for an attentive spectator to keep a 
score which should be very nearly accurate. Irom the incom- 
plete scores kept by our varty, the average faults made by each 

ionality during the jumping contests, not considering those 
horses that were thrown out for refusals or for failure to 
time, were as follows: France 8 2/3, Belgium 11 1/3, 
Russia 11 2/3, Germany 142/3, England 17, United States 


4, Canada 20 1/3. 


It is to be noted that although five of the jumping com- 
petitions were open to all comers, these, as well as the classes 
ficers only, were practically international contests between 
fficers, as the special schooling required put the Irench, 
ele d Russian officers far in advance of any civilian 
S 
the George V competition, Russia, with 7 horses, stood 
st, with an average of 4 faults, one horse being debarred 
for refusal. Belgium, with 7 horses, had 834 faults, and one 
horse debarred Irance, with 11 horses, had an average of 
11 faults, with two horses debarred for refusal. America, 
with 5 horses, had an average of 151% faults. Germany, with 


4 horses, had an average of 16 faults. The British, with 28 


horses, had an average of 1714 faults, and two horses debarred 
for refusal. Canada, with 3 horses, had an average of 20 2/3 

In the competition for the King Edward Cup (teams of 
three men twice around the course): France had an average 
of 61/3 faults; Russia had an average of 121/3 faults; En- 
gland had an average of 13 1/3 faults; Belgium had an average 
of 142/3 faults; Germany had an average of 17 2/3 faults; 
Canada had an average of 20 faults, and the United States had 
an average of 28 2/3 faults. 

In the championship jump, in which the winners of the other 
jumping contests competed against each other, the French made 
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an average of 91/3 faults, the Belgians 10 faults, Germans 11 
faults, English 11 2/3 faults and the Russians 15 1/3 faults. 
In the Canadian Cup competition an incomplete score 
shlows: 
Country \verage No. 
of Faults. 
Holland (1 horse)........ be kas 41, 


RAS. 6 oe hex boo v eck eee os 12 
‘ RAPTURE, fosdie-+ awd. oxwes eee 
; a ee rer ee 
i PEIN, cae s asda cee sei wes Sa 16 
i 
i CTU (eae: eee eer cere ne ROL i 

a Ue ee eee aes ee eee 18 

\n examination of the scores shows t Uthough the ele- 
ment of chance entered largely in the competition, vet the horses 
that had been for years schooling specially for this kind of 
work came out ahead in the long rum Russia had not, it is 
true, competed at Olympia before, but [ learn that Russian off- 
cers had been present as spectators. We had the advantage of 
observing their work in the riding school, where their horses 
and ours were stabled, and saw that they were following the 
same method of schooling as the French and Belgians. 

It was noted that the best horses had their off days, as for 
instance when the Russian, after winning the Ning George Cup 
with a perfect score, knocked down many of the same obstacles 
on the next day. [ think it was also demonstrated that the 
horses that had not been specially schooled did worse and worse 
as the show went on, due to their discovery that they could 

7 knock the jumps with impunity. 
| Our horses went boldly and freely, and were much admired 
- for these qualities. They gave us no refusals, except when at 
the very end of the show we attempted, as a last resort, to 
reduce their speed. This brought refusals in the case of En- 
chantress and poor jumping in the cases of Justine and Poppy. 
F It was realized that this habit of free going could not be cor- 
i rected suddenly, and holding was only tried at a few jumps as 
a desperate experiment in order to pull up our record. It was 





noted that none of the horses that went at high speed, either o7 
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our own or other nationalities, took the prizes. The winners 
were animals that were thoroughly under control, cool and delib- 
erate in their action. There were other horses besides our own 
Justine and Poppy which ran the course and gained applause by 
their broad flying leaps, but they, like our own, did not score 
for the prizes. 

The style of the winning riders was practically that of the 
Saumur School of Riding, but the rider was off of the saddle 
by the time the horse was in the wings of the jump, and did not 
come in to the saddle in the normal seat until the horse had 
landed. The balance was preserved by means of the contact of 
the knees and legs, but if the neck was touched the support 
gained thereby was only slight, as the hands were thoroughly in 
control of the reins and mouth throughout the jump. A few of 
he civilian riders, and also some of the British and Canadian 


officers, supported their weight at the end of the jump on a 
bridge of the reins in an exaggerated effort to relieve the hind- 
quarters and secure a clean performance for the hind feet, but 
it was not apparent that any good results were obtained by this. 
All sorts of peculiarity of seat were also to be observed in the 
riding of the British officers and hunting men. Tor instance, in 
some cases the body and seat was moved violently from side to 
side as the horse got within the wings, with the apparent object 
of stimulating him to a jump. In other cases the rider rode 
with an extremely loose seat, sliding all over the horse’s back, 
from the rear of the cantle to well up on his neck, and although 
these peculiarities did not count against the horse on account of 
there being no marking for form, the evidence of the scores was 
that no good result was obtained thereby. Although we had 
one or two refusals, as in the case of Enchantress, and one or 
two cases where the horse ran out and had to be brought back 
on to the track, as in the case of Cygnet, Poppy and Regent, yet 
the behavior of our animals was on the whole excellent, and at 
no time gave any cause for ridicule. The riding of our officers 
was admittedly excellent without exception; there was no single 
instance in which even a stirrup was lost or the seat in any way 
deranged. ‘The spirit of the audience was always sportsman- 
like, and any good performance was received with liberal ap- 
plause. The horses did not appear to be annoyed or dazzled by 
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the lights, the brilliant flower beds or the movements of the 
brilliant costumes of the ladies in their seats around the ring. 

Although one of the French officers was seen on several 
occasions to throw his reins loose as the horse rose to a jump, 
yet this appeared to be a spectacular play made only on one par- 
ticular horse, and this same officer, as all the others, usually 
manipulated his reins throughout the whole course, giving and 
taking, and changing his control, the movements of the hands 
being entirely independent of the seat and balance. 

A word as to the methods by which the winning nations 
had schooled their horses for the work. We had a good oppor- 
tunity of observing the Russians on their arrival at Preece’s 
stables. Their horses were very high-class animals, of appar- 
ently great intelligence and highly trained. They jumped with- 
out the use of wings, the gate or other obstacle being held in the 
middle of the hall by a trooper standing at each end, and hold- 
ing on the farther side of the obstacle one end of a rapping bar. 
This was a pole about one and one-half inches in diameter, 
around which was wound spirally a leather strap. Through this 
strap projected about a quarter of an inch the points of a row 
of blunt tacks. When the animal cleared the jump without 
touching he was patted and, as a general thing, ridden out of 
the ring and returned to his stable. If he touched, however 
little, the troopers raised the rapping bar so that it struck him 
on the belly or on the legs, punishing him about as severely as 
the striking of a prickly hedge would have done but without 
doing him any injury or involving any cruelty. His rider at the 
same time spoke to the animal sharply and brought him back 
for another jump over the same obstacle. The second time he 
would usually make a clean jump, but if not he might be 
brought back for a third or fourth trial, with attendant punish- 
ment from the rapping bar. These Russian horses were so per- 
fectly under control that the rider was able to prevent their 
avoiding these obstacles, even without the assistance of wings. 
When the horse did refuse, he stopped short with his nose 
against the gate. The rider then held him in that position, 
steadied him, and backed him straight away to the extremity of 
the hall, and put him at the obstacle again under the whip. The 
animal was not allowed to turn around in coming back from 
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the obstacle in order to leave the straight track that he had fol- 
lowed in approaching it. The work was done rapidly and with 
a dash, one horse being ridden after another, and the morning’s 
exercise was thus finished in a very short time, to be repeated 
probably in the afternoon. 

The French and the Belgians, and some of the Germans 
and English, also used the rapping bar in the alley-way at 
Olympia over portable obstacles which they had brought with 
them for the purpose. .\ modification was the use of a one-inch 
light iron gas pipe as a rapping bar. This gave a sharp blow, 
but was too light to do any damage. Its merit seemed to be that 


t Was so inconspicuous that the horse did not notice it when 


jumping at the white painted gate, and that the rap he received 


probably led him to think that he had struck the gate itself, and 
impressed him with the idea that the obstacle was higher than it 
appeared to be. Both the French and the Russians had mechan 
ical appliances for raising this bar with greater accuracy and 
Mal appian rOr Fraime tH al lll OTecal¢ AC acy ana 
precision than could be obtained by hand. These were supports 


1 


ning up and down in hollow posts an 


| raised by means ot 
cords (running over pulleys), led off to one side, where they 
were manipulated by an attendant. 

In the early days of the show, when the Russian horses 
were attracting great attention by their tine work, I asked one 
of the Russian officers how they had selected their mounts, and 
ie told me, perhaps with more or less humorous intent, that they 
had started in with a lot of horses capable of jumping six feet 
and then by careful work trained them to jump five, meaning 
that they had placed more importance upon certainty of per- 
formance than upon occasional brilliant work. This was borne 
out by the record of the work of their horses, for though even 
the best, the winner of the King George Cup, made a bad per- 
formance the day after the perfect one that won the prize. yet 
these off days were rarities. 

Altogether, I think that the showing made upon our first 
attempt is not at all discouraging. With a year to correct faults 
in training, I do not see why some of the same horses that we 
used this time should not be probable winners in another con- 
test. It may be found, of course, that some of them cannot be 


trained to jump at a slower speed, but I think that if they are 
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all put through a thorough course of charger schooling and 
brought under perfect control, it will only be an exceptional 
one that does not respond with an improvement in his jumping 
record, 

Our riders, at the same time being relieved of the preoccu- 
pation as to the absolute mastery of their mounts, will be free 
to study the more delicate manipulation of the reins and the 
more perfect balance of the seat at the jumps. The Russian 
officers all used a peculiar saddle which they told me they had 
copied from the Italians. The panels of this saddle are very 
thin, and allow the rider to get his knees and legs into the 
horse’s side, but in front of the knee and above it the panel was 
thrown suddenly outward by a padding six inches thick between 
the front of the panel and the horse’s shoulders. By long use 
the leg of the rider had formed a depression in this panel, in 
which the knee moved as in a ball and socket joint, giving a 
perfectly fixed point of support and enabling the rider to keep 
clear of the saddle and preserve his balance with more security, 
perhaps, than in the ordinary saddle, 

[ am not satisfied that the advantage of this saddle is im- 
portant, but as a matter of interest and in order to experiment 
with it [ have had it copied by one of the best London saddlers, 
and have brought it over for a thorough trial. 

The Italians were not officially represented in this contest, 
although one Italian officer was riding in civilian dress, and, in 


the Canadian Cup Contest, in uniform. 


HUNTERS, CHARGERS, ETC. 


In the competition for qualified hunters (to jump) to carry 
from 168 to 196 pounds, Enchantress and Ottawa were awarded 
commendation, with white ribbons. In this competition, al- 
though the horses were required to jump two four-foot brush 
fences and two four-foot post and rails, performance to count 
50 per cent and conformation and manner 50 per cent, vet small 
consideration seemed to be given to performance, the certificate 
of the master of hounds that the animal was qualified and con- 
formation and manners being given great weight. It seemed 
to be a fact that size was a great advantage, as even in middle 
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weight and light weight classes the big horses seemed to get the 
ribbons. 

In class 75, riding horses over 15.1 capable of carrying 196 
pounds, Chiswell was awarded the green ribbon and fourth prize 
of five pounds. 

After watching the performances of the foreigners, our 
entries for class 105 (jumping competition, two officers jump- 
ing abreast), we scratched our entries, as we had not had suffi- 
cient time or facilities for schooling for simultaneous perform- 
ance. Similarly, after watching the first competition for the 
high jump, which was won by a clean performance over seven 
feet, we scratched our entries. It is believed that by specially 
schooling Roustabout we might have done fairly, but at the ex- 
pense of his performance in contests for our main objectives, 
the kings’ cups. We would in no case have taken the blue rib- 
bon at the high jump. 

In the officers’ charger classes the ribbons were given to 
parade horses distinguished for beauty, fire, style and size rather 
than for training. The fact of one horse being unable to change 
lead without coming to a halt seemed to be entirely overlooked 
by the judges in awarding the ribbons. The competitors entered 
the ring together, and moved around the track for some ten 
minutes, while the judges looked them over; they then sent out 
of the ring all but fifteen without any trial as to their school- 
ing. Our horses were among the rejected. The others were 
then called upon in turn to give a few minutes’ exhibition 
of their training, changing lead and showing that the horse 
was not afraid of the saber. Some of the horses were 
handsomely caparisoned with silver mounted bridles, horse tails 
on the throat latch and hussar trappings, and some of the offi- 
cers carried the saber. The first prize in the light weight charger 
class went to a German horse, the second to a British horse of 
the Life Guards, the third a German, fourth a German, fifth a 
3ritish of the Royal Horse Guard, sixth a British, with com- 
mendation for three British horses, one German and one Rus- 


sian. 

The success of the German horses in the charger classes 
was made the subject of a congratulatory announcement by the 
German Emperor. On a later day, as a special compliment to 
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the King, who was present, the Germans gave a riding display 
which they had prepared for class 84, in which they exhibited 
twelve perfectly trained remounts, said to be from the Emperor’s 
stable, and ridden by twelve instructors from the Hanover Cav- 
alry School. This performance was of such a high class that all 
the other nationalities immediately scratched their entries from 
the riding display, leaving the Germans alone in this field. As 
an illustration of the perfection of the training of these twelve 
horses, it may be noted that while they were cantering to the 
' right on a circle they executed right about by trooper, and main- 
tained the false gallop on the circle for one complete round 
before they changed to the true gallop simultaneously at com- 
mand. The seat of the German riders in this exhibition was 





not, however, favorably regarded. The body was bent forward 
at the waist, the knees carried to the front and the heels to the 
rear, giving what was considered a stiff, unnatural appearance, 
although every rider conformed perfectly to the model adopted. 
It was noticeable, however, that in the jumping competitions the 
officers did not use this rigid seat, and that their style resembled 
that of the French. 








THE INTERNATIONAL HORSE SHOW AT THE 
HAGUE—1911.* 


By CAPTAIN GUY V. HENRY, U. S. Cavatry. 


HAVE the honor to submit the following report of the In- 
ternational Horse Show, held at The Hague, Holland, July 
2d to 9th, 1911: 

This show is in its ninth year, and is under the manage- 
ment of the Society for the Improvement of Horse Breeding in 
Holland, Colonel I. D. Punt, of the Hoiland army, being Pres- 
ident, and Mr. Van Hoboken, General Manager. Both of these 
gentlemen were very kind and courteous to me. 

The show is an open air affair, being held in a large pad- 
dock about 250 yards by 150 yards. This paddock is surrounded 
on two sides by spacious grandstands and on four sides a light 
white rail fence three feet high. Outside of this paddock is a 
large exercising ground and long frame stables used by the 
Show. 

The harness and saddle classes were about the same as in 
most shows. The military classes, jumping and charger, were, 


however, quite different. 


JUMPING CLASSES. 
Of these, there were eight individual ones over the regular 
course, one for teams of three officers of each nationality over 
the course, and one high jump. 
The average number of entries for individual classes was 
35, with officers representing England, Canada, Holland, Bel- 
gium and Germany. Five prizes were given in each class. All 
were cups or medals, averaging in value from $80.00 for first 
prize down to $10.00 for fifth prize, there being four or five of 
these fifth prizes given. 
*Extract from report made to Major Frederick S. Foltz, Fifteenth Cavalry, 
in charge of the Olympia Team. 
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The rules for scoring were about the same as usual, with 
the following additions: “Riders will be expected to take the 
jumps at a fair hunting pace. Too slow a pace may be counted 
as one-half a fault, stopping between two jumps two faults.” 
“Making the same number of faults, the rider wins who 
went over the course in the shortest time.”’ 

» One end of the jumps was placed against the enclosure 
fence three feet high; on the other end was placed a flimsy wing 
made of a little strip of wood one-half inch by one and one-half 
inches and eight feet long; a few potted plants placed under this 
strip. This wing was considerably lower than the jump proper. 
Thus the fence on the outside and the little strip on the inside 
formed wings averaging a foot lower than the obstacles them- 
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OBSTACLES AT THE INTERNATIONAL HORSE SHOW AT THE HAGUE. 
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While the positions of the above obstacles were changed 
from day to day and some exchanges were made, their character 
remained the same. All were built in a substantial manner, and 
rather hard to knock down. Light strips were, however, laid on 
top for the purpose of scoring touches, the knocking off of one 
of these strips being a touch. 

The riders started at a line, time being taken from this line 
until the last jump was crossed. 

The riders as a rule took a rather slow, free gallop. Where 
the pace was increased to a fast gallop, the horses as a rule lost 
points by tipping their jumps. All, however, rode fast at the 
two center jumps in order to clear them. 

Horses that jumped the wings instead of the obstacle were 
given a refusal, the judge at the obstacle calling the rider back 
for another trial. 

As a rule, about one horse in each competition would make 
a clean score, two horses would make one fault each, and the 
average horse would make about eight faults. 

The course was thoroughly practical and eminently suited 
to officers’ chargers. It was, however, intended for the best of 
them, for it was a hard course to ride. Each obstacle required 
a different speed; obstacles Nos. 7, 8 and 9 required considerable 
speed and the turning of the horse away from the entrance or 
stable. These conditions, together with the absence of any prac- 
ticable wings, required constant control of the horse. 

The work of both riders and horses was very good indeed, 


but not of such a high order as at the Olympia. 


CILARGER CLASS. 


Conditions: Must be broken chargers. 
The following scale of points will govern in judging: 
30 points for horse and its paces, 
50 points for breaking and manners, 
15 points for jumping. 
5 points for standing music and firing. 
There were eighteen entries in this class, the type of horses 
being entirely different from the corresponding classes at Olym- 


pia, in that these animals were presented for their service quali- 
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ties while those at Olympia were presented for parade qualities. 

Conformation was judged as usual. 

In breaking and manners each rider was brought into a 
small enclosure and given five minutes in which to demonstrate 
his horse’s training. Some riders did practically nothing, while 
others put up beautiful exhibitions, covering the following: 

The walk, trot, canter and gallop; changing gaits; circles 
and figure eights; two track work; backing; turning on 
haunches; leads in the gallop; changing lead and the counter 
gallop. 

Jumping was judged by putting the horses over three of the 
regular jumps in the diagram given. 

Music and firing by the beating of a drum and firing of a 
pistol in the vicinity of the assembled horses. 

The winning horses were beautifully schooled and thor- 
oughly serviceable animals, mostly of the heavy charger type. 

One English and one American horse (N. G., N. Y.), 
which had just won ribbons in the charger classes at Olympia, 





/ apparently received little consideration as chargers from the 
viewpoint of the Continental judges. 


The ribbon winners were of the service type that we have 
recently been attempting to select in our horse shows. 

The prizes given were similar in number and value to those 
given in the jumping competitions. 


RACES. 


One afternoon of the Show was given over to races. In 


Sil 8 


addition to harness races the following were held and were taken 
part in by many of the horse show participators : 

k Steeplechase, Officers, 3,200 meters, $200 and cup, $30, $10. 
Paper hunt, over steeplechase course, Officers and Gentle- 
men, 2,400 meters behind a leader. A halt was then made and 


the field divided into two classes for a flat race finish of 600 







meters. 

lirst class, thoroughbreds and halfbreds that had been 
raced, $40, $16, $10. 

Second class, halfbred horses, $40, $16, $10. 


These races were excellent and the riding displayed in mak- 






ing the finishes of a very high order. 
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In the paper-chase, about thirty started and were required 
to stay behind a leader for 2,400 meters over the steeplechase 
course. A halt was then made, and the horses divided into two 
classes for the finish. The leader set a very fast gallop for the 
2,400 meters and also finished third in the flat race of the first 
class. This leader, by the way, was one of the winning charger 
horses. 

This type of race has much to commend it for our service, 
where we are beginning racing. The leader can set a fast or 
slow gait, as is best adapted for the horses and riders. In this 
way the riders can be taught pace and how to control their 
horses and jump in a crowd. It reduces to a minimum the dan- 
ger of novices jumping at speed, but gives the element of a race 
by allowing a flat race at the finish. There is no necessity for 
halting before the start for the finish if all the horses are of the 
same class. Instead of halting, some point is fixed after cross- 
ing the last obstacle where all the riders may come abreast of 
the leader and get a start for the finish. The leader, however, 
should drop out after giving the word “Go,” as in this case he 
would have an advantage over the others. 

This type of race is used on the Continent for teaching 
steeplechasing. It was used at the Mounted Service School in 
1908 with both interest and success. 

The Hague Horse Show was both interesting, instructive 
and practicable. Its jumping contests, charger classes and races 
are suited to our conditions and worthy of adoption; also most 
- cavalry posts have the facilities for carrying them out, the 
parade ground for the show and the drill ground for the races. 

If an American team again goes to the Olympia Horse 
Show, I should suggest that it also visit The Hague, principally 
as a matter of education for officers. The show is held about 
one week after the Olympia. ‘The financial condition of the 
Show will not permit of their giving financial assistance to visit- 
ing military teams. The cost, however, of transporting a team 
from London to The Hague and return to London would be 
comparatively little. For horses and grooms, about $17.00 each. 
Hotel accommodations for the officers would be about the same 


price as in any large city. The duration of the show is usually 
nine days. Stabling is $5.00 per horse for the entire period and 
forage about 30 cents per day per horse. 
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HISTORY OF THE McCLELLAN SADDLE.* 
By CAPTAIN EDWARD DAVIS, Tuirtreentu CAVALRY. 


T is said that the very complete revision of cavalry equipment, 

which is now approaching its conclusion, will result in the 
disappearance of the McClellan saddle from our list of equip- 
ment. If this be so, it is appropriate to recall certain interesting 
facts regarding the origin of the McClellan saddle and its long 
career of hard service. 

‘rom old documents it appears that a board of officers, con- 
vened in 1847, adopted what was called the Grimsley saddle, 
which appeared to serve with considerable satisfaction until ap- 
proximately 1855. About that time there appeared on the scene 
a number of gentlemen, each of whom had invented or designed 
a saddle which he deemed entirely worthy of adoption for use 
by the cavalry of the United States. Among these were the 
Hope saddle, which found favor in Texas; the Campbell saddle, 
which was adjustable by springs, and the Jones saddle, which 
was adjustable by the use of hinges. These rival claimants ap- 
peared to possess business ambition in connection with inventive 
genius and the War Department was persuaded to purchase, for 
experimental purposes, several hundred saddles of the above 
mentioned varieties. At the same time, Mr. Grimsley, who had 
been furnishing the Government with the saddles which bore his 
name, did not neglect to remind the authorities that they ought 
to stand pat and not abandon his saddle for any of these new 
models. 

Just about this time the saddle competition was intensified 
by the introduction of a model which was presented by Captain 
George B. McClellan, First Cavalry, who was later to gain dis- 
tinction as a Major General. Captain McClellan had just re- 

*The procurement of certain data, indispensable to the presentation of 


this subject, was greatly facilitated by the interest taken in the matter by Brig- 
adier General Alfred Mordecai, retired. 
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turned from a tour of Europe, where, as one of a commission of 
officers, he had observed the operations in the Crimea and had 
also made an extensive study of the armies of Europe. In addi- 
tion to his saddle, he suggested new models of other articles, 
and, after consideration by a board, an ample supply of the 
saddles and other articles was issued to the service for purposes 
of experiment and comparison. 

To show the extensive tests carried on by the Ordnance De- 
partment in order to select the best saddle out of the varieties 
above mentioned, the following quotations from reports* of the 
Chief of Ordnance are pertinent: “October 25,1855. * * * 
The duty of furnishing horse equipment having been transferred 
from the Quartermasters to the Ordnance Department (G. O. 5, 
\W. D., 1855), these articles now come under the designation of 
ordnance stores. * * * * For the purpose of testing prac- 
tically the merits of different patterns of horse equipments, the 
cavalry regiments have been supplied with those known as 
Grimsleys, and also with those prepared after the pattern of 
Campbell—the latter having been examined and recommended 
by a board of cavalry officers.” And the following about three 
years later: “July 19,1858. * * * I may add that there is 
no regularly prescribed pattern for cavalry or dragoon horse 
equipments, the various patterns in use, viz.: Grimsley’s, McClel- 
lan’s, Jones’ (Campbell’s ?) and Hope’s, being all experimental. 

* * It seems proper that the pattern should be selected by 
a board of officers of rank and experience representing each of 
the five mounted regiments Pale 

As a result of the experiments above referred to, which 
were carried on during the four years 1855-58, a board of offi- 
cers was convened in January, 1859, to make a final selection of 
a service saddle and appurtenant equipment. The three senior 
members of this board were Colonel Philip St. George Cooke, 
Second Dragoons; Lieut. Colonel Robert I. Lee, Second Cav- 
alry, and Lieut. Colonel Joseph FE. Johnston, First Cavalry, an 
array of recognized military ability which compels confidence. 
This board, after examining and experimenting with the various 


saddles above referred to and after considering the reports of 


* Ordnance Notes No. 2. 
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SADDLE. 


marches of 1,000 and 2,000 


miles, decided to recommend the McClellan saddle. The War 


officers covering experiences on 


Department approved the recommendation, and: thus, after four 
years’ experimentation with five different kinds of saddles, the 
McClellan was adopted and its service career of more than half 
a century was initiated. 

The origin of the McClellan saddle has at various times 
been vaguely characterized as “Crimean,” “Russian,” ‘Euro- 
at least not in 





pean,”’ etc.; but no facts have been presented 
recent years—in substantiation of these vague allusions. From 
one who is best situated to know General McClellan’s personal 
claims as to the origin of this saddle, we learn that: “he always 
claimed it as his own invention,” but whether it was a modifica- 
tion of a European saddle is not positively known. In a letter 
referring to his models of saddles and other articles, Captain 
McClellan said under date of December 25, 1856: “I cannot 
pretend to say that this equipment is by any means perfect, but 
I feel safe in asserting that it is an important step in the right 
direction; that it is not a copy of any European model and that 
it is superior to any equipment I saw in Europe. I am content 
to allow it to rest on its own merits, and I believe that it will, 
in its most important points, meet the approval of our cavalry 
officers.” In the same letter, after referring to a method of 
girth attachment which he then favored, he said: “I am not 
aware that we are indebted to any foreign model for any other 
part of the saddle”; and again, speaking of the shelter tent, “‘it 
is made rather larger than those used in Europe,” and, with ref- 
erence to the curb bit, “it is a modification of the Russian’; fur- 
ther, with regard to a girth, “the idea * * * is derived 
from the French.” 

By carefully analyzing the above quoted statements from 
the letter of December 25, 1856, as they stand, we find that the 
following is proved, viz.: ‘The McClellan saddle, and its appur- 
tenant equipment, as presented, was not a copy—viz.: not an 
exact reproduction of any European model, but that the idea of 
the girth was from the French, the bit a modification of the Rus- 
sian and the shelter tent similar to but larger than those of 


Europe. 
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A logical inference from the above is that Captain McClel- 
lan's European observation may naturally have influenced his 
ideas as to saddle construction even if his saddle was not actually 
copied from any European model. It was likewise natural that 
he should have made his letter somewhat aggressive in its 
pointed exclusion of things European, because from other docu- 
ments of those days it is apparent that there was some criticism 
of the proposed McClellan saddle because of its suspected Euro- 
pean origin. Then, as now, there flourished in our midst an 
admirable and modest brand of patriotism which assumed that 
all things American were, per se, superior, and that anything 
European should be disdained as of tainted origin. 

\s everyone knows, any saddle of worth must embody a 
number of good points taken from saddles of prior origin. The 
question arises then: What saddle did Captain McClellan have 
in mind as the one upon which he could best base his ideas of 
improvement? Let us search further and take up “The Report 
of Captain George B. McClellan, lirst Cavalry, one of the Offi- 
cers sent to the Seat of War in Europe in 1855 and 1856,” pub- 
lished as a Senate Document in 1857. This report, in addition 
to a review of the Crimean operations, includes a series of val- 
uable observations on the armed forces of I*rance, Great Britain, 
Russia, Austria, Prussia and Sardinia, as well as certain recom- 
mendations regarding the army of the United States. Under 
this latter head, on page 283, we find: “I would recommend 
that the shelter tent be adopted as a part of our system. A 
specimen, slightly altered from the French, will be submitted 
with the saddle shortly to be forwarded.” 

Studying the observations on the cavalry of the European 
nations above enumerated, we find reference to equipment in 
each case, but only two saddles are described in detail. One of 
these is the Hungarian saddle, a type which is of no interest in 
this particular research. On page 246, under the discussion of 
French horse equipments, we find the following remarks and the 
sketches which appear next below: The new saddle (i. e., new 
in comparison with another I'rench saddle) is the invention of 
Captain Cogent, director of the saddle factory at Saumur. The 


tree is cut out of a single piece of white wood, the cantle only 
being glued on; a piece of walnut, the grain running across the 
tree, is let into the pommel. * * * The whole is covered 
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with wet raw hide, glued on and sewed at the edges; no iron 
bolts or fastenings are used.” 





FIGURE 1. 


Side Bars, Cantle and Pommel of Saddle designed by Captain Cogent, Saumur. 
(McClellan’s Report, page 246.) 


The earliest official description and drawings of the McClel- 
lan saddle are thought to be those contained in the Ordnance 
Manual of 1861, and are here reproduced: 

‘‘Saddle-tree-—wood (beech); 1 pommel, made of 2 pieces 
framed together at top and glued; 1 cantle, formed of 2 pieces 
like the pommel; 2 side-bars (poplar), each made of 3 pieces 
glued together. * * * The tree is covered with rawhide, 
put on wet and sewed with thongs of the same and held in place 
by stitches through the wood along acai of the pommel and 


- 


eantle with the side-bars, etc.” 
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FIGURE 2 
Manual of 1861.— Plate 22. 





McClellan Tree. From Ordnance 
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A comparison of the preceding sketches and other data, to- 
gether with a conrideration of all the circumstances, leads us to 
the conclusion that the McClcllan saddle may have been sug- 
gested by the saddle of Captain Cogent of Saumur. This fact— 
or coincidence, as the case may be—is a welcome though rather 
unexpccted addition to the growing association between our 
service and the famous French school of equitation, the methods 
of which are being incorporated to a great extent into our own 
general scheme of instruction. 

An important feature of Captain Cogent’s saddle, which 
certainly was not incorporated into our service saddle, was his 
manner of arranging it so that a single size would suffice for all 
horses, or for the same horse as his condition of flesh varied. 
This was effected by attaching to the under surface of each 
side-bar a thin strip of cork which was faced with a layer of 
felt on the side next to the horse and by a leather pocket or 
flap on the side next the saddle. Lateral and longitudinal ad- 
justability or changes of fit were attained when necessary by in- 
serting additional strips of felt in the leather flap. Looking back 
from the present vantage point of increased experience and in- 
formation, it is apparent that our service saddle would have 
given better results if it had been equipped with felt pads for the 
side-bars. 

The writer has made considerable inquiry with a view to 
discovering the original model of the McClellan saddle in order 
that the above and kindred questions might be further investi- 
gated. Departmental museums and similar repositories offered 
no trace of the original tree, but it was discovered that the 
model was undoubtedly manufactured by the firm of Lacey & 
Philipps of Philadelphia. This clue ran out in the discovery that 
Lacey & Philipps went out of business about forty years ago 
and that all traccs of their product had disappeared in the oblit- 
erating growth of a great city. Possibly these lines may be read 
1 


by someone who can provide the desired information. 


In 1879 the McClcllan saddle had a narrow escape from 
elimination. The Equipment Board of that year (see G. O. 76, 
1879) recommended that the McClellan be discarded and the 
Whitman substituted. They remarked: ‘“* * * the board, 


while remembering that the McClellan tree has been of great 
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service, is satisfied that a change is now necessary. This conclu- 


sion is due in a measure to the experience of the board, but 
chiefly to the opinions of a great number of officers who are 
riding saddles of various kinds. * * * The board has en- 
deavored to find a saddle combining the merits of the various 
trees now in use. This, it is believed, has been done in the 
selection of the Whitman tree. * * *” The Chief of Ord- 
nance did not favor the board’s recommendation, stating: (1) 
that no reports condemning the McClellan saddle had reached 
his office, and (2) that 42,000 new McClellan saddles were on 
hand, left from war supplies. 

General Sherman, commanding the Army, reviewing the 
board’s proceedings, recommended the adoption of the Whitman 
saddle “for experiment, and for general use when the present 
stock of ‘McClellans’ is reduced below 20,000.” The Secretary 
of War directed: “The Whitman saddle tree will be deposited 
with the Chief of Ordnance and in future manufacture will be 
adopted as the model.” He also remarked that the large supply 
of horse equipments on hand would necessitate their use for 
some time to come. 

Officers now in the higher grades recall that Whitman sad- 
dles were issued, some with a horn on the pommel and some 
without. That the Whitman saddle, as then provided, did not 
firmly establish itself as equal to the conditions prevailing at that 
time, is inferred from the fact that the McClellan pursued the 
even tenor of its way. The board of 1884 evidently considered 
that the McClellan was doing well enough to be let alone, as 
they contented themselves with a few minor changes, principally 
in the seat. 

During recent years, apparently since about 1900, the com- 
plaints against the McClellan saddle have increased in volume 
and intensity. Possibly the considerable addition of new officers, 
new men and new horses resulting from the changes and in- 
creases incident to the Spanish War and the subsequent reorgan- 
ization may have created conditions which accentuated the actual 
defects of the McClellan saddle and caused a demand for im- 
provement—a demand which is formidable because it is backed 
up by facts. 
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So it seems we may prepare to take leave of this good old 
friend—for good old friend it has been to many loyal, brave and 
finished cavalrymen. For more than half a century it has car- 
ried our cavalry, in every variety of climate, temperature and 
terrain, through five wars aggregating some thirty years of serv- 
ice in the presence of an enemy. It will go, not as a result of 
mere craving for change, but after a searching investigation 
seeking improvement founded on the flinty stones of fact. 

In extending the glad hand to the new let us bestow no 
kicks upon the old, for we shall thereby unwittingly betray ig- 
norance of an honorable record. Some years from now you and 
I may come across a McClellan saddle in an unfrequented corner 
of a dusty museum. It will bear a tag on which he who dusts 
may read its name and the period of its service. Let us then 
add to that tag the words “‘Well done, thou good and faithfu! 


servant.”’ ere. 
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THE BEST COLOR FOR HORSES IN THE TROPICS. 


By LizurENANT CoLoneL CHARLES E. WOODRUFF, Mepicat Corps, 
U. S. Army. 


“INCE the publication in 1905 of the book, “The Effects of 
Tropical Light on White Men,” a persistent search has been 
made for data which would confirm or disprove any of its state- 
ments. A few facts were unexpectedly encountered of more 
than ordinary value to horsemen in the tropics, and it is with a 
view of eliciting exact statistics that this paper is written. If 
practical experience confirms the theoretical deduction from the 
facts so far known, it means that an increased efficiency and a 
very great saving will be possible by selecting proper colored 
horses, mules and draft cattle for the tropical stations. Before 
giving the facts, we must briefly explain the general principles 
governing the natural selection of animal colors. They are de- 
tailed in the above book in a manner not possible here, and it 
may be stated that among the thousands of notes made in the 
last six years, there are none which disprove any of those gen- 
eralizations and though several minor matters might be changed 
there is only one gross error in the book—that part advising 
sunshine in tuberculosis, for subsequent investigation failed to 
reveal any proof that light does good and much evidence that if 
excessive it does so much harm that the results are the best in 
cloudy mountain places like the Adirondacks; especially in the 
least pigmented cases. 

Every character of a “species” such as color or size is now 
known to be a result of natural selection of the fittest variations 
and the destruction of those unfit for survival. Consequently 
every species is limited to a very restricted environment and is 
injured or killed if it emigrates to another place where there are 
adverse factors against which it has no defenses. So we have 
ceased to consider ‘“‘characters’” as useless, much less harmful, 
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and when we do not know the use, it is our problem to find it. 
In particular the coloring of animals has been receiving very 
much attention of late, as the subject has been found to have 
enormous agricultural economic importance. 

The longest known use of color is concealment through 
resemblance to the background. No one on the yellowish plains, 
for instance, can see a coyote until it moves, or a white animal 
on the snow, or a red or green parrot among the red and green 
flowers and leaves of a tree. Domestic animals have no such 


needs, for man guards them, and this side of the matter may be 
dismissed from the discussion. From a military point of view, 
of course, conspicuous horses are undesirable as they draw 
fire, and for invisibility we should have those which most closely 
resemble the color of the average landscape, and luckily that 
color is the dun or sorrel as later explained. There is even a 
report that in the South African war, the white horses had to be 
dyed a neutral tint. 

Over 25 years ago Dr. Robert Wallace, then as now Pro- 
fessor of Agriculture in the University of Edinburgh, made the 
significant discovery that the skin of all domestic animals in the 
tropics was black, no matter what the color of the hair, white 
skins being the rare exceptions; hippos, rhinos, elephants, and all 
the antelopes except the bush-buck which lives in the shade of 
trees and is much lighter skinned than the others. Huxley and 
Helmholtz both acknowledged it to be a general condition but 
could not find the cause. Wallace himself tried to explain the 
matter at a meeting of the Edinburgh Royal Society, Dec. 9, 
1887 (see Proceedings, p. 64, Vol. XV.), but at that time little 
was known of the lethal effects of light, and the phenomenon 
was considered solely a benefit in heat radiation. We now know 
that light rays are fatal to every form of living substance on 
which experiments have been made, and that every animal is 
protected by skin pigment, hair or feathers;—even plant cells 
are killed if naked, like a bacterium, so they too are pigmented 
or shaded by hair or bark. The delicate filamentous rootlets are 
in the dark of course and few people realize how the light kills 
them. White ants are killed by light and they too must live in 
the dark, and finally many unprotected animals, mostly insects, 
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can venture out only at night. So the black skin pigment of 
tropical animals is a protection against light. 


Not all kinds of light have an equally injurious effect, for 


































their power varies with their wave frequency, the ultra-violet 

being the strongest; but they all have some effect and even the 
+ weakest or red and infra-red are deadly if strong enough. 
Even in the far north, where there is supposed to be less light, 
the snow glare is really terrific, but none of it can penetrate the 
thick white coats of the arctic animals, and the exposed sur- 
faces like the tip of the nose and the retina are heavily pig- 
, mented. Incufficiently pigmented men in the arctics are severely 
sunburned and also suffer from serious eye diseases due to the 
excessive light, while the pigmented Eskimo escapes. 

It is necessary to keep in mind the reasons for variations 
in light according to latitude and elevation. The air itself is 
not entirely transparent, and in addition it is made still more 
opaque by its suspended solids and dissolved water vapor, so 
that the more oblique the sun’s rays the more air they trans- 
verse and the weaker they are, and the rays are of course much 
stronger in the upper atmosphere. A great many actinometric 
observations have been made abroad (see La Lumiere et La Vie 
by Dr. Thomas Nogier) and they show that until the rising sun 





is 10 degrees above the horizon it has scarcely any actinic ef- 
fect and even after it is above 10 degrees its effect increases 
very slowly until it is 65 degrees high, after which it augments 
very rapidly, being of course at its maximum at the zenith. We 
consequently find that more than half of the total light at any 
place is received between 10 a. m. and 2 p. m. and more than 
seven-tenths between 9 a. m. and 3 p. m. For some unknown 
reason the amount of light transmitted by the air varies slightly 
with the temperature, so that hot days are really lighter than 
cool ones, other factors being equal, and for equal sun eleva- 
tions the afternoons are lighter than the mornings. 

In high latitudes, therefore, where the sun’s rays must 
travel obliquely through a long distance of air, the actinic effect 
is proportionately less, often too little to do the chemical work in 
; plant leaves even if the temperature is high enough. Neverthe- 
less, it often happens at any one place, that though in summer, 
the light is greatest, most of it is absorbed by the green vegeta- 
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tion around us, but that in winter though the sun is least in- 
tense more of it is reflected from the snow into our faces, as 
though we were looking at the sun itself. The Eskimo there- 


fore needed more pigment protection than the forest-living 
New England Indians. The noon sun in midsummer in Chi- 
cago is about 20 degrees from the zenith and is about as strong 
as the December noon sun on the equator, facts which must be 
kept in mind in discussing climate. Even at Edinburgh at 56 
degrees the summer noon sun is 33 degrees from the zenith and 
has nearly the strength of the midwinter sun in the northern 
tropics, for equal cloudiness, but the north has strong light only 
a very short time and the tropics all the time and of greater 
power. The number of possible hours of sunshine is practically 
the same the world over, only at the north pole it is in one long 
day and at the equator in 183 periods of 12 hours each. 

For these reasons the blackest pigment is needed and_ the 
blackest animals exist near the equator, and as these places are 
also hot the animals are at a very great advantage in another 
respect, for the laws of radiation show that black surfaces radiate 
heat to cooler bodies very freely but white ones do not. All 
these animals therefore are much cooler for their blackness when 
the air temperature is less than that of their bodies, as usually 
is the case in the tropics where the air is never at blood heat 
in natural conditions. But black animals are at a fatal dis- 
advantage where the surroundings are hotter than they are, for 
by the laws of absorption dark bodies absorb heat very freely 
in such conditions, the familiar black tea kettle heats up and 
cools off sooner than the bright tea pot. To avoid the danger, 
black animals hide in the day time;—some are nocturnal and 
hide in caves like the cat family, or in shaded jungles like ele- 
phants or in water like the hippopotamus and carabao. If we 
force them into the heat, they suffer from thermic fever with 
more or less delirium—a familiar sight with carabao if they are 
not allowed to bathe every two hours. 

A wild animal that must go forth in the day time has an- 
other protection,—a thin hairy coat of light colored material 
to reflect as much of the sun’s rays as possible. The most ef- 
fective is white and this color is quite common in tropical birds, 
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cattle and horses, but the usual one is some shade of yellow— 
a most important provision for horses, as we will later show. 
Feathers of all colors, even white, being opaque, there is no 
need of skin pigment in birds. I have no data as to skin color 
of fur or wool clothed animals, but believe that it is generally 
white, for the light does not penetrate the coat. 

The amount and kind of clouds are most important con- 
siderations, for they may reduce the light very materially if they 
are between us and the sun, but increase it if so situated and 
fleecy that they reflect more sun’s rays to us. Sky glare is 
sometimes found to give more light than the sun itself, so that 
the total light received may be much greater than if the sky was 
cloudless. ‘Thick mist, fogs and clouds are very effective in 
excluding light, and as the northwest corner of Europe is 
notoriously cloudy and foggy, it is found that the domestic 
animals developed there, have so little need of pigment that 
some of the breeds have “white” skins, which are never color- 
less, by the way, for the red blood shines through as a rule and 
somewhat protects the lower tissues. Nor are they albinos 
either, for they have pigment where needed—in the eye, for 
instance. They have simply stopped forming skin pigment be- 
cause the light skin is a tremendous advantage in conserving 
body heat in cold surroundings. Arctic animals are the warmer 
during the long nights for their white coats, and as they can- 
not get any sun’s heat in the days, they do not need “warm” 
dark clothes. Similarly a white hog will thrive where a black 
one will freeze and a white man also thrives in cold where a 
negro cannot. It must be noted that the blackest men and the 
blackest animals can not and do not exist in the hottest parts of 
the earth. 

The black animals are thus very much more restricted as to 
range of temperature than white ones, for they can stand neither 
heat nor cold. It is a mistaken idea that the negro can stand 
heat that is much higher than that of his blood, for in such 
conditions as fire-rooms he absorbs heat and suffers much more 
from thermic fevers and allied conditions than the white men 
working with him, and our statistics show that black soldiers 
have much the highest percentage of cases of both frost bite 
and sun stroke. In his natural home he is mostly nocturnal and 
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the air is rarely over 90 degrees; at least he avoids the midday 
sun, and when he must go abroad he dons white clothes like the 
Arab. The black horse shows the same temperature restrictions 
as the black man, for it cannot stand the cold like the light 
colored horses of cold countries, and needs warmer stables and 
more blanketing to survive. Moreover, I find that in the tropics 
the black horse is more liable to “blow-up” as the teamsters say ; 
—that is, on a hot trail it gets thermic fever with more or less 
delirium and dies where the white horse is comfortable. But in 
moderate temperatures, below blood-heat, black men and _ black 
animals are at a great advantage. There is not only much 
evidence that in cold conditions, both black men and_ black 
horses are more easily “chilled” but both suffer more from 
“colds” and pneumonia than the lighter colored. On the other 
hand Captain A, C. Nissen informs me that at Camp Stotsen- 
burg in 1902-3 he commanded a troop mounted on beautiful 
sorrels which had been personally selected and brought over by 
General Earl D. Thomas, and that it was remarkable how well 
these horses retained condition while the dark bays and blacks 
were having a dreadful time with surra and alf other diseases. 
This was due to better fitness of sorrels to the hot climate, for 
there is no evidence that disease-bearing insects are attractive to 
one color more than another; though that is a point deserving 
further investigation. 

Now all our domestic animals except the turkey, an Ameri- 
can product, the cat, an Egyptian, and Arabian horse, come 
directly from this cloudy northwest corner of Europe where they 
have been for thousands of vears, and even the Arabian horse is 
probably a variety of the European breeds. Remotely all the 
European domestic animals including the cat were domesticated 
in Asia from wild species and imported into Europe or Africa, 
in neolithic times (see Williston in Pop. Sc. Mo., Dec., 1910). 
Though they may have been protected from light originally they 
have largely lost the skin protection, in a cold cloudy environ- 
ment which made it not only unnecessary but an actual dis- 
advantage. Agriculturists are therefore just beginning to 
realize that these white skinned animals fitted for cold dark 
climates will not thrive in light places. 

Professor Starling of the University of London called at- 
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tention some time ago to the fact that the northern white 
skinned horse will not survive the tropics where the white- 
haired black-skinned Arabian thoroughbred thrives. The Honor- 
able W. M. Hays, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, informs 
me that they have never succeeded in establishing the white- 
skinned northern hog in our south, where the black pig thrives. 
Professor D, A. Gaumitz of the University of Minnesota re- 
ports a similar difficulty in the sunny middle west,* and Pro- 
fessor G. A. Morton of the Colorado State Agricultural College 
writes that in the intense sunlight of the far west, “white hogs 
sun scald severely. In many cases, the entire back—from head 
to tail—will be severely inflamed and covered with scabs and 
scurf. This affects the well being of the animal so that it is 
difficult to keep white pigs thrifty and growing. We now ad- 
vocate in this State only black or red hogs for the reasons given 
above.” Long ago Darwin found that the white pig dies out in 
a few years when crossed with the black. 

Recently I have found that white skinned northern hogs 
will not thrive in the Philippines and one raiser actually kills all 
white ones in a litter. Similarly, white skinned bull-terriers and 
fox-terriers are short lived in the tropics and subject to all kinds 
of diseases, even when given the utmost care. They are being 

*“The large improved Yorkshire is a white hog, both the hair and the 
skin. These are grown in Ontario where there is considerable foggy weather 
or cloudy days. In Minnesota these hogs are not grown quite as easily and 
in the west down through Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, and in the south 
where there are very few days that are not sunshiny and bright, it is im- 
possible to grow these hogs at all. Prof. Cotterell, formerly of the Colorado 
Experiment Station at Fort Collins, Prof. Morton, who is there at the 
present time, and Prof. Carlyle, who is now at Moscow, Idaho, all roted 
this effect on the Yorkshire hog. These men were attempting to grow bacon 
hogs and to show the people the correct types. They worked with the Tam- 
worth, a sandy colored pig, the Berkshire, a black pig, and the Yorkshire, a 
white pig. The Tamworth and the Berkshire did fine, but the Yorksh're hogs 
all hecame affected with some skin trouble, mange, or something similar, ard 
as soon as affected ceased to grow. Protection from the sun helped in 
growing them, but the hogs never did well and they were given trials year 
after year with some of the best stock obtainable. Eventually the growing of 
them was given up entirely because they do not withstand the sunlight. 

“The same observations have heen made of Chester White hogs here 
in the state and it is believed that these are not more popular than they are 
on this very account.” 
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constantly imported, but do not leave a trace even in the native 
cur of mixed blood. 

The same story is now being told as to cattle. Tropical 
species all have black skins, whether the hair is black, white or 
a shade of red or yellow, and the imported northern white 
skinned breeds do not flourish. The skin is subject to the same 
eruption in Africa as the white pig in Colorado. Even white 
patches of skin are a disadvantage and I find that in the Philip- 
pines they are often the seat of these same actinic eruptions, also 
similar to the summer eruptions on the white noses on horses as 
far north as Maryland. But the total effect on the unprotected 
organism causes degeneration and extinction. Cattlemen in such 
countries are constantly importing breeders to keep up the stock. 
Professor Wallace strongly advises that only those breeds with 
pigmented skins be taken to South \frica to improve the stock 
for milk or meat (see publication of the British South African 
Company, London, 1908), and strongly approves the experiment 
now being made by Mr. A. P. Borden of Pierce, Texas, who in- 
troduced the Indian zebu, and who ‘now finds that their half- 
breeds are bigger, fatter and more resistant to Texas diseases. 
(See Pastoralists’ Review, Melbourne, Australia, Nov. 16, 1909, 
and American Breeder’s Magazine, 1910.) Whether these half- 
breeds can be made permanent is doubtful, as the progeny will 
revert to one or other tvpe if they survive. Indeed there is 
abundant evidence that no such crosses can be permanent even 
if they are vigorous. New hereditary varieties are invariably 
slight modifications of pre-existing varieties and not crosses. 
Even “crosses” in plants are bred for “points” between close 
varieties and are not hybrids of widely separated breeds. 

What concerns horsemen is the big generalization now 
being made from these facts by progressive breeders ;—a domes- 
tic animal which after thousands of years of natural and artificial 
selection has become adjusted in physique to one set of condi- 
tions as to climate, food and care, is by that very token unfit 
for another set. If we want to stock up a new place with ani- 
mal or plant we must secure breeds from where the conditions 
are as nearly identical as possible, for it takes too long to 
develop a new breed by selection, which must be done by easy 


stages extending over centuries. In fact no wild animal has 
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been domesticated for many thousands of years, with the ex- 
ception of the alpaca, llama and turkey—all in America, and 


every new permanent breed we are told of, is a slight modifica- 
tion of a pre-existing breed which has been in the same or simi- 
lar place for ages. 

The horse is not a tropical animal at all, but he and all his 
near relatives, the asses, back to their tiny five-toed ancestor, 
have lived in dry temperate plains. The early stages occurred in 
America, perhaps, but specimens drifted to northern Europe and 
Asia, where they survived while the .\merican stock was killed 
off by some climatic change; all our present “wild” horses are 
due to post-Columbian importations of domestic breeds of 
Europe. The pre-historic native European man used _ these 
horses for food for many tens of thousands of years, but ap- 
parently never domesticated them—perhaps he hadn’t intelli- 
gence enough. ‘There is said to be a tiny remnant of this old 
European horse at Ile d’ Yeu, Vendee (see MacCurdy, Smith- 
sonian Report, 1909, p. 559), but every other horse in Europe 
or Africa is a descendant of breeds domesticated in Asia and 
imported during or since neolithic times. 

The very sweat glands themselves of both man and _ horses 
are evidence of early northern evolution for they permit of 
rapid changes of temperature and cooling off by evaporation in 
a dry atmosphere where hair had to be retained for protection 
from cold shortly afterwards. Sweat glands as a rule are not 
developed in moist hot countries nor in animals clothed in wool 
or fur, as they would be useless, or dangerous, and all such 
animals have other ways of keeping cool,—dogs, cats, carabao, 
birds, etc. Consequently northern species taken to the tropics 
perspire unduly in conditions where the adjusted natives have 
dry skins—man as well as animals. If there is excessive 
perspiration it is evidence of lack of adjustment, for the normal 
skin is dry. That is why dark skinned races of men are per- 
fectly dry and comfortable in a moderate heat, where a white 
man is dripping in perspiration through inability to radiate. 
Tt is amazing how the Chinese and Filipinos, for instance, can 
stand the oppressive heat of their houses and shops, without a 
drop of perspiration in evidence. Similarly the northern horse 
will not thrive in a moist hot country and even when he be- 
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comes wild as in South America he cannot get within 25 de- 
grees of the equator, but he does better in dry Australia, even 
in the tropical zone. In the hot sunshine, the darker the horse 
the more he frets and perspires, and we can imagine his feel- 
ings by donning black clothes and exercising with him. 

The single hoof too is evidence of evolution in dry coun- 
tries, for the split hoof is needed for support in marshy land— 
a carabao’s foot for instance spreads like a parachute and he 
can walk comfortably where a horse bogs down. There is 
considerable evidence that all the double-hoofed animals arose 
southern Asia, and we know that all our domestic cattle 
When the split-hoofed animals take to 


in 
were thence derived. 
the uplands for permanent residence, the hoofs in the course 
of ages dwindle to tiny points permitting of climbing on narrow 
iedges. As a side thought it should be stated that the hog is 
frequently born with fused metacarpals and a single hoof— 
the “‘mule-foot” hog. It is a “sport” or “mutation” which is 
inheritable and as it is supposed to be an advantage, perhaps 
from less danger of harboring infections, efforts are now being 
made to develop the breed in several of our western and 
southern states. The point of interest to us is the fact that the 
best specimens are black or red but not white skinned. (See 
American Breeder’s Magazine, 1910.) 

Now the primitive horses in their wanderings in the last 
two million years have frequently been compelled to change the 
color of their clothing according to climate and other condi- 
tions. The oldest known picture of paleolithic European horses 
(Smithsonian Report, 1909, p. 560), perhaps drawn 100.000 
years ago, gives a distinct impression of a roan, though every- 
where else in modern times the wild horse (not escaped domes- 
ticated varieties) is some shade of yellow to conceal him on the 
yellow plains like the coyote or lion. This color is an advantage 
in reflecting heat in summer and conserving it in winter, the 
black skin beneath protecting from light. Blacks are never 
found, as they would freeze in winter or “blow-up” in summer 
As a matter of fact the black is a fancy product of artificial 
selection, and a poor one, too, as he requires artificial protection 
in all seasons, as previously explained. Noted racers are rarcly 


black. Sometimes black stripes were required for better con- 
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cealment in the long shadows of tall grass, as in the zebra, but 
on the whole they are essentially light coated with black skins. 

The following is a quotation from the excellent address to 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science by 
Prof. William Ridgway of Cambridge University (Popular 
Science Monthly, December, 1908) on “The Application of 
Zoological Laws to Man.” It shows that in nature slight dif- 
ferences of climate make great differences in the coloration and 
type fit to survive. In domestication similarly slight differences 
of climate make vast differences in type and in efficiency or 
fitness of displaced types: 


“Tf we follow the horse from northern Asia to the Cape of Good Hope, 
we shall find that every belt has its own particular type, changes in osteology 
as well as in coloration taking place from region to region. First we meet the 
old dun horse, with its tendency to become white, the hest European examples 
of which were probably the now extinct ponies of the Lofoden Isles. In Asia, 
Prejvalsky’s horse is the best living instance—a dun-colored animal with little 
trace of str:pes. Bordering on the Prejvalsky horse, or true tarpan, comes 
the Asiatic asses: First, the dzeggetai of Mongolia, a fawn-colored animal, 
the under parts being Isabella colored; then comes the kiang, of the upper 
Indus Valley, seldom found at a lower altitude than 10,000 feet, rufous brown 
with white under parts, whilst, as might be expected from its mountain 
habitat, its hind quarters are much more developed in length and strength than 
in the asses of the plains. The Onager indicus, onager and hemippus are found 
in all the great plains of the Punjab, Afghanistan, western India, Baluchistan, 
Persia and Syria, whilst a few are said to survive in South Arabia. All these 
are lighter in color than the kiang, the typical onager being a white animal 
with yellow blotches on the side, neck and head. All the Asiatic asses are dis- 
tingu shed by the absence of any shontlder stripe, though they occasionally show 
traces of stripes on the lower part of the legs. The southern Asiatic asses just 
described in their grayer color and smaller hoofs approximate to the wild asses 
of Africa, especially to those of Somaliland, whilst it is maintained that in 
their cry, as well as in their color, the kiang and dzeggetai come closer to 
the horse, whose next neighbors they are. 

“Passing to Africa, we find the ass of Nubia and Abyssinia showing a 
shoulder stripe, and frequently with very strongly defined narrow stripes on 
the legs, the ears being longer than those of the onager. But in closer prox- 
imity to southwestern Asia comes the Somali ass, which differs from those 
of Nubia and Abyssinia by being grayer in color, by the entire absence of 
shoulder stripes and by smaller ears, in all which characteristics it comes 
closer to its neighbors on the Asiatic side than it does to its relations in 
Abyssinia and Nubia. 

“Next we meet.the zebras. First comes the magnificent Grévy zebra of 
Somaliland, Shoa and British Fast Africa. It is completely striped down 
to its hoofs, but the coloration of the specimens from Shoa differs from that 
of those from Somaliland, and from those of British ast Africa. The Grévy 
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zebra has its hoofs rounded in front like those of a horse, but its ears are 
more like its neighbors, the asses, than those of any other zebra. 

“In the region north of the river Tana the Burchelline group of zebras 
overlaps the Grévy, and though it differs essentially in form, habits and shape 
af its hoofs from the Grévy, some of those in the neighborhood of Lake Bar- 
ringo show gridiron markings on the croup like those on the Grévy zebra, 
whilst, like the latter, they also possess functional premolars. 

“All of the zebras of the equatorial regions are striped to the hoofs, but 
when we reach the Transvaal. the Burchelline zebra, known as Chapman's, is 
divesting itself of stripes on its legs, whilst the ground color is getting less 
white and the stripes less black. Further south the true Burchell zebra of the 
Orange River has completely lost the stripes on its legs and under surface, its 
general coloring being pale yellowish brown, the stripes being dark brown or 
nearly black. South of the Orange River the now extinct quagga of Cape 
Colony had not only hegun to lose the stripes of its under part and on the 
hind quarters, but in Daniell’s specimen they only survived on the neck as far 
as the withers, the animal having its upper surface bay and a tail like that of a 
horse, whilst all specimens of quagga show a rounded hoof like that of a 
horse. 

“In the quagga of 30°-32° S. we have practically a bay horse corresponding 
to the bay Libyan horse of lat. 30°-32° N 

“But the production of such variations in color do not require great differ- 
ences of latitude. On the contrary, from the study of a series of skins of zebras 
shot for me in British East Africa, each of which is from a known locality and 
from a known altitude, there can be no doubt that such variations in color are 
found from district to district within a comparatively small area 

“In addition to the two species of zebra already mentioned, there is the 
mountain zebra, formerly extremely common in the mountainous parts of 
Cape Colony and Natal, though now nearly extinct in that area. Its hind 
legs, as might naturally have been expected from its habitat, are more devel- 
oped than those of the other zebras, just as these same limbs are also more 
developed in the kiang of the Himalayas than in any other ass. 

“With these facts before us, there can be no doubt that environment is a 
most potent factor not only in coloration, but also in osteology. No less cer- 


hat environment is capable of producing changes in animal types 
it is an historical fact that there were 


tain is it t 





with great rapidity. Thus, althoug! 
no horses in Java in 1346, and it is known that the ponies now there are 
descended from those brought in by the Arabs, yet within five centuries there 
has arisen a race of ponies (often striped) some of which are not more than 


Darwin himself has given other examples of the rapid change 





in structure of horses when transferred from one environment to another, 





for instance, when Pampas horses were brought up into the Andes. 
‘Another good example is that of the now familiar Basuto ponies. Up 
1845 the Basutos did not possess a single horse, those of them who went 


own and worked for the Boers of the Orange River usually taking their pay 





in cattle. At the date mentioned some of them began to take horses instead. 


These horses were of the ordinary mixed colonial kinds, and we may be sure 
that the Boers did not let the Basutos have picked specimens. The Basutos 
turned these horses out on their mountains, where, living under perfectly 
1 


natural conditions, their posterity within less than forty years had_ settled 


lefined type of mountain pony.” 


down into a well- 
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A white coat is the best, both in cold and hot plains, but 
it is fatally conspicuous in wild species. Yet when domesti- 


cated and man protects it, resemblance to the black ground is 
no longer a prime necessity and the tendency is for the domes- 
tic breed to turn white in extremes of climate. The “typical” 
Chinese pony is milk white or gray with a black skin in a cold 
climate, and the Arabian breed tends to white in a hot one— 
and it too always has a jet black skin. The classical deserc 
picture is a white robed Arab on a white horse, and each has 2 
pigmented skin to keep out the light while the coat reflects the 
heat. I have made careful observations among the small horses 
of the Visayas—a curious mixture of Chinese and East Indian 
stocks—and |] have been amazed at the enormous percentage 
of whites, grays, and roans, nearly all the rest being of yellow 
shades with few light bay. About the only healthy blacks were 
carriage teams which are never exposed to the midday sun. 
Practically all colors shad black skins, there being no albinos, 
the alleged albinos having red or yellow skins and well pig- 
mented eyes. Similarly there are no albino carabao, for the 
skin of these “white” ones is red or yellow and eyes black. 
It is also to be noted that the light roans bring higher prices 
because they keep healthier on poor food, bad care and hard 
work. It is very significant that the best Philippine ponies, those 
from Southern Luzon centering around Batangas, are believed 
to be decended from Arabs, introduced long ago by the 
Spaniards, or more likely the North .\frican Barbs which are 
much more common in Spain than the Arab. 

The Texan native stock is running to sorrel and light bay, 
as the darker colors do not survive in such vigor. In the 
Southwest the pintos are more in evidence. On the western 
plains, the most vigorous and enduring are the ugly dirty 
yellows, which the cowboys prefer for work, reserving the 
blacks for show or pleasure as a rule. In the darker eastern 
States the farmer prefers the bay for endurance, but the Fili- 
pino finds the best are the buckskins with black stripes down 
the spine. Irom Vitzwygram’s “Horses and Stables” one would 
presume that in England chestnuts and bays are good, but the 
lighter grades of any color are bad, as we would presume 
where there is neither great heat, cold nor light. The ass, which 
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wild dun tropical animal, has run for thousands of years 
to gray and white under domestication in Africa, Asia and 
Europe. On the other hand in Northwest Europe any color of 
horse will survive which gets stable protection, and as a matter 
of fact the white skinned ones are very common as they keep 
warm in winter. There is then ample reason for the almost 
invariable rule that our white mules have black skins, inherited 
either from the black skinned ass or, what is more likely still, 


are remote descendants of white Arabians or Barbs, 

\VWhen we do take the northern stock to the tropics they 
must be shaded or they sicken or die. We did not know that 
the retina was only sufficiently pigmented to protect from the 
subducd light of N. W. Europe, but horsemen were so strong- 
ly of the opinion that the stock must be sunned that they could 


not realize that too much sunning was fatal. So in 1908 in 
Cuba it was necessary to prohibit unshaded picketing between 
9 a. m. and 4 p. m. to prevent the eye troubles due to the light. 
This is the reason for the former prevafence of conjunctivitis, 
iritis, retinitis and blindness among American horses in the 
Philippines and indecd quite a number were ruined in health in 
other ways before we realized the danger of midday exposure. 
The eye is so shaded from light that a horse cannot see much 
above the horizontal, and high checking may cause injury from 
sky-glare. 

So difficult is it to preserve European horses in India, 
that they have depended upon native cattle for transport 
even in the field and light artillery. I have been informed by 
Dr. C. G. Thomson, Veterinarian of the Philippines Bureau of 
Agriculture, that the best breed for this purpose has been found 
by experience to be the Nellore cattle which, like the Arabian 
horse, has a white coat and a black skin. It is said that this 
stock made it possible to send Indian troops to Egypt in 1801 
to drive out the French. Conspicuousness was of little disad- 
vantage compared to survival. Cavalrymen and _ artillerymen 
are unanimous in opinion that their horses must not be con- 
spicuous or they draw fire and now we see that the color 
selected must be one which is best for the climate, and that in 
the tropics we may have to depend on the yellow colors for 
mounts and to abandon such concealment for the trains, using 
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white mules as the British have done in India for a century and 
a half with white oxen. 

Another general law applies to the migration of northern 
stock and it is of very great importance. Zoologists have long 
known that if a species extends very far in latitude the varieties 
increase in size from the equator towards the arctics, and that if 
a genus is similarly extended the species are bigger as we go 
away from the tropics. There are big mammals in both ex- 
tremes with special means of keeping proper temperature, but 
other things being equal, bulk is an enormous advantage in 


keeping warm in cold climates, and slenderness and small size 
in keeping cool in the hot. This rule applies to man also, and 


it has long been known that the big northerners of Europe 
have a much higher sick and death rate in India or Africa and 
even in the United States than the little men like Lord Roberts and 
Dr. Livingston, the explorer. Tropical horses are all small, even 
tiny like the Japanese,- and though special breeds like the Shet- 
land and Icelandic can be kept by man in the north where food 
is too scarce for big animals, yet the tendency is towards bulk 
in the vigorous and well fed. The Percheron is wholly out of 
place in the tropics and the effort to breed up big beef cattle is 
liable to fail. The matter is closely connected with color in 
keeping cool, for these huge horses are largely grays. 

In passing it might be explained that there are three dis- 
tinct ways in which horses change color. The first is by sun- 
burn, as when we see blacks turn reddish brown—a_ natural 
provision, by the way, to avoid overheating in summer. This 
change is not transmissible, and the colts born of such burnt 
stock are as black as their ancestors. Black horses vary in their 
ability to sun-burn, and this valuable character is inheritable. 
The wild animal varies all over—that is, each hair is the 
same, and the best color is selected for survival, so that there 
is a tendency to solid colors, for these congenital variations are 
inheritable. Under domestication we have a third method, for 
when a solid dark color is taken to a light country, only a few 
hairs at a time change to white—for some reason we do not 
understand—and we thus have the grays from the blacks and 
roans from the bays or yellows. These, too, are inheritable, and 
as man invariably selects the best for breeders, the grays and 
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roans increase very rapidly where they are the best. That is, 
the solid colors are domestic variations of wild species and the 
grays and roans are domestic variations of domestic solid 
colored varieties. 

All grays and roans whiten with age and are usually quite 
dark when born. By the laws of evolution such late appear- 
ing characters are the most recently evolved, and it is proof 
that the grays or white horses is a recent variety probably evolved 
in domestication as better than the concealing yellow of the 
wild varieties. The northern indigenous dun horses tended to 
turn white in winter like the fox, hare, and ptarmigan, for 
then it was an advantage in concealment, as well as heat con- 
servation, and it even tended to stay white the year round, but 
such types even though best for climatic purposes were more 
conspicuous and were not established until man protected them 
from slaughter by carnivorous enemies. 

Coat color is thus seen to be purely for heat protection 
or conservation, the underclothing or skin pigment is never 
colored but is always black or blackish brown for light protec- 
tion if there is an outer thin garment of hair. Red skin is 
found only where the hair is thin and red, and is really not 
an underclothing. The color is to reflect and is useless under- 
neath. There has never been an explanation of the scientific 
reasons for the experiments with orange-red underclothing. 
What we want are garments which do not transmit any rays, 
and any color will do, but as black is best for equal thickness of 
material, nature always selects that color for the microscopically 
thin undergarment of the skin pigmented layer. As a matter 
of fact the orange-red clothing used had shrunk in dyeing and 
was of heavier weight than many people wear in northern win- 
ters, and the results only show that we should not use heavy 
clothes in the tropics. Quicker results would have followed 
from issuing furs. Besides, the men often went out in their 
undershirts and were at as great a disadvantage as the carabao 
in the sun. The latest report of the dark colored khaki cloth 
also shows it to be too hot. White is the best but requires a 
black undergarment in the sun as with Arabian horses, while 
the yellow khaki is opaque enough without underclothing and is 


the color nature uses with wild horses. For night use or in 
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shaded houses and stables black is the best for it radiates heat 
and is selected by nature as the coolest for nocturnal tropical 
animals. White is too hot at night as it conserves heat as in 
polar animals, but somehow we think it cool. But black horses 
are cooler in summer in shaded stables than the white animals. 
The double canvas awning of tropical passenger ships has a 
white canvas on top and a dark one, generally blue, a few 
inches beneath it—the same arrangement as nature uses with 
white horses in light countries. It is exceedingly comfortable 
and I have successfully used the scheme in hospital tents for 
the tropics—a white fly over a blue topped tent—and found it 
very comfortable. 

The Coreans dress in white for it serves the same purpose 
of heat conservation as the whiteness of their northern horses 
and arctic animals; but tropical peoples who are not compelled 
to go outdoors in the daytime show a remarkable tendency to 
don black or dark colors like the carabao, as more comfortable 
from the greater radiation. The main use of man’s hair is to 
shade the brain, and in hot climates it tends to become kinky 
(never woolly), for greater effectiveness and also not be un- 
duly hot. Perhaps a horse’s mane has a similar use as well as 
a protection from insects. 

The matter of color fitness to the tropics has never been 
brought up, consequently there are no available statistics as to 
the relative efficiency, health and length of life of the various 
colors of horses. Nevertheless in a few tropical places, I have 
found that horsemen have noticed that the light colors and 
grays are the best. The blacks are the most sickly and shorter 
lived, if exposed, but if carefully shaded from 9 a. m. to 4 p. m., 
their blackness is a great advantage in keeping cool. Here and 
there, I have found teams of gray horses or mules in perfect 
condition after years of work on hot trails without a day’s 
sickness, in conditions which worry, fret, sicken and kill the 
dark ones. The only accurate figures obtainable were given 
me by Captain S. C. Vestal, C. A. C., who had a mounted or- 
ganization at Tampa through the hot season of 1898: 

“We had six blacks, sixty bays, twelve sorrels, and about 
seventy grays. These horses were exposed to the sun with very 
little protection for about two months. They were all in ex- 
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cellent condition when we received them. We gave them as 
much shelter as possible, but they were necessarily exposed 
during the day to the sun. Five of the six blacks died, and the 
sixth one must have died a short time after we turned him 
back to the quartermaster. Several bays died, and all lost flesh; 
none of the sorrels died; all lost flesh to a much less degree 
than the bays; none of the grays died; and, as far as we could 
see, they did not lose flesh. My recollection, on thinking the 
matter over, is that we had three or four roans that remained 
in excellent condition; but I cannot be certain of this. Never- 
theless, it seems to me that we placed the roans in the scale of 
health between the sorrels and the grays.” 

Major A. J. Robertson, P. C., informs me that in 1903 he 
bought 100 Chinese mules of all colors, for the Philippine con- 
stabulary, and yet eight years later, as far as he knew, only 
four had survived, and they had milk white hair and jet black 
skin. Even in our West, the negro soldiers used to say that a 
white mule never dies. In Manila, it has been observed that the 
horses which survive all adversities and become disabled from 
age are almost exclusively white, gray, roan and light yellow; 
the whites predominating very largely. The average length of 
life of American horses in the Philippines is only five years. 
Major Robertson from his experience proposes in the future to 
buy only white-haired, black-skinned mules. It is quite evident 
that by such rapid selection the Arab horse has become white or 
gray to a large extent in a very short time. Yet it takes more 
than a year to show the relative tropical adaptability of sorrels 
and dark bays, which, by the way, correspond to the grades of 
blond and brunet in man, and the latter also do not show much 
difference in one year, though it is a matter now undergoing 
investigation for the very kind of data we also need as to horses 
over five years in the tropics. 

What is now needed is carefully compiled statistics of 
horses which die or are disabled in every climate in the world to 
which we ship our horses and mules—including age, color, 
where bred, when and where purchased, how long in the new 
climate before death or disablement, and whether the animal had 


been vigorous or sickly as a rule. Even disabilities by injury 
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should be reported, for the best stock will survive what kills the 


feeble. 

As yet we cannot pretend to say what colors must be 
selected for each place, we can only presume that in the sunny 
West we should take the grays, lightest bays, sorrels and 
yellows; in the arid Southwest, resembling Northern Africa, 
the grays and very light colors, and in the Northeast and 
Northwest the darker colors; also that blacks should be ex- 
cluded from field service in the Southeast and the tropics, but 
in garrison they do well if shaded. Draft animals should be 
whites or grays exclusively. The increasing difficulty of get- 
ting the best solid colors for military uses is due to their 
dying out. We may have to accept grays very largely even 
if they are conspicuous. They seem to be increasing in 
number as they did in the similar condition of China and 
Northern Africa centuries ago. 

There is some unknown causative relation between color 
and nervousness, for on “review,” as a rule, the gray troop is 
actually phlegmatic, the sorrel quiet and the bays excitable and 
restless. There is some evidence that the most excitable of 
all are the blacks, though all colors furnish quiet specimens. 
The white horse is often the family standby and always seems 
to be old. It is the only kind fit for circus acrobats, but it has 
never been known to make a modern racer. Moreover, a thor- 
oughbred stallion is not salable if it is even suspected that 
he has white relations or has had a gray in his get. On the 
other hand, the white is so much better fitted for the tropics 
that he wins an undue percentage of races in Manila. Nerv- 
ousness is so harmful in the heat that, as a matter of selection, 
the Arab breed has developed into a quiet, gentle and sensible 
animal. The white is more “trainable” and is always selected 
for “trick” horses. So it is quite likely that the English and 
American thoroughbreds have totally eliminated the Arab 
blood, which is said to be the basis of all these strains, and 
by Mendel’s laws of heredity the thoroughbred horse perpetu- 
ated only the nervous types of dark northern stocks, as quick- 
ness is an essential for which they were bred.* This phlegmatic 


* See, also, Fitzwygram’s “Horses and Stables,” 5th Ed. 
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characteristic, of course, helps the white horses and mules in 
the tropics—they are slow and take life as easily as a carabao. 
If other places give statistics half as conclusive as those of 
Captain Vestal and Major Robertson, it means that by proper 
color selection we can save much expense and keep the stock 
in better condition with less sickness and get more work out 
of them. 

Cities should furnish valuable information as to the best 
colors for the tropics, as a very hot wave in summer, in Chi- 
cago, for instance, kills the least fit at the rate of 300 to 500 
a day, and it is safe to predict that on investigation the dark 
colors will predominate. 

The general principles in the book, “The Effects of Tropi- 
cal Light on White Men,” are now said to guide the British 
Government in the selection of tropical servants, but we have 
not vet paid any attention to that matter. It is hoped that if 
the book proves to be the means of saving public money now 
spent on unsuitable horses, its publication will not be in vain, 
even if we have failed to profit much by it ourselves. In the 
last two decades, acclimatization has been repeatedly proved 
to be impossible, and the word is now only used by igno- 
ramuses. A few belated physicians still profess to believe 
that nature made a mistake in pigmenting living forms in 
light countries, but that is no reason why cavalrymen should 
be so foolish as to injure their branch of the service by trying 
to acclimatize horses where God cannot do it. 

Mr. W. R. Gilbert (Zhe Horseman, Chicago and New 
York, April 4, 1911) shows that in the “earlier part of the 
eighteenth century, grays were, in England, the most success- 
ful horses on the turf. Gimerack, Mambrino, Gray Diomed 
and Gustavus were all grays. The last named is the only gray 
horse which has won the English Derby. This was at a time 
before the Arab blood was bred out of the “thoroughbred,” 
and these racers were slow compared to the modern, which 
come from Eclipse (chestnut), Matchem (bay) and Herod 
(bay), all of which are blended in Blacklock (bay). Even 
Eclipse blood is being eliminated, for the racers are now almost 
wholly brown and bay. Further south in France, grays are not 
so rare, Baron Scheckler having a line of such thoroughbreds 
from “Gem of Gems.” 
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The cavalry are having difficulty in getting proper mounts 
even in the United States, and it is because the stock of 
Northwest [urope changes in our climate, and any attempt 
to acclimatize their more weighty, speedy and nimble horses 
is biologic nonsense. Even the racers with which we are so 
successful must be coddled in a way impossible for field serv- 
ice. Nor can we establish a half-breed or other cross. This 
may be illustrated by the experience of the Danes with hogs. 
The native breed gets its growth quickly but is not big enough, 
so they introduced the big white Berkshire to improve the 
stock and got exactly what they wanted: a big animal ready 
for slaughter in eight months. This is a vital matter to Danes, 
for their country is really a suburban farm supplying London- 
ers with ham and bacon. So they made numerous attempts 
to establish the new breed, but by Mendel’s law the progeny 
reverted in time to one or other parental type. Now they 
constantly import breeders and slaughter all the hybrid progeny 
for the market, and this really makes Denmark part of the 
British Empire, with whom war is impossible, by the way. 
Some genius will some day find a cross as fit for our cavalry 
as the European stock is fit for foreign troopers, but it will 
not be a permanent type, and, moreover, it will be suited to 
only one of our innumerable climates. We cannot get a horse 
fit for every place. A black horse which must be coddled in 
garrison to keep it alive, summer or winter, is, of course, unfit 
for war, as coddling is then out of the question, and it dies 
like those at Tampa, and possibly also in cold countries. 

Professor Wallace is preparing a work on tropical domes- 
tic animals for the new Macmillan series of works on tropical 
subjects, where the matter will be more fully treated. 


Note to the Editor: 
I have carefully read the above article and would like 
to get the statistics that its publication will undoubtedly 
elicit. , 
GEO. S. ANDERSON, 
Brigadier General U. S. Army. 
Headquarters Department Visayas, 
Iloilo, P. I., May 17, 1911. 












CAVALRY REORGANIZATION.* 


By CarraAin HOWARD R. HICKOK, FirreentuH CaAvatry. 


JITHIN the last few years there has been a growing 
feeling with the cavalry officers of our service that our 
organization is not that demanded by present conditions. 
The reasons for such regard have not always been clear. 
In the following discussion some of there will be set forth. It 
is not thought that our organization, both of the regiments 
themselves and of the entire cavalry, with reference to the 
service at large, is that which will secure the greatest efficiency 
for duty in war. 
PERTINENT FACTS OF GENERAL BEARING. 

Among the various elements of a more or less _ political 
nature that must be considered in attempting any reorganiza- 
tion, the following may be mentioned: 

Our legislative traditions habitually insist on a minimum or 
“peace” strength, and are historically opposed to full or ‘‘war” 
strength. 

The tendency has always been during the continuance of 
a war to create additional organizations, allowing the old ones 
to dwindle rather than to keep up to full strength those already 
in existence. 

Legislative prohibition prevents in time of peace the per- 
manent organization of units higher than a regiment. 

Every organization or reorganization scheme is viewed by 
Congress with suspicion, as being not for the purpose of in- 
creasing efficiency of the army but for the purpose of securing 
promotion for somebody. 

Every scheme for reorganization of the cavalry and which 
does not at the same time bring promotion and other advan- 


* This article was received just after the July, 1911, number of THE 
CavaALry JourRNAL—the Reorganization Number—had gone to press.—EpITor. 
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tages to the other arms will be met by jealous opposition, an 
opposition of such a nature that cognizance will probably be 
taken of it. by higher authority. 
HistortcAL DEVELOPMENT. 
EUROPEAN. 

The present European ideas on cavalry date principally 
from the time of Frederick the Great. When this monarch 
ascended the Prussian throne he found “the cavalry composed 
of large men, mounted upon heavy, powerful horses, and care- 
fully trained to fire in line, both on foot and on horseback. 
This force was of the heaviest type and quite incapable of 
rapid movement. In fact, the cavalry of all European States 
had degenerated into unwieldy masses of horsemen, who, unable 
to move at speed, charged at a slow trot and fought only with 
pistol and carbine.” 

“His [Frederick’s] first change was to prohibit absolutely 
the use of firearms mounted, and to rely upon the charge at 
full speed, sword in hand. He taught his horsemen to dis- 
regard the fire of the enemy’s squadrons, and to rush in with 
the utmost vigor, and in order that this charge at speed should 
be as effective as possible, he lightened the equipment and arm- 
ament of his soldiers, and took every possible measure to 
enable them to move rapidly and in good order over every kind 
of ground.” 

“Out of twenty-two great battles fought by Frederick, his 
cavalry won at least fifteen of them.” 

The Prussian cavalry consisted of cuirassiers, dragoons, 
and hussars. A regiment of cuirassiers contained five squad- 
rons, each comprising two companies of seventy men each. 
Most of the dragoon regiments were of the same force and 
composition as the cuirassiers. One dragoon regiment had 
three squadrons and two others had ten squadrons, but these 
were the only exceptions. The hussars were organized in 
regiments of ten squadrons each, but the squadrons were not 
so large. Each regiment contained fifty-one officers and 1,440 
horses. 

The tactics adopted by Frederick were so effective against 
those of his adversaries that it was not long before they adopted 
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his organization and system of tactics. The larger organiza- 
tions were eliminated and the organization of the cuirassier 
regiments may be considered as typical. The organization then 
adopted has become so strongly impressed upon European 
traditions that very little change has been made in it since 
the middle of the eighteenth century, and that organization 
is practically the same in all nations, the United States ex- 
cepted. As indicated above, this organization was made for 
the purposes of mounted combat. No change has as yet been 
effected in it by the improvement in firearms. Many prominent 
European writers, while recognizing the necessity of dis- 
mounted fire action and making the necessary recommenda- 
tions as to changes in cavalry tactics, make no recommendation 
as to changes in regimental organization. 


al 


AMERICAN. 

In the early part of our national existence, legislation 
made little difference in organization between the mounted and 
dismounted forces. We find the cavalry variously designated 
as dragoons, cavalry, and mounted rifles. The organization, 
with minor differences, was that of infantry, usually ten com- 
panies to a regiment, having as field officers one colonel, one 
lieutenant colonel, and one major. 

No permanent mounted force was created until 1833 when 
the First Dragoons was organized. Other regiments were 
added from time to time until, at the outbreak of the Civil 
War, there were a total of five regiments in the regular service, 
their general organization being that just stated. 

The Act of Congress of July 22, 1861, authorizing a call 
for 500,000 volunteers, prescribed that the organization should 
be similar to that of the regiments of the regular service. This 
Act authorized the organization of cavalry and artillery not to 
exceed the proportion of one company each for each regiment 
of infantry called into service. As the regiments consisted of 
ten companies each, this Act established the proportion of 
cavalry to infantry as one to ten. 

A sixth regiment of cavalry was added to the regular 
By the Act of July 17, 1862, the six regular 


service in 1861. 
regiments were reorganized, the organization being made uni- 
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form in each; each having one colonel, one lieutenant colonel, 
three majors, the necessary commissioned and non-commis- 
sioned staff; twelve troops, each troop having one captain, one 
sach first and second lieutenants, and a total enlisted of 100 
men each. A supernumerary second lieutenant was also author- 
ized to each troop. In 1866 the cavalry was further increased 
by the addition of four regiments, the organization of the 
entire cavalry service remaining, with but slight changes, as 
it then existed. 

The cavalry corps of the Army of the Potomac in 1864- 
1865 may be taken as a fair example of the organization of all 
the Union cavalry at that period of the war. The corps was 
composed, at the beginning of the campaign from the Rappa- 
hannock to Petersburg, of 3 divisions, of 7 brigades, of 33 
regiments, 585 officers and 11,839 men, giving an average of 
18 officers and 364 men per regiment, a little less than 1,700 
per brigade, and about 4,000 per division. The cavalry corps 
of the Army of Northern Virginia at this time shows a similar 
organization, being composed of 2 divisions of 6 brigades, 
containing 23 regiments, 464 officers and 7,932 men, or an 
average of about 20 officers and 344 men per regiment. 

The tactics in use by the Union cavalry at this time were 
those of Colonel P. St. George Cooke, adopted in 1861. The 
drill provided for the maneuver of the squadron (our troop), 
the regiment, and brigade. Between the squadron (our troop) 
and the regiment, there was no intermediate organization cor- 
responding to our present squadron. There were no specific 
duties assigned to any of the five field officers authorized per 
regiment, except to the commanding officer. According to these 
tactics, two regiments formed a brigade and two brigades a 
division. 

The infantry tactics in use during the Civil War were 
those of General Silas Casey of 1862. These provided for the 
drill of the company, of the battalion, and of the brigade. The 
battalion was the drill or maneuver name of the regiment, and 
four such battalions constituted a brigade. These features 
continued down through the editions of Upton’s Tactics of 
1867 and 1873. It will thus be seen that the organization and 
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drill of the cavalry and infantry of the period of the Civil War 


were similar. 

In 1867 Upton’s Infantry Tactics were first adopted. A 
board convened in 1873 revised these and also produced the 
assimiliated cavalry drill called “United States Tactics, Cavalry ; 
1873.” The revision of Upton’s Tactics and this cavalry drill 
book were both adopted. The cavalry tactics provided for prac- 
tically an infantry double rank formation and drill dismounted 
similar to those of Upton’s Tactics. For mounted work the bat- 
talion consisted of any number of companies from two to seven, 
four being considered the normal number. A field officer, rank 
not stated, was supposed to command the battalion. The regiment 
was supposed to consist of three battalions, each of four com- 
panies, but the rules of drill were applicable to a greater or less 
number of battalions of a greater or less number of companies. 
The brigade was given as consisting of three regiments. The 
size and composition of the division was not stated. 

Already in Europe the present three-battalion system had 
been adopted. It will be seen from the above that our cavalry 
adopted for its mounted work the three-battalion system before 
even the infantry of our army had adopted it. The 1873 editions 
of both cavalry and infantry tactics were in 1891 superseded 
by the drill regulations adopted that year and which may be 
said to be those on which the drill regulations now in use were 
directly based. These 1891 drill regulations definitely adopted 
for the infantry the three-battalion system of drill. Congres- 
sional legislation of 1898 added the necessary field officers and 
companies to the infantry to make the three-battalion system 
effective. 

It will be seen by the foregoing discussion that our present 
cavalry regimental organization is a growth; that the three- 
scuadron system of drill was not introduced until 1873, eleven 
years subsequent to the date when three majors were authorized 
per regiment, and that the present organization and system of 
drill cannot be said to be based directly on our experiences in 
the Civil War. 

It will be further observed that our cavalry holds strongly 
to the principles of dismounted fighting. This is an essential 
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difference between our cavalry and that of the rest of the world. 
Our cavalry has always been trained for mounted combat, but 
during the Civil War and in partisan and border warfare, before 
and since, dismounted fighting has been an essential feature of 
our fighting tactics. It is, therefore, traditionally impossible for 
us to adopt any organization that does not give great prominence 
and consideration to dismounted fighting, and we are not pre- 
pared to adopt the European organization, which is founded on 
the organization of Frederick the Great and has practically no 
traditions which are not those of mounted combat. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES GOVERNING ORGANIZATION. 


The organization should be such that the following elements 
will be secured, as far as practicable : 

1. Facility of maneuver, both in mounted and in dis- 
mounted movements and in the charge. 

2. Securing the greatest strength for the kind of fighting 
required; such as the number of sabers in the mounted charge, 
the number of rifles when dismounted and fighting on foot etc. 

3. The size of the units should be suitable to the various 
tactical purposes to be subserved, as for divisional cavalry, con- 
tact troops or squadrons, etc. 





4. Convenience of and facility for command by the troop, 
squadron, and regimental commanders. 

5. Of a size and composition partaking as little as possible 
of the distinctive characteristics of the higher organizations, of 
which the smaller organization forms an integral part. 

6. Or a size suitable for combination into higher units 

7. Organizations adapted to the probable nature of the 
warfare for which to be used. 

8. The regiment should be the unit for detached service; 
not the squadron, as now obtains. 

9. Simplicity of organization. 

10. Regiments should be homogeneous in composition; 
either all regulars, all militia, or all volunteers. 

The reason for this should be apparent to all concerned; yet, 
it has frequently been proposed in late vears to form for war 
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mixed regiments of regulars and militia cavalry, or of regular 
cavalry and volunteer cavalry. 

11. The regiments sould be maintained at such strength 
in peace that on being called into war their efficiency, as to per- 
sonnel and mounts, should not have to be impaired by the addi- 
tion of raw, untrained material to bring them up to war strength. 

12. A system should be established whereby a constant 
flow of trained recruits and remounts is furnished direct to the 
regiments. The depot troop fills this requirement. 

13. That composition and size which is most suitable for 
the purposes of administration, supply, discipline, and training. 

14. The various subdivisions of a size, character, and 
organization suitable as a command for the officers of the vari- 
ous grades that are to command them. 

15. Providing for a reasonable flow of promotion for 
officers. 

16. The total amount of cavalry should be proportionate 
to the size of the force or army with which it is to be used. 

17. The cavalry to be used with any force must be co- 
existent with that force. 

It should also be noted that: 

1. Small and numerous units increase the work of admin- 
istration to the detriment of tactical training and efficiency. 

2. Theoretical or paper strength includes all non-combat- 
ants and non-effectives, and never represents the fighting or 
effective strength. 

3. Tactical formations or organizations having as_ their 
object large reserves for dismounted fire action are unjustifiable 
in the cavalry. This is due to the fact that the very nature 
of the cavalry dismounted fight requires that the firing line be 


as strong as possible from the very beginning; the reserves held 


out being small as compared to those required in the infantry 
fight. 
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FOREIGN ORGANIZATIONS. 

In the following table is given data concerning the cavalry 
of the great powers of Europe, of Japan and of Mexico. Due 
to many details of organization, the figures here given represent 
as nearly as possible in small space the varicus organizations, 
as far as the data is available: 


| J s J or Re 
| No. Sqns. No. per Sqn. No. per Regt. 





COUNTRY 


per Ret. | ( 


ff. | Men |Horses | Off. |Men |Horses 





' 
Austria-Hungary ... 6 5 | 171 156 45 | 1083] 1021 |Peace 
6 5 | 171! 156 3y | 1092 War 
| 
France... . : 8 6 | 156 I4I 44 | 787; 734 |Peace 
7 | 162; 1r4t 49 | 817; 734 |War 
. 
Germany......... 5 5 | 139 25 | 695] 678 |Peace 
5 | 25 | 72 678 |War 
| 
| 6 | 12 | |War 
Great Britain...... 4 | 6 | 162] 175 25 | 650! 523 |Peace 
{ 3 § | 158 25 | 528] 525 |War 
| | 
MERA os econ loans 5 4 | 155 34 | 801 |Peace 
6 5 | 133 34 | Sor |War 
| | 
| | 
Japan 4 & 3 s | 136 24] 512| Peace 
5 | 142 24 | 539 | |War 
: | 
Mexico 2 6 72 | 
4 8 | 105} 105 420 | |Peace 
6 5 | 140 30 | 770 | War 
Russia ...... fees 2to 6 Ss | 293 30 | gts |Peace 
6 5 173 30 | gts |War 





Austrian and Italian regiments each have two subdivisions 
corresponding to our squadrons. Except Mexico, all these coun- 
tries provide depot troops (squadrons). Mexico has a few 
skeleton regiments in ordinary times of peace, but these have 
been lately expanded to the war footing. These are indicated 
above, under the two-squadron regiments. In the foregoing 
table, the total enlisted includes both the effectives and non- 
combatants. As a rule, the effectives number about 150 sabers 
per squadron. Many of these countries have pioneer and signal 
detachments either attached to the regiments or as integral parts 
of them. The machine guns are variously organized... In some 
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countries they form detachments and are permanent parts cf the 
various regiments, and in other countries machine guns are only 
attached when needed, as at maneuvers. 

Field officers in cavalry of the various countries above are 
as follows: Austria, with six squadrons per regiment, has three; 
Great Britain, with three squadrons, has five; France, with five 
squadrons, five; Germany, with five squadrons, from two to 
five; Italy, with six squadrons, four; Mexico, with four squad- 
rons, three, and Russia, with six squadrons, four. This gives an 
average of approximately one field officer to each 1.25 squadrons. 
The regiments are all commanded by either a colonel or a lieuten- 
ant colonel. In the British service, each squadron is commanded 
by°a major. In the Austrian and Italian services the half-regi- 
ments are commanded by a field officer. In other cases the duties 
of the field officers are similar to those of our lieutenant colonel 
when all other field officers of the regiment are present. 

There are certain elements more or less similar in all for- 
eign regiments. Among these elements may be mentioned the 
following : 

The smallest foreign unit is the squadron. It varies in 
strength not far from 150 men. 

The peace strength is always not very much different from 
the war strength. Where additional men are added for war, 
they are usually non-combatants of various sorts. 

The number of horses in peace is also about that of the war 
strength. 

The next higher organization above the squadron is the 
regiment. 

The squadron is habitually commanded by a captain, only 
one or two cases existing where it is commanded by a major. 
In some cases there is a second or supernumerary captain to 
each squadron. 

‘rom three to six squadrons form a regiment. 

Except in the Austrian and Italian regiments, which are 
divided into half-regiments, there is no intermediate unit that 
corresponds to our squadron. 

The foreign squadron, therefore, corresponds more nearly 


to our troop. 
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The regiments vary in strength from a trifle over 500 to 
nearly 1,100 men. The lower limit is found in Japan, which has 
no cavalry traditions and is essentially a non-cavalry nation. 

On the declaration of war, an additional officer, usually cor- 
responding to our second lieutenant, is frequently added to each 


squadron. 

These armies all provide for depot squadrons, the function 
of which is to supply direct to the regiments trained men and 
remounts. ‘These depot squadrons are all regimental, except in 
the British service, where there are several for the whole service. 

On the declaration of war, regiments are practically on a 
war footing and at once take the field with full strength. 

It is a well-known fact that tactical organization in Europe 
is frequently influenced by considerations of economy, organiza- 
tions assigned to the command of various officers being on this 
account often larger than the tactical requirements. It would 
be interesting to note what changes would be made by these coun- 
tries if this consideration did not largely enter their calculations. 


OUR PRESENT ORGANIZATION. 

The principal part of the law governing the organization of 
the United States Cavalry is found in the Act of Congress ap- 
proved February 2, 1901. Briefly, this is as follows: 

“Each regiment shall consist of one colonel, one lieutenant 
colonel, three majors, fifteen captains, fifteen first lieutenants, 
fifteen second lieutenants, two veterinarians, one sergeant-major, 
one quartermaster sergeant, one commissary sergeant, three 
squadron sergeant-majors, two color sergeants, with rank, pay 
and allowances of squadron sergeant-major, one band and twelve 
troops organized into three squadrons of four troops each. 

“Each troop of cavalry shall consist of one captain, one first 
lieutenant, one second lieutenant, one first sergeant, one quarter- 
termaster sergeant, six sergeants, six corporals, two cooks, two 
farriers and blacksmiths, one saddler, one wagoner, two trumpet- 
ers and forty-three privates; the commissioned officers to be 
assigned from those hereinbefore authorized. 

“The President, in his discretion, may increase the number 
of corporals in any troop of cavalry to eight and the number of 
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privates to seventy-six, but the number of enlisted men author- 
ized for the whole army shall not at any time be exceeded.” 

This Act increased the number of then existing cavalry 
regiments from ten to fifteen. 

A part of the Act of July 28, 1866, still in force, :eads: 
“* * * Any portion of the cavalry may be armed and drilled 
as infantry or dismounted cavalry at the discretion of the Presi- 
dent.”’ 

The President may prescribe the tactics, mounted and dis- 
mounted, of the various troops, and their other duties; as, for 
example, that a certain troop shall be a machine gun troop or 
a depot troop, ete. 

Our law also prohibits the organization, in time of peace, 
of permanent organizations higher than a regiment. 

In time of peace, the regiments are, with few exceptions, 
reanized with the minimum strength. Our Field Service Regu- 
lations prescribe an organization for cavalry regiments, which, 
not being that indicated in the above quoted law, will, accord- 
ingly, have to be so organized when so ordered, and which will 
be, if at all, most probably after the outbreak of war. 

In peace, some regiments are stationed entirely at one sta- 
tion. Other regiments are broken up and scattered in garrisons 
from one troop up. In such cases there can be little or no col- 
lective training and the training in each regiment, due to the 
lack of opportunity for supervision by the regimental com- 
mander, will not be uniform. 

Our recruits come from the general recruiting service. 
Some of them have had some training, usually only dismounted, 
before joining the regiment. In time of peace, remounts come 
from the remount depot. Following our custom of the past, the 
regiments will most probably, after the outbreak of war, be 
brought as soon as possible up to war strength by the addition 
of recruits and remounts, most of which are absolutely green 
and untrained. The supply does not uniformly keep pace with 
deficiencies, and in war there is no certainty as to the mainte- 
nance of strength within reasonable limits. 

With the present peace strength and the necessities of ad- 
ministration, details, detached service, etc., the number of men 


per troop present im ranks rarely is as many as fifty, usually being 
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very much less. The effective strength for tactical duties is, 


accordingly, usually found to be, on peace footing, 100 to 200 
per squadron and 300 to 600 per regiment; on a war footing, 
60 to 80 men per troop, 240 to 320 per squadron, and 720 to 960 
per regiment. By these figures are meant the number of men 
that may reasonably be expected to be present in ranks, sabers 
mounted or rifles dismounted. 


OBJECTIONS TO OUR PRESENT ORGANIZATION. 


Among the various objections to our present organization, 
the following have been made: 

On the outbreak of war, by the immediate addition of raw 
men and horses, the efficiency of all organizations suddenly be- 
comes least at the very time when it should be greatest. 

Organizations, as they exist in peace, cannot take the field 
within a reasonable time, at war strength, efficiently trained. 

Peace strength on war duties involves a disproportionately 
large amount of administration and a minimum of tactical per- 
formance. 

Provides for no regular and certain system of recruitment. 
recruit training, nor of remount supply and training. 

Regiments at war strength are too large as regiments, and 
in size are more nearly that of brigades. 

The regiment at war strength lacks the maneuvering power 
to be expected in a regiment. 

Administratively, it is too cumbersome in action, requiring 
orders to be transmitted to too great a number of subordinates. 

Peace strength is too small for efficient collective training 
and training of higher units. 

Regiments are usually broken up and scattered, the colonels 
having no influence over training and efficiency. 

The law provides for no machine guns, nor for special de- 
tails, such as pioneers, orderlies, clerks, etc. 

It is an infantry organization. 

For field service and at peace strength, a whole squadron is 
necessary for the duties of contact squadrons, while at a war 
footing a squadron is too much and a troop not enough, thus 
requiring either a whole squadron or too many to be used, or 
that a squadron be split up, thus sacrificing unity. 
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The present regimental organization is too large for the 
purposes of divisional cavalry. This is illustrated by the fact 
that the Field Service Regulations provide that habitually one 
squadron will be used as provost guard. By this provision, one- 
third of the cavalry with the division is immobilized for tactical 
purposes. 

In squadron formations, all movements are delayed by hav- 
ing to await the arrival of the fourth troop, even though that 
troop move at an increased gait. 

In regimental formations all movements are delayed by 
the necessity of having to await the arrival of the third squadron, 
even though that squadron move at an increased gait. 

In favor of our present organization are advanced the fol- 
lowing: 

The organization is based on a long practical test in the 
Civil War. Although this statement is very often met with, as 
shown above, it does not agree with the facts. 

“Let well enough alone. The present organization is one 
that we have and works well enough.” This, of course, is not 
an argument. Adherence to such a policy is an absolute prohi- 
bition of progress. 

With our present system of detached service for officers, 
the number present with the regiment more nearly agrees with 
the necessities of instruction for our present organization and 
peace strength. As a result, our men are more highly and better 
trained than they would be were our troops larger. There is no 
doubt that in late years the number of detached officers has been 
detrimental to immediate troop training. 


PROPOSED REGIMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS. 


The various proposed organizations that have so far re- 
ceived any considerable notice from cavalry officers are of two 
or three squadrons, each of two or three troops. Some have 


made separate provision for machine gun, pioneer, etc., detach- 
ments and depot troops, and some have not. In hardly any dis- 
cussion has any consideration been given to any troop strength 
other than of 100 men, although no satisfactory reason has been 
advanced that such strength may not advantageously be larger. 
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The following are some of the principal regimental organ- 
izations suggested : 

Regiment of Three Squadrons, Each of Three Troops. 

The advantages and disadvantages of such an organization 
are: This organization can be effected without any change in 
our present laws, merely by executive order. One troop of one 
squadron can be designated as machine gun troop and one troop 
of each of the other squadrons as a depot troop. It is not thought 
that many cavalry officers will favor immobilizing two of our 
present troops for the purpose of making depot troops out of 
them. 

It is claimed that with an organization of three platoons per 
troop, three troops per squadron, three squadrons per regiment, 
three regiments per brigade, and three brigades per division, 
drill, maneuvers, and tactical formations will be much simplified. 
There is something musical and attractive to the ear in a success- 
ive 3-3-3 combination, but it is not admitted that by such an 
organization drill and maneuver will be simplified and it is fur- 
ther certain that this organization will not meet the varying 
tactical requirements of active campaign. 

It is claimed that the three-troop three-squadron regiment, 
with machine gun troop, total about 1,000 men, is a colonel’s com- 
mand. As to numbers this is true. But the same objections hold 
as apply to the four-troop three-squadron regiment; that is, it is 


practically a two-line organization, and organizations requiring 
two-line formations are, in reality, brigades. 

A variation of the three-squadron regiment is one in which 
two squadrons are regulars and one squadron either militia or 
volunteers. This violates the principle of homogeneity. The 
chain is only as strong as the weakest link. Due to the diverse 
interests of the regular and other squadrons, there will be a lack 
of harmony and of that unity and esprit so necessary to efficiency. 

The three-troop squadron is a more handy organization for 
drill and maneuver than the four-troop squadron. This is a point 
generally conceded. 
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Regiment of Three Squadrons, Each of Two Troops. 
It is claimed that this is a convenient organization for 
mounted maneuvers and is a particularly good organization for 
the mounted charge. There is no doubt that the two-troop squad- 
ron is a very handy one to maneuver, but it is not a well balanced 
one. The major has only two units to command and it does not 
seem as if his field of action is sufficiently extensive with only 
two troops at his disposal. Even if the troops be kept at 100 
men each, it would not seem that a major’s command is suffi- 
ciently large. As a maximum he would have probably not to 
exceed 160 men present in ranks for tactical work. With such 
a regiment, the colonel, although having a command nearly com- 
mensurate with his rank, is commanding a number of very small 


units, and this, in itself, is objectionable. 


Regiment of Two Squadrons, Each of Three Troops. 

The following claims have been advanced for this organiza- 
tion: 

That it offers greatest facility for maneuver, both in mounted 
and dismounted movements, to and from line and column, mass, 
extended and close order, in the charge, and in the fire fight. 

That it enables the maximum number of men to be used 
from the start for tactical purposes, both mounted and dis- 
mounted. 

That the regiment is of a size suitable for use as divisional 
cavalry without the necessity or excuse of immobilizing any part, 
as a squadron for provost guard, ete. 

That it is a regimental form of organization, not that of 
the brigade. 

That it is of a size suitable for combination into brigades. 

The composition and size are suitable for the purposes of 
administration, supply, discipline, and training. 

Provides a suitable proportion of field officers to provide a 
reasonable flow of promotion, 

That with an increased number of men per troop and main- 
tained at war strength administration will have been diminished 
and tactical efficiency and training increased. 

Such objections to this form of organization as may exist 
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are found inferentially in the claims advanced for the other 
forms. 


RECENT EXPERIMENTS WITH PROVISIONAL REGIMENTS. 


These experiments, conducted in the spring of the present 
' year, were made by the Eleventh Cavalry, strength 1,140 men, 
organized into two provisional regiments, one consisting of three 
squadrons, each of two troops, and the other regiment consisting 





of two squadrons, each of three troops. Many obstacles were in 
the way of exhaustive or conclusive tests. Instead of getting out 
100 men to a troop, the number usually ranged below 70. Offi- 
cers were also scarce and at times there were as few as one offi- 
cer per squadron for duty. \ In these circumstances, it was im- 
possible to draw conclusions as to the effectiveness of the larger 
organizations. One of the results of the tests, indicating a lack 
of conclusiveness, is the fact that quite a number of officers par- 
ticipating recommended an organization that had not been tested 
either there or elsewhere, and which is still in the state of acad- 
emic discussion—the three-squadron regiment, each squadron 
composed of three troops. There was no attempt in these exper- 
iments to work with the larger or European unit—the troop of 
150 to 200 men. Consequently, the conclusions for or against 
any particular strength of troop and regiment cannot be said to 
be founded upon complete information. 

But, among the officers reporting upon these provisional 
regiments there was a general concurrence in the following prin- 
ciples: 

1. Like other nations, we should maintain our cavalry units 
in peace at practically the same strength as is demanded in war. 

2. The number of units per regiment should be reduced. 

3. The size of each lesser unit should be materially in- 


creased over our present peace strength. 





4. There should be a reserve organization charged with the 
stores and maintenance of supplies, including the material and 
personnel for keeping the regiment in a proper state of efficiency. 
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MACHINE GUNS AND SPECIAL SERVICES. 

The preponderance of opinion is that machine guns should 
now be an integral part of every regiment. On the general prin- 
ciple that two different arms should not be included in the same 
organization, machine guns should not be attached to the various 
troops, but should be organized into detachments of their own. 
A consideration of the manner in which they are handled tacti- 
cally—habitually being emploved either by themselves or in con- 
nection with the horse artillery to hold pivotal points while the 
mobile force maneuvers mounted or dismounted against the point 
of attack—also requires that the machine guns be given an organ- 
ization of their own. 

There is at present a growing tendency in some quarters to 
favor the so-called one-man machine guns, of which the Rexar is 
a type. These guns are lighter, can be handled by fewer men, 
fire much more rapidly than the ordinary magazine rifle, and 
have many points in favor of their mobility and utility as against 


the heavier machine guns. One objection to them is that, while 
more rapid than the ordinary magazine rifle, they are less so than 
the usual tvpes of machine guns. But the chief objection to 
them is that, having no fixed mount for fire that is independent 
of the soldier manning them, the accuracy of fire will be influ- 
enced by all these personal factors that now affect accuracy of 
rifle fire and which are missing in the fixed mount machine gun. 
It would, therefore, seem that the fixed mount machine gun will 
be the tvpe permanently adopted. The number of men required 
for the service of the machine guns 1s variable according to the 
gun used. 

Machine guns should, therefore, be placed 2+ an organiza- 
tion that is sufficiently flexible to enable the personnel to be 
varied according to the varying necessities of the machine gun 
with which the organization is equipped. 

It is ordinarily considered that machine guns should be or- 
ganized in pairs, commonly called a platoon. Opinion also seems 
to indicate that there should be as many such platoons as there 
are organizations which may be called upon to operate more or 
less independently; that is, there should be a machine gun platoon 
for each squadron of the regiment. Machine guns should, ac- 
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cordingly, be organized into a troop of as many platoons of two 
guns each as there are squadrons in the regiment. 

The argument against separate machine gun organizations 
in the regiment sometimes advanced, to the effect that higher 
commanders may at times take them away from the regiment for 
use elsewhere, thus depriving the regiment of their immediate 
presence and assistance, would seem to be in utter disregard of 
the more important and broader principle that the higher com- 
mander should and must be allowed discretion as to the greatest 
necessities of the moment. 

As to signal men, each troop should have its own men trained 
to signal. There is a growing demand for the inclusion of pio- 
neers as members of the squadron or regiment. Undoubtedly, 
cavalry on independent operations will frequently be called upon 
to perform many duties ordinarily required of engineer troops 
and we will not always, nor habitually, have engineer troops pres- 
ent with the regiments. Due to the numerous and reasonable 
objections to detaching men from the troops for special duty, the 
demand for separate pioneer detachments seems reasonable. 

Headquarter orderlies are now provided for by Field Serv- 
ice Regulations, their numbers being taken out of the strength 
allotted to the troops. Clerks are also necessary. These should 
be provided for by statute. 

Pioneers, orderlies, and clerks may, therefore, well be in- 
cluded with the band and regimental and squadron non-commis- 
sioned staff, in a headquarters detachment. 


DEDUCTIONS AS TO REGIMENTAL ORGANIZATION. 


The regiment consisting of between 500 and 1,000 men is a 
proper size command for a colonel. Such a command, organized 
into two squadrons, with a machine gun troop, headquarters de- 
tachment, and depot troop, will not partake of the nature of a 
brigade. In other words, it will be a true regiment. 

The squadron may then consist of between 250 and 500 
men. As shown above, the two and four-troop squadrons do 
not offer the advantages of a three-troop squadron. Two hun- 
dred and fifty men distributed in three troops equals 83 men per 
troop, which, though nearly our present Field Service Regulation 
strength, is generally considered too small a troop. The three- 
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troop squadron of 500 men gives a strength of 167 per troop, 
which, according to our present view, is too large a troop. One 
hundred and twenty-five men per troop will give about 300 men 
per squadron effective for tactical purposes, corresponding nearly 
to the present view as to the size of a squadron. In time of war, 
due to casualties, sick, wounded, convalescents, detached service, 4 
etc., the effective strength will fall off. Hence, to increase the 




























effectives, the war strength will have to be greater than 125 per 
troop, very properly as great as 150. Even then, there will rare- 
ly, if ever, be to exceed 100 effectives per troop present. 

There should, of course, be a depot troop. This will have a 
permanent station and will not be a part of the regiment for field 
service. The machine gun troop will vary, according to the char- 
acter of gun with which equipped, from fifty and upwards. Pio- 
neers, orderlies, and other special details, and non-commissioned 
staff will come inside of fifty. 

As to officers, there will be the colonel, lieutenant colonel, 
two majors, the present regimental and squadron staff, except 
that one captain as supply officer will, under the proposed con- 
solidation of the supply departments, replace the present regi- 
mental quartermaster and commissary, two veterinarians. and 
the present three officers per troop. In war, an additional or vol- 
unteer second lieutenant per troop should be authorized. As to 
the replacement during war of officers on detached service a vol- 
unteer army bill, introduced some time ago, will, if ever enacted 
into law, provide the means. 

The regiment will, under this arrangement, consist of: 
IIE oh Od ary Sains hore acute aw eee os 34 
Two squadrons, each of three troops, peace strength 125 










Cee ee ee ee eee eee ee 750 
One machine gun troop, not to exceed................. 100 
Headquarters detachment and band................... 80 
Se OE NR cee a Veg 5 as LOCKE Vika Sheed e680 6 hy mats 150* 







Total enlisted, peace streneth.............000005. 1,080 


3y the addition of 25 men per troop for war, the paper 
strength of the regiment for field service will be the same as that 


above. 







*Not included in the fighting or field strength. 
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By reference to the previously enunciated basic principles, 
it will be seen that this organization more nearly fills all the con- 
ditions for the organization of regiments than any heretofore 
proposed. 


PROPORTION TO OTHER ARMS. 


The total amount of cavalry should be proportionate to the 
force with which it is to be used. But this proportion should not 
be as low as that which many persons have assumed. On this 
point Hohenlohe states: 

“There has been much writing and fighting over the ques- 
tion as to what proportion the number of cavalry should bear to 
that of the infantry. This proportion has varied in all epochs 
and in all armies. I consider that to attempt to lay down a hard 
and fast line for this proportion would be the act of a theoretical 
The duties of cavalry are so comprehensive 


* 


pedant. 
and so important, especially at the first moment of war, that we 
cannot have too many cavalry ready for service. Every effective 
man, and every effective horse, must be employed, for the de- 
fense of the Fatherland, and thus the amount of stock of horses 
in the country will alone decide the number of cavalry in the 
army.” 

The principle here enunciated by this great tactician, who, 
having served in all three mobile arms and risen to high rank, is 
regarded as an authority, is one to which many persons who are 
unfavorable to cavalry development will not agree. Our theor- 
ists, accordingly, take as the proper proportion of cavalry to 
other arms, not the proportion which European nations think 
they ought to have, but the proportions that they actually have in 
service. As an illustration of the principle, the fact may be 
stated that even today Austria has difficulty in securing within 
its territorial limits the number of remounts annually required to 
keep its cavalry up to the authorized strength. 

All nations of Europe maintain during peace their cavalry 
and horse artillery at practically war strength, both so far as 
concerns personnel and material of the individual regiments and 
also as to the number of regiments in service. 

Under our present laws, upon the outbreak of war the or- 
ganized militia must be called into service before any volunteers 
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are called for. (Sec. 5, Act 21 Jan., 1903, as amended by Act 
27 May, 1908, and as further amended by Act 21 April, 1910.) 
This makes the first line for service composed of both the regu- 
lars and the militia. The total amount of cavalry necessary for 
service with this combined force should be co-existent with it, 
whether belonging to the regular service or to both the regular 


service and the militia. 


Our regular cavalry force consists of.......... 15 regiments 
The militia has 69 troops, equivalent to five and 

three-fourths regiments, in round numbers... 6 regiments 
Total cavalry now existent, round numbers...... 21 regiments 
The regular infantry force consists of.......... 30 regiments 


The militia infantry consists of 141 regiments, 
nine separate battalions, and eight separate 


companies, in round numbers............. 145 regiments 
Total infantry now existent, round numbers..... 175 regiments 


At nine regiments per division there will be nineteen infan- 
try divisions and a fraction. Field armies will average upwards 
of two divisions, usually from three to five. At four divisions 
per field army there will be five field armies. Each will require 
from one brigade to one division of independent cavalry. Aver- 
aging this at one division per two field armies, an average which, 
if anything, is too small, there will be required two and one-half 
divisions of independent cavalry, or in round figures two divis- 
ions and one brigade, seven brigades all told, or twenty-one reg- 
iments. Each infantry division will also require one regiment 
as divisional cavalry, nineteen all told. On such a basis, the pro- 
portion of cavalry required for our present first line infantry is 
forty regiments. As shown above, we now have twenty-one reg- 
iments, leaving a deficiency to be supplied of nineteen regiments. 

Taking the organization as contemplated in the Report of 
the Chief of the Division of Militia Affairs, for 1910, pages 15- 
40, an organization of the regular troops then present in the 
limits of the United States proper and of the militia into seven- 
teen divisions is contemplated. A line of reasoning similar to the 


above gives us the following: . 
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PIS tasers 5 Sadie bree ois eae bees 4 
ee a a eee Zz 
Cavalry regiments in cavalry divisions.......... 18 regiments 
Cavalry regiments as divisional cavalry.........17 regiments 


Cavalry regiments required. . .................. 35 regiments 


Cavalry regiments available in U. S. proper... 16 regiments 
Cavalty segments deficiency. ....66456.ss0ecen. 19 regiments 


These figures may then be taken as the requirements of our 
present first line organization of the entire service. Coincident 
with the organization of additional infantry regiments additional 
cavalry regiments should also be organized. 

It is sometimes argued that the regular cavalry should not 
be computed on the basis of inclusion of the militia in the first 
line of national defense and that on such a basis the resulting 
organization of the regular army is not well balanced, having too 
great a proportion of cavalry. As stated above, the organization 
should be that which will secure the greatest efficiency for duty 
in war. The arguments advanced in 1901 on the reorganization 
of the army, when the militia had not received the attention 
which it does now and when the laws for its use in the first line 
were not as clear cut and positive as they are now, which argu- 
ments assisted in securing our present organization, apply with 
added force now. If there be an intent to disregard the laws 
including the militia in the first line, the militia and the country 
at large are ignorant of such intent and are being continually 
deceived. 

There is hardly a war plan for the United States involving 
the present force of regulars and militia which does not provide 
for the organizing to accompany the troops first called into 
service of a number of new cavalry regiments. The value of such 
regiments as cavalry for several months following their organi- 
zation, as is amply illustrated by precedent, is nil. In formu- 
lating plans for national defense excuses and apologies are some- 
times made for not providing the proper proportion of cavalry. 
Such excuses are usually that the cavalry does not exist at pres- 
ent and that to provide it is very expensive. Such excuses and 
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apologies only serve to accentuate the necessity of providing in 
advance the required cavalry organizations. 

In order not to cloud the issue by the introduction of co- 
related subjects, such as improvement of the personnel, training, 
higher inspections, and general supervision of training, all of 
which more or less directly affect the efficiency of organization, 
this discussion has purposely included in a brief way only tactical 
elements. But in order to secure an increased efficiency a mere 
increase in the number of regiments is not sufficient. We must 
have the men in peace. Troops, squadrons, and regiments must 
be maintained at full strength in order that both the men and 


officers receive the proper training. 
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SCOUTING AND PATROLLING.* 





By Coroner, WILBER E. WILDER, Firrn Cavacry. 


N order to insure there being available for the use of the 
troops of this command some systematic and progressive 
method of teaching scouting and patrolling, the regimental com- 
mander has prepared the following. In so doing, it has not been 
his purpose to give anything that is generally found in text books, 
but simply to supplement what is laid down in the text books by 
setting forth a practical progressive method of teaching your 
men how to do the things the text books have already taught you 
should be done, and with which it is presupposed you are already 
familiar. 
Anyone who has, or thinks he has, a better method of ac- 
complishing the same result is at liberty to follow it; but some 
systematic progressive method of teaching scouting and patroll- 


ing must be followed by every troop of this regiment. 


3 
No service performed by a soldier in war is more important 
br more difficult in its accomplishment than scouting and patroll- 
ing. Upon this service depends largely the safety of his own 
forces, and upon it, too, must his commander rely for knowledge 
of the strength, location and movements of the enemy. 


Like any other instruction, in order to accomplish the best 









results it should begin with a proper foundation and progress 






systematically from there onward to the last finishing touch. The 






first thing needed in scouting and patrolling is observation, close 






and careful observation of the entire landscape, so that nothing 






will escape notice. The next thing needed is to be able to intel- 






ligibly describe what is seen: and, third, to be able to accurately 






*PFrom a pamphlet of instructions for Squadron and Troop Commanders 





of the Fifth Cavalry. 
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locate what is seen with reference to some known point. These 
three qualifications, at least, must lie at the foundation of all 


good scouting and patrolling. 


II. 

\s a practical method of imparting such instruction, let us 
start with a troop of cavalry, whose officers, it is assumed, are 
thoroughly instructed—at least, theoretically. 

Divide the troop into as many squads as there are non-com- 
missioned officers, and assign a non-commissioned officer to each 
squad. The non-commissioned officers then place themselves in 
front of their respective squads, which are still in line. The cap- 
tain then says something to this effect: 

“T am going to teach you all, both non-commissioned offi- 
cers and privates, the duties of scouts and patrols; and in doing 
so, I am going to commence by teaching you what it is necessary 
for everybody to know, what it is necessary for everybody to be 
able to do, before they can begin scouting and patrolling; that is, 
to teach you how to see everything as you march along, then how 
to describe everything that you see, and then how to locate every- 
thing that you have seen in reference to some known point. I 
am going to send each of these squads about three or four (or 
so many) miles into the country. Now, everybody listen to my 
instructions, especially the non-commissioned officers, but I want 
the privates also to listen and remember what I say. I will tell 
you what roads, trails or lines of march you are to take later on, 
but to begin with I will explain what you are required to do. 
rom the time you leave here until you get back every man must 
be on the alert, and rot let a single object, whether it be a person, 
an animal, a bridge, road, house, vehicle, barn, clump of trees, 
ridge, garden, canyon, gulch, ravine or anything else escape your 
notice. 

“Now, remember, as you march along, everyone is to keep 
his eyes open to everything in sight, and must not let anything 
appear without seeing it at once. The first one to notice a new 
object, such as a vehicle, a person, a building, a bridge, a ditch, 
a stream, or anything else, must call attention to it quietly. And 
it is for that reason that you will keep the members of your squad 


more closely together than is usual in patrolling. Each non- 
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commissioned officer is to keep track of the first man to see each 
object and let me know who keeps the best watch. The non- 
commissioned officers will each have pencil and paper, and must 
make a note of everything along the route, and report verbally to 
me whcn he gets back exactly where he has been, making a rough 
sketch of the route, and describe what he has seen and where he 
saw it, and locate on his sketch all streams, bridges, buildings, 
etc., etc., telling in words what they are, such as dwelling, barn, 
school house, church, ete.; whether bridges are of brick, stone, 
iron, or wood; length, breadth, and state of repair. 

“When a moving object appears in sight, make a note of 
where it was when you first caught sight of it, what direction 
it took and where it disappeared, and locate it all on your sketch. 
Speak to everyone you meet or pass on the road, but use your 
judgment as to whether you simply say, ‘How do you do?’ or ask 
questions. You must not disturb anyone in a way to be resented. 
lor instance, you meet a peddler, and ask, ‘How far have you 
come this morning?’ ‘Where did you stay last night?’ ‘What 
have you in your pack?’ ‘How far are you going today?’ ‘Have 
you seen any soldiers this morning?’ ete., etc. In your verbal 
report mention where you met him and what he replied to your 
questions, If you meet a farmer, ask him about the roads, 
streams, where he lives and the nearest postoffice, and anything 
else you can think of, and report as in case of the peddler, and 
so on throughout your march. If you meet or see another patrol 
or body of troops, note where it was, and in your verbal report 
to me tell its strength, what organization it belongs to, who was 
in command, and anything else you can find out without asking 
questions of its members. When you come to a cross road or a 
trail crossing your line of march, send two men in each direction 
for about half a mile to look about and report what they see. 
Make a note of what they report and insist upon their seeing and 
reporting everything just as you are instructed to do. The 
patrols you send on cross roads and intersecting trails will move 
at a trot until they rejoin you. You will march principally at the 
trot, but will walk or halt while cross roads or trails are being 
examined, and will make such halts as may be necessary in tak- 
ing notes and making the rough sketch of your route. When you 
return, report to me with your notes and sketch at (such and such 
place).” 
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explanations; the captain at the same time pointing out errors 

When all the notes, which should be simply the rough sketch 
and brief notes made on the march, are in, the captain should 
have the commanders of the patrols assemble, and each in turn, 
in the presence of the others, should amplify his notes by verbal 
and omissions, helping the non-commissioned officers in their 
language when necessary, teaching them the correct terms to ap- 
ply in their descriptions, and how to accurately locate with ref- 
erence to some known point everything that is reported. 

The object of this preliminary work is to cultivate the fac- 
ulties along the lines needed in scouting and patrol duty; that is, 
to cultivate the powers of observation and the ability to describe 
and accurately locate what has been observed. 

A patrol should see everything; so, in this preliminary in- 
struction, they should be required to report everything, omitting 
nothing, whether of military value or not. It is only by the re 
ports that the captain can tell how thoroughly observations have 
been made. A man who has the habit of seeing only a part of 
what is going on will be about as liable to miss what is important 
as what is unimportant. What must be cultivated is the habit 
of noticing everything. The distances passed over should be 
comparatively short, because not only is everything to be ob- 
served, but everything must be reported. If the distances are too 
long, the work becomes tedious in the extreme and will inevit- 
ably be slighted. Distances should not be so great in the begin- 
ning but what the round trip can be made in three hours, includ- 
ing halts. 

Too many instructions should not be given at the first les- 
son. They can be added to each time. 

Keep up this preliminary instruction until the non-commis- 
sioned officers can make proper intelligible reports of what they 
have seen, and until the men have a fixed habit of observing 
everything and can accurately describe and locate what they have 


seen in reference to some known point. 
IIT. 


After these preliminary exercises, as the next step, the cap- 
tain should increase the distances somewhat; and while insisting 


on close observation, reports upon matters of military impor- 
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tance only should be required, and he should. go more into details 
of conducting the patrol under varying conditions of topography, 
should have it take proper formation, etc., etc.; and he should 
carefully and repeatedly explain what it is important from a 
military standpoint to examine into and report upon. 

In these exercises of the second stage of instruction, a part 
of the troop may be opposed to the rest of it, one part taking up 
a position the location of which is known only in a general way 
to the opposing party, the patrols of the one operating against 
the patrols of the other, obtaining information and transmitting 
it to the commander of the side to which the patrol belongs. Or, 
the opposing’ parties may approach each other from opposite di- 
rections, or one from the other’s flank. ‘The idea in this second 
stage of instruction should not be for the main body of one side 
to out-maneuver and gain a victory over the other, but for one 
side to gain more information of the other in a given length of 
time and transmit it accurately and promptly to its commander 
with the least practicable exposure to observation from the other 
side. “Any captain can originate the necessary exercises for this 
instruction, but he should bear in mind that their object is the 
instruction of the individual soldier, especially the non-commis- 
sioned officer, teaching him self-reliance and developing his re- 
sources by independent action. 

IV. 

As the third step in this progressive system the captain 
should go still more deeply into the subject of scouting and pa- 
trolling. He should explain carefully the duties of patrols that 
are used for security as distinguished from patrols that are used 
to secure information. Patrols for security, he should explain, 
are used to prevent surprise of our forces by the enemy; to pre- 
vent intrusion upon the part of the enemy’s scouts and patrols 
who are ever seeking to get information of our own forces; and 
to keep up inter-communication between the elements of a com- 
mand. As an illustration of this class of patrols, take the flank- 
ers and point of an advance guard; the patrols that keep up com- 
munication between the contact detachments or the supports and 
reserves of a cavalry screen, and the patrols of an outpost. Such 
patrols do not expose themselves to observation unnecessarily 
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(there is always an advantage in being unseen by the enemy), 
but they capture, if possible, the enemy’s patrols, and fire upon 
them when necessary to prevent their obtaining a position from 
which they can gain information of our forces. They also fire 
to give warning of the approach of an enemy in force and the 
latter is delayed in its advance by the fire of the patrols from 
skirmish line or other formation and from positions suitable to 
the conditions of the terrain and the character and size of the 
enemy’s forces. 

As an example of patrols used to secure information, or in 
other words, reconnoitering patrols, take patrols that are sent to 
the front from the contact detachments of a cavalry screen; offi- 
cers’ or other patrols sent to reconnoiter an enemy’s position, 
camp or bivouae or his columns when on the march. Such pa- 
trols do not fight except after being discovered, and then only 
when necessary to secure their escape. There is no mystery about 
conducting a reconnoitering patrol. It is conducted upon the 
same principles as though the patrol were a party of escaping 
prisoners trying to get outside the enemy’s lines. To steal your 
way in you must manage just as you would if you were trying 
to steal your way out. 

With a troop, to illustrate these two classes of patrols—the 
one that fights and the one that, as a rule, does not fight: Divide 
the troop into two portions equal or nearly so. With one por- 
tion form the point and flankers of an advance guard. Divide 
the other portion into patrols. Then let the patrols operate 
against the advance guard. The main body is imaginary and all 
of the advance guard except the point and flankers is imaginary 
or represented, The captain takes the position of the commander 
of the advance guard, which should pursue a route of march 
suitable to the purposes of the exercise. The country should be 
broken or wooded, or both, so that an enemy may find cover. 
The exercise would be of no value on an open plain. The object 
_to be attained by the patrols is to get between the flankers of the 


advance guard without being seen, and therefore the flankers— 
depending upon the nature of the terrain—should be far enough 
apart to make it a fair contest between them and the patrols. A 
patrol discovered before it attains a position within the line or 
chain of flankers is defeated. A patrol or any member of a 
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patrol that gains, undiscovered, a position inside the line of flank- 


ers, Wins. 

In a similar manner a portion of a troop can form the pick- 
ets of an outpost and the other part of the troop be divided into 
patrols to operate against them. In this exercise subalterns and 
non-commissioned officers should submit reports accompanied by 
sketches giving the location of the pickets. Then intrenched posi- 
tions should be reconnoitered and sketches made showing the 
positions occupied, with roads and trails that might be of use in 
operations against them. 

The distance between opposing forces at the commencement 
of each exercise should not be less than four miles, and should 
not be known to either side. 

All of these preliminary instructions should be without the 
hurry and skurry of a “fight.” These are not problems, but ex- 
ercises intended as a preparation for problems to follow. 

we 

During the preceding instruction, the captain having closely 
observed his men, is now able to decide with a fair degree of 
accuracy as to which have shown the greatest amount of apti- 
tude for the kind of work that is usually assigned to scouts; but 
at any period of the instruction in scouting and patrolling, when 
the captain is convinced that he has discovered a soldier who will 
make a good scout, he will detail him, whether non-commissioned 
officer or private, either as a scout or as a candidate for that 
position. At least half a dozen should be selected in each troop 
for special training in that kind of work. 

While non-commissioned officers may be detailed as scouts, 
no scout has authority over another when acting as such. The 
movements and actions of the scout must be individual, free and 
untrammeled, as free as the air he breathes, “Every man for him- 
self.” In this instruction we are trying to cultivate individuality 
along the lines essential in scouting, to encourage independence 
and self-reliance along the same lines, and to give each scout con- 
fidence in his own judgment and prowess. He must not be ham- 
pered by any responsibility except that of taking care of himself 
and accomplishing in his own way the purposes of his mission. 
In scouting, cohesion is not what is needed, but individual action, 
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which is quite the reverse. And there you have the American 
Indian warrior. If he advances, he does so at his own risk and 
in a way that his own judgment best approves. If he scampers 
away, he exercises the same freedom of will and judgment in 
doing it, “sauve qui peut.” 

There is no objection to pairing off or uniting voluntarily in 
greater numbers, but scouts must use their own judgment in re- 
gard to this. Given this individual freedom, and a generous, 
self-sacrificing comradeship grows up among scouts in campaign, 
which no amount of discipline or united action and control can 
equal in value in the class of service for which scouts are in- 
tended. 

It must not be understood, however, that scouts attached to 
a patrol are not, for the time being, subject to the same control 
as all other members of it. In ranks, at all times, they have their 
regular positions and perform the duties appropriate to their sev- 
eral grades. It is not until detached that they act independently. 


VI. 


As the captain did with his patrols in the beginning, so 
should he do with his scouts; only the activities of his scouts 
should cover a much wider territory, and the exercises should 
not be of so elementary a nature as were the first lessons given in 
patrolling. Those elementary lessons have already been given, 
and, it is assumed, have been well learned by those selected as 
scouts, special aptitude manifested in the earlier exercises having 
been the captain’s guide in making his selections. 

Every scout should have a map of the territory over which 
he works, and the territory should be covered by the scouts for 
twenty, thirty or forty miles in every direction. At this station 
in the Island of Oahu it would be well to divide the island into 
three territorial sections, one of the squadrons being assigned to 
each section. Then divide the section to be covered by each 
squadron into four smaller sections, assigning one of the smaller 
sections to each troop. This would insure the entire island’s be- 
ing explored and reconnoitered in a comparatively short time. 
Subsequently, captains may send their scouts into other territory, 
as they see fit. 
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These exercises for the instruction of scouts are really ex- 
plorations of the territory over which operations would be con- 
ducted in case of actual hostilities, and will be followed later by 
explorations made by the organizations themselves. 


In sending out his scouts, the captain tells each where he is 
to go, and what feature of the country is to be made the subject 
of special investigation ; but scouts should always in these earlier 
exercises be required to investigate and report upon everything 
of military importance. The scout should be required to trace 
his route as he goes along upon the map that has been furnished 
him, supplementing it by his own sketches of the route, should 
he find his map in error, or whenever for any other reason such 
supplementary sketches may be necessary or desirable. 

Upon his return, the scout reports to the captain, who super- 
vises the work, teaching and explaining in this more advanced 
feature of the instruction as he did in the earlier exercises of the 
patrols. 

Scouts should always carry not less than two meals in their 
saddle pockets. In the first few exercises, however, it will be 
best not to allow them to remain out over night; but a scout, hav- 
ing once established the fact of his resourcefulness and reliabil- 
ity, should be sent on missions that will cover two or three days 
of absence from his troop. 


VIL. 


The scouts having been trained in this preliminary work, in 
all subsequent exercises involving patrol work one or two or 
three scouts or candidates for that position are assigned to each 
patrol, and the scouts operate with the patrols or from the van- 
tage points attained by them. To illustrate: Take a method 
frequently employed by the Boers. They were in the habit of 
using large patrols, which we might call contact detachments. The 
patrol or detachment would proceed as a body until within a cer- 
tain distance of the enemy or the position to be explored, when the 
greater part of the detachment would halt, dismount, conceal their 
horses and lie in ambush. About ten or a dozen would proceed 
on until they considered it expedient to halt, when they would 
halt, dismount, conceal themselves and their horses, and lie 
in ambush ready to fire at any instant. Then two or three 
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scouts, mounted on the very best horses, would procee1 for- 
ward from the vantage point thus attained to gather the informa- 
tion for which they were sent out. If attacked and pursued they 
would fall back upon the most advanced party, who would receive 
the pursuers with a deadly fire, which would at least check them 
until the advanced party could remount and fall back upon the sup- 
port lying in ambush still further in the rear. The advantage in 
using the large patrol lies in its protection of the scouts against 
smaller patrols of the enemy. The scouts could thus proceed rap- 
idly and with greater certainty of arriving, and, having so consid- 
erable a support in so advanced a position, would naturally operate 
with more confidence. Smaller patrols can often operate to ad- 
vantage upon the same principle. 

To test the capabilities of your scouts throw them out as an 
advanced line along the front of an attacking force or along the 
front of an occupied field position. The twenty-four scouts of a 
squadron scattered along a front with an average interval of one 
hundred yards will occupy a front of twenty-three hundred yards 
and cover still more. Send them two or three thousand yards to 
the front, or even farther, either mounted or dismounted, or some 
mounted and others dismounted, all depending upon the terrain 
and other features of the situation. 

Individual scouts can often attain positions well advanced 
and advantageous in other ways without being observed, from 
which effective fire can be delivered as a cover to the advance of 
our own troops. They can always give valuable information, es- 
pecially of an unknown terrain, saving many a blunder in the ad- 
vance and attack of our troops. Scouts signal back from positions 
in which they will be unobserved by the enemy. Ina situation of 
that sort a few cavalry hussars would be invaluable. 

In covering the front of a field position scouts occupy advan- 
tageous positions before the enemy arrives; in fact, they may an- 
noy an enemy for miles before he comes within range from the 
position being defended. An enemy so annoyed does not move 
to an attack with the morale of troops whose advance has been 
unopposed until they arrive within the zone of effective fire. 
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VIII. 


Regimental scouts or independent bodies of scouts of any 


kind, especially when taken from the ranks, are not recommended. 
The very nature of the duties of scouts point to their not being 
organized into a command. It requires them to be scattered, and 
it requires independent, individual action. Again, no captain is 
at all likely to pick out the best men in his troop to be detached 
for prolonged service elsewhere. The captain, if anyone, knows 
the best men, and if they are habitually left with him he will al- 
ways have ready, even when upon a peace footing, six well-trained 
excellent scouts, and they will always be found scattered along 
the front just as they should be, and with their own organizations 
behind them and backing them up and keeping track of and ap- 
preciating the value of their services. Such conditions are ideal. 
If any commander wants a band of scouts for any special service 
during an engagement or at any other time, as for instance, to 
reconnoiter the flanks and rear or the outposts of the enemy, he 
has only to turn to the nearest squadron, regiment or brigade, de- 
pending upon the number he requires, and they can be supplied 
at once. Each squadron will have twenty-four, each regiment 
seventy-two and each brigade of three regiments two hundred 
and sixteen. The scouts will then always be in the right place, 
because each organization has its proportion of them, and no mat- 
ter what part of the command is in front the scouts will be there 
with them. 

When cavalry is on screening duty, rarely more than one 
squadron to the regiment will be on the line of contact, the other 
two squadrons being in support from two and one-half to five 
miles in rear. It is the squadron in contact or seeking contact 
that leads “the strenuous life,” and the scouts of that squadron 
are its most active members. Scouts are human and need rest 
and relief from this, the most exacting and fatiguing work that 
falls to the lot of a soldier. When the squadron is relieved its 
scouts should be relieved with it and replaced by the scouts of the 
relieving squadron; otherwise they will be worn out physically 
and mentally by unceasing exertion and strain, and will no 
longer possess the very qualities that recommended them for 
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selection as scouts, and will be little better than any other tired 
or exhausted soldier. 

Leave the scouts with the troops, to be detached only in 
emergencies. When on duty as contact troops, the scouts are 
needed with their troops and the information they obtain should 
be sent back through the regular channels of their troops. This 
method will best insure the prompt arrival of information at its 
destination, where only it can be of use. 

The scouts of a troop in campaign should be given much 
liberty and many privileges to compensate for their greater ex- 
posure and more arduous duties and to make the service more 
attractive. Men who are fit for the work take a pride in it, and 
enjoy it up to the limit of their endurance, and must be trusted. 
The number instructed need not necessarily be limited to six 
to a troop; the more there are who possess these special qualifi- 
cations, the better; but as a matter of expediency the liberties 
and privileges accorded scouts can not be extended to any but 
those regularly detailed as such. 

lf a non-commissioned officer, or anyone else, understands 
clearly what he has to do and has been thoroughly instructed 
in the proper method of doing it, what he can accomplish is only 
limited by the possibilities of the situation. But, with an im- 
perfect knowledge of what is required or of the proper method of 
accomplishing it, desired results cannot reasonably be expected. 
So. when a patrol or a scout is sent out upon any mission it is 
clearly essential that the one to whom it is entrusted should be 
given the situation as completely as it is known to the one who 
sends him, and should have clearly explained to him what it is 


that he is expected to accomplish. 




















DEVELOPING A RESERVE ARMY. 
By JOHN S. BARROWS, Late Captain First SQUADRON CAVALRY, M. V. M. 


NE of the great problems which confronts the friends of 

the Army of the United States is how to secure a citizen- 

ship of trained soldiers without increasing the burden of ex- 

pense of maintaining a greater army than is needed during 

times of peace. Several solutions or partial solutions are of- 

fered; notable among them the development of rifle clubs 

among civilians, to be fostered by the National Government; 

the extending of military training among school boys, conscrip- 
tion, etc. 

None of these plans meets the requirements or would serve 
to make soldiers. The rifle clubs would result in preventing 
the enlistment of smart young men in the militia; the so-called 
military training of school boys will have to be revised and re- 
modeled if it is to make soldiers, as the present methods, except 
in strictly “Military Schools,” keep young men out of the 
militia, or they gladly forget all they learned as quickly as pos- 
sible; conscription has been proved a failure, as no man fights 
sincerely with a halter about his neck. 

There remains to be tried some method of training men to 
be soldiers, and then retaining them in reach for service should 
necessity arise; a method of granting leave for extended 
periods, with little restraint. Such a method is herein pro- 
posed. 

It must be understood that there is no better school of 
the soldier than in the ranks of the soldiers. The military 
schools are limited in their opportunities, and the school bat- 
talions are of little value to the required end. The man must 
do a real soldier’s service in order to fully understand the re- 
quirements and methods of service. To this end compulsory 
service in the militia should be required of all men qualified or 
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not exempted by the needs of society and government. The 
exemptions of certain professions should always be respected; 
the inability of certain individuals to perform such vigorous 
service will always prevent a certain number, but there remains 
a large number of able-bodied citizens who should not be ex- 
cused from learning the duty of a soldier, as they would learn 
the duty of any citizen. 

The liberal protection of a republican government, giving 
to citizens the widest fields of life, under the easiest conditions, 
is entitled to a return from the citizen, beyond the mere pay- 
ment of a poll tax. The advantages of living in a free country 
are such as to demand a cheerful remuneration in some man- 
ner best adapted to the possible requirements of the country. 
The military service as today administered affords a liberal edu- 
cation in common sense which should make a citizen of more 
value to himself and his community than had he not received 
this training. Therefore service in the militia or citizen-soldiery 
of the states should be required of all able-bodied men not 
otherwise and by statute exempted. 

The period of liability to service should be as now exists 
in the states: between the ages of eighteen and forty-five 
years, with every preference for the youthful years. At the 
same time it is understood that this period is the period of 
most active effort in developing mind and body, and the high 
tension of the times gives scant time in which to become fitted 
for profession or trade, and to crowd into this period any mili- 
tary service may seem to be requiring too much, but under the 
proposed method the school and college curriculum must be 
adapted to permit the military training to have a part, even if 
some pet branch of scholastic effort be set aside; at the same 
time, the time devoted by the student to military drill and serv- 
ice is the necessary diversion and relaxation from study which 
will help to keep a sound mind and sound body in tune. 

Granting, then, as is perfectly possible, that the conditions 
of youth may be made adaptable to military training, the term 
of compulsory military service should begin at the age of 
twenty-one. If the young man desires to anticipate by enter- 
ing the service at eighteen years, so much the better, but by 
the time the citizen has reached his twenty-first year he is to be 
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enrolled and assigned to duty. He will be mustered into the 
service for three years, unless sooner discharged for cause, and 
therefore will be twenty-four when he is entitled to his first 
discharge; even the young man who enlists at eighteen will not 
be entitled to a discharge before he reaches the age of twenty- 
four, and this three years of compulsory service with weekly 
drills and at least one week each year in field service will con- 
stitute the citizen’s lawful military schooling. 

At the age of twenty-four the period of reserve duty be- 
gins. The army of the United States should be classified as 
follows: The regular or professional establishment will be 
known, as at present, as the United States Army, though that 
term would comprise all the land forces in time of war. The 
part of the army which was maintained by the states, in which 
compulsory service will be required, will be the United States 
Army Reserves, until called into service with the regular 
soldiers, and the association would be as is now provided for 
amalgamation of the two branches of the army. 

The “Reservist,” having completed his three years’ service, 
may reénlist should he so desire, but should he prefer to give 
the remainder of his time to his life-work he would be trans- 
ferred to the “National Guard,” in which he would be retained 
for a period of six years, the only requirement for service being 
that he shall report at two dates each year, at certain places, 
for inspection and further correction of his enrollment. 

Having completed the six vears’ service in this division of 
the standing army, and being thirty years of age, he would 
then be transferred to the “State Guard,” for a period of five 
years. In this division he would be obliged to report but once 
during each year. 

Being now thirty-five years old, he would be transferred 
to the “Municipal Guard,” in which he would be enrolled ‘for 
five more years, responding to one assembly each year. 

On completion of this service, and being forty years old, 
there would follow five years of service in the “Home Guard,” 
and at the age of forty-five he would receive his final discharge 
and exemption from further service, or military obligations of 
any kind. 
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The duties of these various divisions of the enrolled service 

would be of this nature: the ‘National Guard’ would repre- 
sent the volunteer army under the present conditions; the body 
of soldiers to be raised for war service after the indraught of 
the “Reserves” had been exhausted, but differing from the 
present volunteers in the fact that they would all have had 
three years’ military training, and would therefore require less 
delay in mobilization camps and depots, they would be ready 
in a very short time for service with the army in the field, a 
possibility not for the volunteers under the present conditions. 
The service of this division in times of war would be for the 
war, and without further mustering, but they would not be 
called for until the emergency demanded their service. 

The division known as the “State Guard” would not be 
required for service outside the borders of the state in which 
they were residing. Nothing would prevent them from volun- 
teering to join the “National Guard” in time of war, but as a 
division they could not be required for active service outside the 
home state. That they might be ordered for active duty to 
resist invasion might be possible, manning the coast-line to meet 
a foreign enemy as supports to the United States Army already 
in the field. 

The “Municipal Guard,” which is to be composed of the 
men of thirty-five to forty years, would be admissible to the 
war army as individual volunteers, going into the “National 
Guard,” but as a division of the standing army of the country 
their service would be limited to the city or town of residence, 
being liable to call to sustain and supplement the police in times 
of local disturbance, and, being men of mature age and thought, 
would be a marvelous steadying power in times of conflagration 
and misfortune, assisting in maintaining order, suppressing 
insurrection. 

It would be improbable that many individuals from the 
“Home Guard,” that division of those men of forty years and 
above, would seek active service in the war army, but they 
would be of immense value to the nation as furnishing relief 
bodies for the care of the soldiers in the field; in providing 
sanitary relief, and looking out for the comfort of the war 
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army. Being men who have had military training at an earlier 
period of their lives, they would undertake any service with 
system and method, which would be established with unusual 
promptness. This division would provide and equip hospitals 
and ships, furnish to the soldiers in the field literature, food, 
clothing and the comforts to lighten their service and make 
easier the sacrifice. Attention to the families of soldiers would 
come to this force, and it would be an army of angels-of-mercy, 
though if the strenuousness of the situation was such as to 
have taken out the “Home Guard” into the field, provisional 
companies to supply the place of the “Municipal Guard,” or 
even of the “State Guard,” in which case the division would 
act under the orders peculiar to that service. 

In order to encourage reénlistment in the “Reserves” a 
method of gaining time on those who did not could be adopted, 
working out as follows: the man who at the age of twenty- 
four had completed his first three years’ service if reénlisted 
for three years, at the age of twenty-seven when discharged, 
should be passed into the “State Guard,” thus gaining three 
year on his fellows towards a more limited service. 

Should he reénlist again for three more years, at the ex- 
piration of service, being then thirty years old, he should be 
passed into the “Mamnictpal Guard,’ thereby gaining five years 
over the others, who by the ordinary course would not be eligi- 
ble for transfer until they were thirty-five years old. 

Carrying it still further, by another enlistment of three 
years he would be transferred to the “Home Guard” at the age 
of thirty-three, having secured that still more limited service 
seven years in advance of the ordinary time. 

In the case of officers who were obliged to quit the ‘Re- 
serves” for sufficient reasons, they could be carried as officers 
of the other divisions, their apportionment being according to 
the age standard, fitness, etc. 

The maintenance of these divisions would be made possi- 
ble by the compulsory reporting of the men at the stated times 
and places. ‘Those reporting would receive indorsement of the 
fact on their papers. In each town and village the post office 
would accept the papers. At all elections presentation of these 
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papers would be necessary in order to receive the ballot, and 
the lack of indorsement, showing neglect to report at the proper 
time, would subject the bearer to an established fine, before lib- 
erty would be granted, immediate imprisonment being inflicted 
if the fine was not immediately paid. Men who feel that their 
physical condition might be such as to warrant their discharge 
from the service before the age limit, could secure examination 
by military surgeons, and such rejections would entitle the 
man to Invalid Exemption, with a nominal pension for life. 
Rejection for the good of the service, which might follow arrest 
for misdemeanor or other trespass of civil rights, would deprive 
the man of certain civic privileges, or subject him to fine or 
imprisonment or both. 

There would be no limitations of locality. The man who 
began his service from one town in one state might receive his 
indorsements in any other locality, there being no duplication 
possible, so the number of men enrolled would always be 
correct. 

In all localities where military organizations exist, the 
headquarters would be the rallying and reporting place of the 
graded reserves, and the local commander would be the officer 
in charge of all inspections and assemblies. 

Once this system became established, it would be practically 
a method of a military census rather than a mobilization. The 
reporting of the individuals would be as much for their benefit 
as for the advantage of the military authorities. The future 
location of the man would be known to a reasonable extent; his 
physical condition would be ascertained, and his retrogression 
from grade to grade would be accomplished with but little cleri- 
cal effort. Each man, on completing his service in any grade, 
would be given a discharge showing therein his assignment to 
the next grade, and indicate the natural rallying place and time 
for reporting. Inability to reach that appointed place would 
permit the man to report at the nearest point where his papers 
would be indorsed. 


In order to outfit these reserves, supply depots of arms 
and equipments would be established at certain convenient 
points. 


At all times the “Reserves” would be supplied with 
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the same arms and equipments and uniforms as the regular 
establishment, and a supply sufficient for the “National Guard” 
could be kept at the depots. For the “State Guard” the best 
obsolete weapons would be deposited at their centers, and the 
more obsolete arms could be retained for supplying the needs 
of the other divisions should they be required. 

The plan suggested and indorsed by some officers of the 
regular establishment of organizing and maintaining by Gov- 
ernment patronage citizen gun clubs, under the present condi- 
tions, is most ill-advised, because it cheapens the advantages of 
the State military organizations, but under these proposed 
conditions would be a correct effort, for the encouragement to 
be marksmen would then be given to those men who at present 
would not take interest, and at the same time the practice would 
not injure the efforts of the other grades. The entire result 
would be beneficial, for it would result in greater care in the 
use of firearms, in improved eyesight, in better health and in- 
creased activity and renewed vigor of manhood; at the same 
time there would be a marked influence on the future genera- 
tions, causing rifle ability to become an inherited accomplish- 
ment, making the future soldiers born soldiers in every sense 
of the word 

The expense of maintaining such an army on paper would 
be considerable, for they would require payment on all assem- 
blies and inspections. The payment should be nominal and 
approximate to the sum paid for jury service. The payment 
should be by cheque issued by the military or Government rep- 
resentative, on presentation of the papers of the man, the pay- 
ment to be secured at a National subtreasury, and the paper 
to be negotiable as an ordinary bank check, but only when pre- 
sented within a certain period. 

The necessity of drill in tactical matters for all divisions 
beyond the “eserves” would be unnecessary. The knowledge 
gained in those ranks would never be forgotten, and a few 
hours would recall enough for all necessary purposes, once any 
division was formed in ranks. The “Reserves” would continue 
as the militia of the present, performing at least forty-eight 
periods of drill each year, and a field service. 
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The result of this method of enrollment would be to make 
the American nation, not a military nation per se, but a nation 
of soldierly men. It would not be a nation of soldiers, all 
wearing the uniform, with a slavishness to the uniform that 


has developed such farcical conditions in certain lands, but a 
nation recognizing the value and use of organization, which 
would be an important step in education; in better respect for 
authority; in better administered authority; in greater respect 
for the flag of the United States; and it would give to the 
world a power that would live in perpetual peace, because it 
was always prepared for war, being completely walled in by a 
wall in which every man was a brick. 

The apostles of peace go up and down the land crying for 
peace and disgracing the records of their ancestors and be- 
smirching the history of their country by their efforts. Such 
a preparation for war would teach all men what war means, 
what it costs, and what would be expected of them. The great 
standing army of citizens would be reason enough for peace, 
because they know its value without the goading of dema- 
gogues. 

Teach a nation what war means and there will be no war. 
Cry “Peace” and war will follow. 


























MORE RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE TROOP 


COMMANDER. 





By First LIEUTENANT B. K, EDMUNDS, FirrerentH CAVALRY. 


APTAIN COOTES, in the March number of THE Jour- 

NAL, indicates that there is too much interference with 
the troop commanders on the part of the post commanders. 
This is without doubt true, but the trouble goes much deeper 
than the post commander and permeates our entire service. It 
is the old question of a centralized system vs. a decentralized 
one; our authorities make rules rather than ask for results, 
and the post, even higher, commanders are as much the victims 
of a poor system as the troop officers. 

Let us examine the making of the two systems as applied 
to the cavalry arm. Assume: 


Point 1. All training in peace should be devoted to mak- 
ing the troops more efficient in war. 

Point 2. Cavalry in war should be trained in: 

a. Mounted fighting, including horse training and care 
of horses, the use of the mounted arms, maneuvering of the 
units, and cohesion at fast gaits. 

b. Reconnaissance and field work, including messages, 
patrols, field cooking, camp sanitation, etc. 

c. Dismounted fighting, including the individual use of 
the rifle and collective training in attack and defense. 


I. “THE DECENTRALIZED SYSTEM.” 

Department commanders call attention of post commanders 

to Points 1 and 2, and state that the Department inspection in 

the late fall will be a general one, including all kinds of 
training. 

Post commanders call attention of squadron commanders 

to Points 1 and 2, and state that the inspection by squadron 
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commanders at the end of May will cover dismounted train- 
ing; at the end of June, individual training and dismounted 
drills; at the end of July, the individual use of arms, mounted, 
individual horsemanship and swimming; at the end of August, 
jumping, cross-country work, troop and squadron drills, 

He also states that there will be a month march in Sep- 
tember; that horses should be hardened to weight carrying 
by that time; that instructions should be given during the march 
in individual cooking, camping expedients, etc., and that the 
practice march will include problems in minor tactics. 

He also states that the work after the march will be 
under the direct supervision of post and regimental command- 
ers and will include maneuvers of as large commands as the 


size of post will allow. 


II. “THE CENTRALIZED SYSTEM.” 


The various commanders issue orders somewhat as fol- 
lows: 

1. Troop commanders will see that every man has twelve 
hours’ instruction a year in first aid. 

2. Troop commanders will inspect their men’s feet once a 
week, 
3. All officers will have three hours’ instruction a week 
in packing until qualified. 

4. Troop commanders will inspect for ammunition once 
a week. 

5. Every man shall have at least two days’ instruction a 
year in cooking the haversack ration. 

6. There will be an athletic field meet once a month in 
each post. 

7. Each troop will have six days’ instruction a month 
in field work. Two of these will be night problems. 

8. Troop commanders will see that their horses are in- 
structed in swimming. 

9. There will be a day’s practice march once a week, a 
three days’ march a month, and a twenty-one days’ march every 
year. 
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10. There will be a monthly rifle competition in each post. 
11. All drills of what kind soever will be in full pack, 
etc., etc. 

Work with a troop under the first of these systems would 
be a pleasure, under the second it is drudgery. Bewildered by 
the multitude of orders and regulations which must be com- 
plied with, the officers struggle along, their work constantly 
interrupted, unable to get even a week’s connected training on 


any line without its being broken into by some arbitrary rule, 






























which considers in no way the condition of the men and horses, 
or what progress they have already made. It is literally impos- 
sible to comply with all the orders issued. The first aid drill 
alone will take sixty hours a year of an officer’s time, for 
there are absentees from every drill and these must all be 
instructed. To comply with the firing regulations in all the 
training laid down would take the entire practical season. 

Under the first system, on the contrary, the training would 
be continuous and progressive, and at the end of a year a troop 
would be uniformly trained in all the branches, not partially 
instructed in a few of them. Moreover, an officer, knowing 
that he would be judged at each inspection by the showing 
made by his troop and that his efficiency report would reflect his 
neglect, would do his best to have his men and horses in shape. 
Such a system would act alike as a tonic to the worker and a 
spur to the laggard. I believe it was Maude, who, in one of 
his articles, remarked that the training in the different squad- 
rons of the German army (in which the squadron commanders 
are given considerable independence) follows in each one about 
the same lines, and he ascribes this not to the supervision of 
higher commanders, but to the fact that each captain, independ- 
ently, had worked out the best method. 

A system of training worked out in such fashion must, 
indeed, be the best, and no better example could be given of 
the advantage of a decentralized system. Each organization 
commander closely watches his companions, every change made 
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by one is noted and tried out by the others, by whom it is 
adopted or rejected as it stands or falls in the actual test of 
service. 

Under such a system we would have the brains of three 
hundred officers working together toward improvement, where 
now we have but one. 
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AEROPLANES WITH CAVALRY.* 
By LIEUTENANT R. A. CAMPBELL, R. E. (Arr Barration). 


t by employment of aeroplanes in war will for the present 
be very largely limited to tactical reconnaissance. In this 
role they will, of course, in no way replace the cavalry scout, 
whose capacity for resistance and screening they cannot imi- 
tate. Since their use will be. accordingly, supplementary to 


that of cavalry it is important to examine how they will best 


cooperate, and what organization will fit them for the work. 


THE POWER AND LIMITATIONS OF THE AEROPLANE SCOUT. 
liguratively speaking, the function of the aeroplane scout 
will be to obtain information in “plan,” while that of the cav- 
alryman will be to fill in the corresponding “elevation.” 

The view of the airman is unrestricted but his military 
perspective is distorted. He can obtain a very accurate meas- 
urement of distances, but very little idea of height. 

Thus the aeroplane scout can be properly used to obtain 
the relative positions of the enemy's forces and his information 
can be relied on in questions of numbers (at any rate, of 
formed bodies), but he can obtain very little indication of their 
“tactical strength” (less, in fact, than can be conveyed by plot- 
ting their position on a contoured map). Again, it may be 
laid down that “negative” information from the air can never 
be wholly reliable. The country needs to have been traversed 


‘From the British Cavalry Journal of April, 1911. 
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by combatant troops to be certain that it is unoccupied. ‘‘Posi- 
tive” information, on the other hand, will be of greater accu- 
racy than that of cavalry, since it will be derived from direct 
vision, and not from fire effect. 

Thus we can expand our former statement to the following 
general division of duties in reconnaisance: 

The aeroplane will determine the enemy’s distribution in 
plan, while the cavalry will complete this information by obtain-’ 
ing his tactical elevation. 

Starting from this basis we can draw the main outlines 
of aeroplane reconnaissance. 

(1) It will be advanced reconnaissance. 

(2) It will be directed chiefly to obtain the location of 
the enemy’s main bodies and other questions of military interest 
beyond the reach of the cavalry screen. 

(3) Its value as regards minor tactics can be but small, 
and it will, therefore, be of more importance to the central 


intelligence staff than to the local patrol leaders. 
ORGANIZATION. 


Paragraph (3) above will give the clue to the principles of 
organization necessary. 

Until it is found practicable to transmit information from 
an aeroplane in flight by means of wireless telegraphy it must 
be necessary for the machines to return to some definite point 
easily found, there either to land with the information gleaned, 
or to drop a message for the cavalry to pick up. But it is 
through wireless telegraphy that the full value of the aeroplane 
will be developed, and we may assume that the war organiza- 
tion will be based on the distribution of wireless stations. 

For work with cavalry, accordingly, it will be on the 
cavalry brigade headquarters, with its field wireless station, that 
the aeroplane will find its natural base. 

We can imagine an aeroplane section detached to brigade 
headquaters from the central aeronautical park (with army 
troops). It will consist of from four to six aeroplanes, with 
a fuel supply and repair outfit sufficiently mobile to travel with 


mounted troops. 
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METHOD OF USE. 


The aeroplanes will be dispatched under direct orders of 
the brigadier, with instructions as to the reconnaissance which 
they are to carry out. 

It will probably be found best to allot patrolling areas 
and periods of observation based on the radius of action and 
fuel supply. By this means and by using relays a constant 
watch can be kept over a vast area. It would probably be a 
mistake to attach a machine to any definite reconnoitring patrol, 
. since the chief use of aeroplanes will be found well in advance 
of the cavalry. 

Only urgent information will be transmitted by wireless 
telegraphy during flight, and the remainder must be reported 
when the machine returns to the base for fuel replenishment 
and fresh orders at the end of its period of observation. 

At all times the observers should be kept fully posted with 
latest available information and endeavors made to assign 
definite tasks to them rather than general injunctions to “find 
out about the enemy.” 


EFFECT OF AEROPLANE CO-OPERATION ON CAVALRY TACTICS, 


Since the aeroplane will, to some extent, relieve the cavalry 
of their réle of reconnaissance, it is possible that cavalry move- 
ments will become more definitely tactical, as less extended 
formations can be adopted, and “maneuver” units can be di- 
rected, as a whole, against bodies of the enemy already located 
by aeroplane information. The ground scouts and patrols will, 
however, still be essential in order to supply such information 
as is unobtainable by the aeroplanes, for the condition of the 
terrain cannot be ascertained from the air and it will rarely be 
possible to say whether buildings, woods, etc., are occupied 
unless they are examined by patrols. 










Since the brigadier will still further rely on his wireless 
station, both for information and communication to headquar- 
ters, he will be tied more strictly to its vicinity and will not 
care to move it much. 
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MISCELLANEOUS CONSIDERATIONS. 

(1) AMessages—The aeroplane is an excellent dispatch 
carrier, but the more important réle should not be sacrificed for 
this object. It may be found convenient to have specially fast 
and handy machines for this special purpose, but messages to 
advanced patrols could conveniently be dropped from aeroplanes 
going out for reconnaissance trips. 

(2) Distinguishing marks—The aerial observers will un- 

doubtedly have difficulty in distinguishing between friend and 
foe when cavalry is in contact. In case of single men and 
small bodies this will not matter, as they will not greatly con- 
cern the observer. Larger bodies, however, might have to 
carry some distinguishing mark, such as a flag held hori- 
zontally. 
(3) Alighting at Headquarters—Machines alighting at 
cavalry headquarters, as also those waiting there for orders, 
may render its position very conspicuous, especially to the 
enemy's aerial scouts. It may therefore be necessary to choose 
a base for aeroplanes at some distance away, yet in telephonic 
communication with the brigadier 

(4) Height of Flight, Etc.—Reconnaissance will be car- 
ried out at an average height of one thousand to two thousand 
feet, which should render them immune from any but special 
gun-fire. Cavalry staff officers can be taken up as observers 
if desired, but previous training in aerial observation is essential 
if good results are to be obtained. As a help in estimating 


distances, observers can be supplied with glasses with graticules 


adjustable for height. 
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THE CAVALRY FIGHT AT JUDSJATUN. 
MAY 30, 1904.* 


By COLONEL JOSEPH BREIT, Austrian GENERAL STAFF. 


HI Japanese First Army (Kuroki) proceeded after the 

battle on the Yalu to the vicinity of Fonhuantschon and 
remained there nearly inactive until June 23d. The Japanese 
Second Army (Oku) landed in the Bay of Jentoa, not far from 
Pitsewo, commencing on May 26th, but in consequence of re- 
ceipt of information that considerable hostile forces were ad- 
vancing for the relief of Port Arthur, did not proceed toward 
that fortress, but faced about with its main body to offensively 
oppose the advancing Russian corps under General Stackelberg. 

In order to gain more definite information as to strength 
and composition of the advancing enemy, the cavalry brigade at 
Akijama belonging to the Second Army was sent toward Wa- 
fangou on May 29th with orders “to reconnoiter in the direc- 
tion of Wantselin and in the Piliho Valley to establish connec- 
tion with the Tenth Division which had landed at Takuschan.”’ 

After the battle on the Yalu the east detachment, under 
General Sassulitsch, who was shortly thereafter relieved of the 
command of that detachment by General Count Weller, fell back 
to Foenschulin passes and remained there, also inactive, oppo- 
site the Japanese lirst Army. 

On receipt of information that the Japanese Second Army 
had turned against Port Arthur, the decision was arrived at to 
make an advance in the direction of the fortress with a part 
of the main army assembled at Liaoyang; this decision was 
arrived at after lengthy discussions between St. Petersburg, the 
Czar’s representative in the Far East, Alexejew, and the com- 
mander of the army, Kuropatkin, which latter strongly objected 
to such a procedure all through the discussions. 

The forces designated for this move were to be assembled 

Translated from Kavalleristische Monatshefte, by Harry Bell. M. S. E., 
Army Service Schools. 
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first of all in the vicinity of Haitschoen—Kaitschou. To pro- 
tect that assembly and to simultaneously threaten the communi- 
cations of Oku’s army, as well as to draw at least some parts 
of that army away, General Stackelberg, commander of the 
force designated for the move to Port Arthur, received orders 
on May 27th to immediately send the cavalry brigade under 
Samsonow toward Wafangou; and orders for that were issued 
by Stackelberg the same day. 

The organization of the Russian Cavalry Brigade was as 
follows: 

Primorski Dragoon Regiment, Colonel Woronow, 6 squad- 
rons; Eighth Siberian Cossack Regiment, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Alexejew, 6 sotnias; Forty-eighth Sotnia of Frontier Guards, 
1 sotnia; Mounted Jager Detachment of the Thirteenth East 
Siberian Rifle Regiment (Fifth East Siberian Division), % 
sotnia; Second Trans-Baikal Cossack Battery, 6 guns; one de- 
tachment of the telegraph company of the First East Siberian 
Sapper Battalion, 1 detachment; besides some few frontier 
guard detachments of the Brigade Sykow, which had remained 
in the vicinity of Wafangou after the retreat of that brigade 
along the railroad. These detachments were composed of the 
Forty-second and one-half of the Forty-third Frontier Guard 
Sotnia, and half a Frontier Guard Company (railroad guard), 
which were partly at Wantselin and partly at Wafangou and 
Wafantien. 

Thus, General Samsonow had at his disposal a total of 
151% sotnias (squadrons), one-half frontier guard company and 
one battery. The numerical strength of the sotnias may be 
taken as 130, that of the mounted Jagers as 60; making a 
total of 2,000 mounted men, 100 rifles and 6 guns. 

The brigade started from Kaitschou on May 28th and 
arrived on the same day in the best of condition at Sjunot- 
schung and at Wantselin on the 29th. All that was known of 
the enemy was that infantry and cavalry detachments stood on 


the line Pangedjan—Djatjatun, which occasionally sent patrols 
as far as Wafantien; according to Chinese reports a detach- 
ment of all arms was supposed to be at Latsischan. In the 
course of the afternoon of the 29th, hostile patrols were seen 
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in the vicinity of Wantselin. The intention was to have the 
brigade reach Wafantien on the 30th, to rest there for one day 
and to send reconnoitering detachments as far as the line Pulan- 
tien—Pitsewo, as well as to Futschou. 

Communication with Kaitschou was kept up by means of 
the relays established by the frontier guards (one post to 
each five kilometers), as well as by the existing telegraph line. 

Simultaneously with this movement the Japanese cavalry 
brigade (Akijama)—which, in addition to its orders, received 
instructions to send a detachment to Futschou and some patrols 
to Sjunoetschung—started from the vicinity of Pulantien to- 
ward Tschutsjatun and with its main body reached Latsischan 
about 4 p. m., May 29th; the squadron under Hasegawa of 
the 14th Cavalry Regiment had been sent toward Futschou. 
This brigade consisted of the 13th and 14th Cavalry regiment, 
4 squadrons each, 2 machine gun detachments of 4 guns each, 
and 2 companies of the 11th Infantry Regiment. The numeri- 
cal strength of the squadrons can be taken as 140 each; thus, 
Akijama had at his disposal about 1,100 troopers, 500 infantry 
rifles and 8 machine guns. 

On the road to Latsischan the brigade commander learned 
of the enemy that about 200 of his troopers had been driven 
back not very far to the north of Latsischan by the brigade’s 
advance guard. These troopers were a part of the Russian 
frontier guard, which retreated northward without allowing 
itself to become involved in a more serious engagement. In- 
formation was received at about 4 a. m. on May 30th that the 
above mentioned hostile detachment had passed the night in 
Tschutsjatun, and a Chinese report also stated that there were 
about 1,000 hostile troopers in Wafangou. 

In consequence of this information Major General Aki- 
jama sent one platoon of the 14th Regiment on reconnaissance 
to Tschutsjatun and one of the 13th Regiment to take up con- 
nection with Hasegawa. At 8:30 a. m. the main body of the 
brigade started in the following order of march: 

Advance Guard—One squadron of the 14th Regiment. 

Main Body—One squadron and three platoons of the 14th; 
three squadrons and two platoons of the 13th Regiment; the 
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machine guns; one company and one platoon of the 11th In- 
fantry Regiment. 

Trains—Remained behind in Latsischan under guard ot 
two platoons of infantry and one platoon of the 13th Cavalry 
Regiment. 

The brigade arrived without mishap at Tschutsjatun short- 
lv after 12 noon. Here the brigade commander received a re- 
port, sent at 10:40 a. m., from the vicinity of Wafangou, ac- 
cording to which that place was said to be barricaded and occu- 
pied by 100 men. The patrol commander sending the report 
added that he would continue to observe the front of the enemy 
and his lines of approach. Considering his decision, it appears 
that General Akijama had received other reports concerning 
the approaching enemy—these reports, however, only referring 
to the enemy's advance guard and advanced frontier guard 
detachments south of the Futschouho, for he decided to force 
the defile at Judsjatun and issued orders to the regimental com- 
mander of the 14th Regiment, Colonel Tojobe, to advance 
with the advance guard, reinforced by the remainder of the 
l4th Regiment, on Judsjatun; the remainder of the brigade to 
follow. 

In the meantime the following had taken place in the bri- 
gade Samsonow : 

Disregarding the already mentioned reports as to the prox- 
imity of the enemy, no special security measures were ordered 
to be taken for the march on the 30th of May; the general 
opinion being, according to a notation made in the diary by 
General Samsonow’s adjutant general, Sipigus, that “According 
to information received on the 28th, which made it appear that 
the enemy was immobile on the line mentioned above, nobody 
thought an early contact possible.” The marches were executed 
about as follows: About half an hour before the general start 
three officers’ patrols were sent out, the center one marching 
along the march road and consisting of the officers, etc., to 
select the next quarters; the other two patrols marching on 
parallel side roads; the flanks of the brigade were secured by 
scouts. The center patrol was followed by a squadron or sotnia 


acting as advance guard, and this in its turn was followed by 
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the main body at an interval of about one to one and one-half 
kilometers. 

The brigade reached Sjunschutun, six kilometers north of 
Wafangou, about 11 a. m. without mishap and without having 
gained any additional information concerning the enemy; here 
it made a short halt. When starting from there at 11:20 a. m. 
a cossack from the central patrol arrived with the verbal report 
that a fire fight was in progress at Wafangou; shortly there- 
after the 42d Frontier Guard sotnia sent in a report stating 
that weak hostile dismounted cavalry detachments had driven 
back, after 8 a. m., the outposts of the 43d sotnia and had 
advanced as far as the Futschouho west of Judsjatun; that 
from there they had been driven off by one and one-half fron- 
tier guard sotnias and were now in the southern part of Juds- 
jatun, from which position they could not be dislodged. The 
report also stated that the enemy was drawing up reintorce- 
ments. 

General Samsonow ordered the trot to be taken up, and 
towards noon arrived at the crossing of the Futschouho south 
of Watangou, where he issued orders to the Jager detachment 
of the 13th Regiment and the 48th Frontier Guard sotnia to 
advance to the hills on the left bank of the Futschouho. At 
the same time, the Third and Iourth squadrons of the Primor- 
ski dragoons received orders to hasten toward the left to the 
hills at Louschagou and support the frontier guard detachments 
in action there. The remainder of the brigade marched into 
position on the level ground between \Wafangou and the Futs- 
chouho. 

In the meantime, Colonel Tojobe had arrived at the ad- 
vance guard squadron and while that squadron and the platoon 
already engaged deploved partly in the valley at Judsjfatun and 
on the railroad and partly on the hills west of the railroad 
for the fire fight, one and three-fourths squadrons took up the 
dismounted fight on the hill southeast of Judsjutan, and at 
12:30 p. m. a slow fire fight ensued between the three squad- 
rons of the 14th Japanese Cavalry Regiment and the four and 
one-half Russian squadrons, which had dismounted east of the 
lutschouho tor the fire fight also. The detachments west of 
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that stream appeared to have taken up a favorable position 
under cover in the vicinity of Santsuir. 

Shortly after the commencement of the infantry fire, about 
12:40 p. m., the Japanese machine guns also opened fire from 
the small, steep hill situated halfway between Tschutsjatun and 
Judsjatun. The 13th Japanese Cavalry Regiment had taken 
a position under cover behind the group of houses in Hokaton, 
northwest of Tschutsjatun; the infantry remained for the pres- 
ent near the last named village. 

About 12:30 p. m. General Samsonow received a request 
from Lieutenant Colonel Afanasiew, commanding the dragoon 
squadrons in front, to have the artillery fire on Judsjatun and 
the hills southeast thereof; thereupon the artillery commander 
was directed to select a position for his battery on the hill at 
Louschagou. At the same time the main body of the brigade 
resumed the march, crossed the Futschouho, but very soon again 
halted about opposite Huafangou. Here the brigade com- 
mander received a verbal report from the commander of the 
42d Frontier Guard sotnia; as he could not gain a clear under- 
standing of the situation, however, from that report, he sent 


his brigade adjutant, Sipigus, to the hill south of Louschagou 
for reconnaissance. 

Shortly thereafter the battery commander reported that 
there was no possibility of the battery going into position on 
the steep hills at Louschagou, and also reported that the two 


Japanese squadrons were pressing the troops in Judsjatun very 


hard. 

General Samsonow now directed the battery to go into 
position close to the railroad bridge, and issued orders at the 
same time to the commander of the Cossack regiment to send 
two of his sotnias to support the advanced troops in Judsjatun. 
The 4th and 6th sotnias, under command of Lieutenant Colonel 
Zeltuchin, were selected for this duty, and they started at 
once on the trot. They, however, could not prevent the retreat 
of the Frontier Guard detachments from Judsjatun; overlapped 
on both flanks, fired on by the Japanese machine guns (though 
at long range), and fired on by the hostile infantry since 1:15 
p. m., the commander of the detachment fighting in the north- 
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ern part of Judsjatun decided on the retreat at about 1:30 p. m. 
and he succeeded in assembling the larger part of half of the 
43d and 42d Frontier Guard sotnias behind the northwestern 
slope of the hill south of Louschagou, where the three dragoon 
squadrons had then arrived. 

On the part of the Japanese, at 1:15 p. m. one platoon of 
infantry prolonged the right of the 14th Cavalry Regiment in 
the fire fight, while the remainder of the company took position 
on the ridge running farther to the east. Shortly after the 
infantry took part in the fire fight, the retreat of the Russian 
detachments from Judsjatun was noticed by the Japanese. Be- 
ing informed thereof, General Akijama, who was with the 13th 
Regiment, ordered the commander of that regiment, Colonel 
Tamura, to pursue the retreating enemy with one squadron. 
The Second squadron was selected for this task; it, however, 
left one platoon behind. The squadron immediately started 
on the trot, proceeding west of the railroad toward Judsjatun. 
Shortly thereafter General Akijama received a report from 
Colonel Tojobe, stating that the enemy at and east of Judsjatun 
was about two and one-half squadrons strong. ‘Thereupon 
Colonel Tamura was directed to follow his Second squadron 
with the remainder of the regiment, and Colonel Tojobe re- 
ceived orders to advance farther along the hills east of Juds- 
jatun; the infantry was directed to conform to that movement 
on the right, and the machine guns were ordered into a posi- 
tion farther to the front. 

The Second squadron of the 13th Regiment proceeded on 
the trot without stopping at the curve in the railroad south of 
Judsjatun, crossed the embankment and entered that village, 
which had already been evacuated by the Russians. When 
leaving the northern part of the village the squadron perceived 
a small hostile detachment, about thirty troopers, which it imme- 
diately attacked. This detachment had been left behind to 
cover the retreat of the Russian forces from Judsjatun, com- 
posed partly of dragoons and partly of frontier guard soldiers. 
About 1:40 p. m., when the Second squadron of the 13th 
Regiment had carried its attack to about 200 meters of the 
foot of the hills and pushed the enemy up that steep hill, 
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Lieutenant Colonel Zeltuchin appeared suddenly on the squad- 
ron’s left flank with one of his sotnias deploved across the 
embankment and the other sotnia coming across the bridge at 
Lunwanmjao—he and his sotnias had been enabled to get so 
close to the squadron under cover of the embankment. Neither 
party knew of the other’s proximity, and Colonel Zeltuchin had 
no time to take up the gallop and the Japanese squadron had 
no chance to avoid the shock, which latter, in spite of the slow 
speed, had an almost annihilating effect. Fully utilizing the 
favorable opportunity, the pursued Russian detachment faced 
about to revenge itself. After a short melee, which, according 
to statements of both sides, is said to have proven the lance 
superior to the saber, the remnants of the Japanese squadron 
fled back in a southeasterly direction behind the skirmish lines 


of the 14th Regiment and of the infantry, which had almost 


reached the north edge of Judsjatun and the hills east thereof. 
Fired on by these skirmish lines and bv the machine guns, th 
sotmas under Zeltuchin faced about and retreated in a northerly 
direction with relatively small losses. This retreat, as well as 


the subsequent advance of the Japanese infantry and of the 


l4th Cavalry Regiment. seems to have induced the frontier 
guard detachments and the Third dragoon squadrons to also 
retreat 

In vain did the brigade adjutant plead with these de- 


tachments and with Colonel \Woronow, who had in the mean- 
time been sent forward with his Second, Fifth and Sixth squad 
ns to support the left wing, to again occupy the hill south 


of Louschagou; neither his pleadings, nor his direct orders, 
ad an\ effect. 

Shortly after the Cossack sotnias had fled, consequently 
just a few minutes too late, Colonel Tamura arrived on the 
battlefield with the remaining two and one-half squadrons of 
his regiment, and the platoon which had been left behind by 
the Second squadron, formed in two lines. Just about when 
attempting to ascend the hill south of Louschagou on the west- 
ern slope, which was not quite so steep, Colonel Tamura’s com- 


mand was fired on in flank and rear by the 13th Regiment and 


the 48th Frontier Guard sotnia which had in the meantime 
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reached a small clump of woods on the west bank of the [uts- 


chouho southwest of Louschagou. The Third squadron of 
the 13th Regiment, suffering most from this fire, immediately 
faced about and fled in a southwesterly direction; the platoon 
of the Second squadron alongside of it, on the other hand, cov- 
ered itself as well as the terrain allowed and held the hill. 
Very soon dismounted troopers from the First and Fourth 
squadrons, 13th Regiment, and two machine guns were sent 
to that platoon’s support, which appeared to assure possession 
of the hill, and the Russians made no further attempt to re- 
capture it. 

Just about that time, very nearly one hour after receipt 
of orders to do so, the Russian battery opened fire on the above 
mentioned hill from a small piece of forest northwest of 
Louschagou. A Japanese machine gun detachment endeavored 
to silence this battery, but had little success as it never got the 
proper range, all shots falling far too short. 

Shortly after 2 p. m. the leading elements of the 12th 
company, 11th Japanese Infantry, arrived on the hills southeast 
of Louschagou, the company having advanced in connection 
with the 14th Cavalry Regiment, and on a broad front. The 
Regiment \Woronow estimated these three platoons to be from 
three to four battalions of hostile infantry and started the re- 
treat via Louschagou without offering any serious resistance. 
The Japanese company was prevented from further advance 
on Huafangou by the Russian battery, which had fallen back 
for that purpose to a position about 1,000 paces farther north. 
“After the range had once been gained,” says the Russian re- 
port, “the dark Japanese lines disappeared from the ridge and 
never showed up again.” 

Major General Akijama remained in the different positions 
gained in readiness for battle until 5 p. m., drew in his ad- 
vanced troops at that hour, caused Judsjatun and the nearest 
hills to be placed in a state of defense, and fell back with his 
main body to Tschutsjatun for the night. 

The brigade under Samsonow fell back as far as Wafan- 
gou, leaving security detachments south of the Futschouho on 
both sides of the railroad bridge. 
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The Japanese stated their losses as one officer and twenty- 
five soldiers killed and three officers and thirty-three soldiers 
wounded, a total of sixty-two. The Russians are said to have 


lost a total of thirty-seven men and forty horses. 


COMMENTS. 


The tasks set the two cavalry brigades were entirely dif- 
ferent. The Japanese brigade was sent to the front for far 
reconnaisance and for establishment of connection with the 
neighboring group, while the brigade of Samsonow had ex- 
plicit orders to threaten, as quickly as possible, the line of com- 
munications of the hostile army, which had its back to the 
Russians, and to draw on itself at least parts of that army. 
The more the brigade succeeded in gaining room to the front, 
the better it would execute its additional task, which consisted 
in securing the concentration of the corps under Stackelberg 
between Haitschoen and Kaitschou. 

The solution of the task set the Russian brigade required 
a rapid, uninterrupted advance and an offensive, regardless of 
consequences, when encountering equally strong or inferior 
hostile forces, in order to bring about as much confusion and 
disorder as possible in rear of the hostile army. Akijama, on 
the other hand, was enabled to avoid any encounter of a doubt- 
ful outcome and still solve his task by means of his far ad- 
vanced “feeling’’ organs, 1. ¢., his reconnoitering detachments, 
should he be successful in driving back larger hostile cavalry 
forces, the further continuation of his task would naturally 
become more simple and easier. 

The actual events, as discussed above, but especially the 
attitude of both cavalry forces after the engagement at Juds- 
jatun, justify the belief that General Akijama acted entirely 
correct in view of his orders, although he would have done 
much better had he acted more offensively; and that General 
Samsonow did not act correctly, in consideration of the situa- 
tion and his numerical superiority, during and immediately after 


the first contact. 
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It was the duty of the Japanese brigade, enjoined by its 


orders, and of the Russian brigade, in its own interests, to 
reconnoiter strategically, i. ¢., in the most thorough manner, at 
least the terrain between the Piliho and the Gulf of Liaotun. 
In the sense of our regulations information squadrons (or de- 
tachments) and independent information patrols ought to have 
been sent out far to the front from the main bodies; the Rus- 
sians sending at least one patrol in the direction of Kaitschou- 
Futschou-Pulantien, one along the railroad, one from Kaitschou 
along the ridge of hills as far as Ljudauhe and from there 
farther into the Tasaho valley, and finally one along the Piliho 
valley as far as Pitsewo; the Japanese sending patrols in re- 
verse direction. General Samsonow, however, probably in con- 
sideration of the fact that frontier guard detachments were 
along the railroad, took no steps at all for far reconnaissance, 
while General Akijama did send one information squadron via 
Futschou, but for the rest contented himself with working with 
patrols—which were not sent out so very far—which served 
more for the purpose of tactical than strategical reconnaissance. 
It is unknown what measures General Akijama took to execute 
his task of establishing connection with the group under Kawa- 
mura (the 10th Division). 

Thus it seems clear that we cannot say that the measures 
taken on either side were either sufficient or correct. The entire 
service of reconnaissance was insufficient, bringing no material 
results, for neither side endeavored to ascertain conditions with 
the approaching hostile cavalry nor the infantry bodies behind 
it. Akijama’s sending out the two platoons at 4 a. m., May 30, 
was more for the purpose of tactical than strategical reconnais- 
sance; one of these platoons was sent along a route already 
covered by one information squadron; a small patrol would 
have been sufficient, if it was the intention to merely establish 
connection with that squadron. 

We are justified in expecting from our larger bodies of 
cavalry a more extended strategical reconnaissance than ap- 
pears in this case; we find but very few traces of such far- 
reaching reconnaissance on the part of the Japanese; as, for 
instance, the appearance of patrols at Wantselin the afternoon 
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of the 29th—that is, about 45 kilometers distant from their 
main body—and no traces at all on the part of the Russians. 
Information gained through. native spies, of course, offset to 
some extent the absence of strategical reconnaissance, but it was 
entirely too risky to rely on such sources exclusively. 

Concerning the tactical reconnaissance, we may say that the 
Japanese executed that correctly and sufficiently. General Aki- 
jama timely received information of first contact with the 
enemy; Chinese spies gave him further information concern- 
ing the hostile group farther in rear; it is true that the latter 
information in regard to strength and exact location of the 
enemy was inaccurate and uncertain, but the main information 
that the enemy was already within striking distance was con- 
veyed. It is the duty of reconnoitering detachments and patrols 
to prove the correctness of such information gained through 
spies and to supplement it, which could have easily been done 
by the patrols already in the vicinity of Wantselin. 

The Russians were very nonchalant in regard to tactical 
reconnaissance. In spite of the report received that the enemy 
was within striking distance and that hostile patrols showed 
themselves near the villages where the night was to be passed, 
the march was carried on on the 30th, when contact with the 
enemy was almost a certainty, in the same manner as would 
have been a march in peace maneuvers; i. ¢., only with quarter- 
master’s detachments in front, and without having special secur- 
ity and reconnoitering detachments sent ahead. The security in 
which General Samsonow believed himself to be still on the 
30th, because the enemy had been reported to be stationary on 
the 28th in his position heretofore occupied, is partly to be won- 
dered at and partly inexcusable. What are forty or forty-five 
kilometers, which here separated the two sides, to cavalry, or 
even to infantry? With an opponent for the main part com- 
posed of cavalry, the situation changes not only daily, but 
almost hourly. The excuse that frontier guard detachments 
were ahead in front is insufficient as reason for not sending 


out reconnoitering detachments, at least during the march on 
May 30th. 
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It is a strange fact that General Samsonow received in- 


formation—and correct, at that—of the presence of the hostile 
detachment, composed of all arms, at Latsischan only through 
Chinese spies. 

In consequence of insufficient measures taken for recon- 
naisance, General Samsonow, on his arrival in Sjunschutun at 
11 a. m., had no further news concerning the enemy, in spite 
of the fact that an engagement was in progress since 8 a. m. 
in the vicinity of Tschutsjatun, only fifteen kilometers distant; 
neither did he know that the main body of the hostile cavalry 
was approaching that place at that hour. 

The fact that the Japanese patrol which gained contact 
with the most advanced Russian detachment did not cut loose 
from it, but clung to its heels and thus ascertained the place 
where it was to stop that night, may be cited as an example of 
the Japanese manner of carrying on the near reconnaissance. It 
is also a remarkable fact that the frontier guard detachments— 
one and one-half sotnias strong—retreated in front of an unim- 
portant Japanese force—namely, one platoon and one patrol— 
instead of driving that force back, and so retreated for a dis- 
tance of several kilometers without offering any resistance until 
Judsjutan was reached, where the intrepid hostile small detach- 
ment was forced to halt. 

The following is remarked concerning the strength, com- 
position, organization and march of the main bodies of both 
cavalry brigades: 

The Russian cavalry brigade, in view of the fact that 
General Samsonow did not call on the railroad company at- 
tached to his command, consisted of only cavalry and artillery; 
that under Akijama, of infantry and eight machine guns in 
addition to his cavalry. The Russian cavalry was numerically 
stronger than the Japanese—2,000 as against 1,100. The pres- 
ence of artillery, though it appeared very late on the scene, 
came very opportunely to the Russian brigade; it was the artil- 
lery which set a limit to the hostile advance. On account of 
late arrival the artillery was of little use during the engagement 
proper; it occupied a bad position; from its position on the 
Futschouho plain it could do but little damage to the Japanese 
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on the hills south of Louschagou. On the other hand, the Jap- 
anese machine guns did not succeed in doing any damage to the 
Russian artillery on account of the long range, 2,000 meters. 

The absence of machine guns and infantry was sorely felt 
by the Russians. The passive attitude of the Russian brigade 
may be ascribed to this absence, for at the very moment when 
the Japanese machine guns and infantry participated in the 
engagement—their number being, in addition, greatly overesti- 
mated by the Russians—the Primorski dragoon regiment, which 
on the whole did not show much spirit in the engagement, did 
no longer endeavor to hole its own. This example may be 
cited as proof that participation by infantry in cavalry engage- 
ments, wherever that can be done, may often become of great 
advantage; of course, the desire to have infantry in support 
should never be allowed to interfere with the offensive cavalry 
spirit. This does not appear to have entirely been the case in 
Akijama’s brigade, for on the 30th Akijama marched his bri- 
gade at a walk—evidently to allow the infantry to keep up; 
he started from Latsischan at 8:30 a. m. and arrived at Tschuts- 
jatun at 12:00 noon, thus covering but 16 kilometers in three 
and one-half hours. 

The unusual late start made by Akijama on the 30th may 
be traced back to the desire to await results of the reconnais- 
sance ordered at 4:00 a. m., which was, however, entirely un- 
justifiable. 

Samsonow also does not appear to have acted energetically 
on that day; his brigade reached Sjunschutun—fifteen kilo- 
meters from its night quarters—only at 11 a. m.; this distance 
could be covered at trot and walk in one and one-half hours, at 
a walk in two and one-half hours, thus showing that he could 
not have started from Wantselin before 9:30 in the first, 8:30 
a. m. in the second case. Samsonow’s marches were very nor- 
mal ones; on the 28th he covered a little over thirty kilometers; 


on the 29th, twenty-nine; on the 30th, about twenty-five. On 
the 29th, Akijama marched hardly ten; on the 30th, about 
seventeen kilometers. ‘The order of march in both brigades 
was normal; in the Japanese brigade it appears that the machine 
guns were kept too far in the rear. 
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Measures taken in the Russian brigade for establishment 
of and keeping up communications to the rear were more than 
sufficient. 

Akijama left his train on the 30th in Latsischan; he was 
perfectly correct in doing so; Samsonow could take his train 
along to Wafangou, because the presence of the half company 
of railroad guards there afforded sufficient protection for it. 

The situation during the noon hour of May 30th is very 
important and interesting for both parties; during that hour 
both commanders received reports having a decided influence 
on the measures about to be taken. It must be ceded to 
be entirely correct that Samsonow took up the trot when re- 
ceiving the report mentioned above, at 11:20, at Sjunschutun, 
for the first indication of any engagement being in progress 
should be the signal for haste. This report and one received 
shortly thereafter clearly indicated that contact with the enemy 
would undoubtedly ensue at Judsjutan should the frontier guard 
detachment be able to hold its position there for some time, 
otherwise in the vicinity of Louschagou. As the situation stood 
at 12:00 noon, General Samsonow could count on the first case, 
the more favorable to him, as by that time his advance guard 
squadron could easily be in the vicinity of Louschagou and as 
that squadron had not yet sent in any report of the appearance 
of larger hostile forces. In estimating the situation in this 
manner, it appears to have been possible (and undoubtedly 
better) to have continued the advance, sending out a right flank 
guard. However, General Samsonow undoubtedly believed the 
second case about to happen, 7. ¢., contact with the enemy at 
Louschagou, and this caused him to order his main body to 
deploy immediately, 7. ¢., behind the Futschouho. This was 
carrying caution entirely too far, considering that the opponent 
was but equally strong, or, rather, inferior in this case. 

On the whole, Samsonow’s march into position was cor- 
rectly executed; in front. a strong group (four and one-half 
squadrons) under protection of which the artillery could go into 
position and protect the deployment of the main body; to the 
right front, for protection of the most endangered right flank, 
one and one-half sotnias; 7. ¢., a body not too strong, which 
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could be used either defensively or offensively against the 
enemy’s flank and rear, and which could become very useful to 
the main body in other ways. In planning this march into 
position, General Samsonow undoubtedly was imbued by the 
following thought: If the group in front succeeds in pre- 
venting the further advance of the enemy on the hills of 
Louschagou. I can advance to the attack when and where I 
choose with my main body, secured on its right flank, across to 
Futschouho into the plain along the railroad; on the other hand, 
should the front group be forced to fall back in front of a 
superior enemy, the main body can attack the pursuing enemy 
at the most favorable moment, when he attempts to cross the 
easily forded Futschouho. 

Although we must approve the general arrangement of the 
march into position, we must call attention to two errors com- 
mitted; the battery, instead of going into position to the rear, 
should at once have been sent forward to the hills at Louscha- 
gou, and the brigade commander ought to have immediately 
hastened forward to his most advanced group to gain personal 
knowledge of the general situation, of the strength of the enemy 
and the general character of the terrain. Though the higher 
infantry commander can and even must remain in the rear to 
direct the battle, the cavalry commander, at the very start, 
should be with the most advanced group, for only thus can he 
estimate the situation correctly, decide quickly and act on the 
spur of the moment, which factors are the base of success in all 
cavalry actions. 

Samsonow’s remaining in rear may be excusable in the 
start, for the purpose cf giving orders to the main body as to 
the battle formation, etc., but after that was done he should 
have .hastened to the front, and he did not do so even after 
receipt of Lieutenant Colonel Afanasiew’s report and that of 
the commander of the 42d sotnia of frontier guards, was even 
more than an error, was almost a crime. Starting the main 
body, on receipt of the first report, was, of course, correct, but 
the commander should have hastened to the front, to some good 
observation point. Sending the brigade adjutant ahead on re- 


ceipt of the second report, at such an important moment, is 
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more disadvantageous than otherwise, especially as in this case 
the otherwise brave Sipigus almost lost his head and instead of 
riding back after complete orientation and informing the bri- 
gade commander of the situation, gave all kinds of directions 
and orders in the name of the brigade commander—though we 
must say that his measures taken were, on the whole, correct. 
Had these orders, or similar ones, emanated from the brigade 
commander himself, they would undoubtedly have been carried 
out more efficiently by his subordinates. Sipigus’ bad action 
had bad consequences. He had hardly left the brigade com- 
mander’s side when the latter was assailed by all manner of dis- 
quieting reports; the battery commander reported that he could 
not get his pieces up the steep hills, and that, anyway, the ad- 
vanced troops had been driven out of Judsjatun by two hostile 
squadrons. It appears that the latter factor made a greater 
impression on the battery commander than did the steep hills. 
And what did Samsonow do? Instead of coming to a forcible 
decision and attacking the enemy in superiority—sending his 
main body farther ahead in the direction of Judsjatun—he took 
but half measures in his uncertainty as to the situation; he sent 
but two sotnias to attack the reported two hostile squadrons, 
and he believed the battery commander’s report that the hills 
were too steep to get up, and ordered the battery into a position 
where his own troops masked the battery’s fire for a long time. 

The first half measures was soon succeeded by others; very 
soon the rest of the dragoon regiment was let out of the brigade 
‘support of the detachments in 


. 


commander’s hands for the 
front,” and not with the task to at least try and attack the 
hostile wing. This left to the brigade commander, who, it ap- 
pears, remained in the dark as to the true situation—Sipigus 
not returning—until the close of the engagement, only four 
Cossack sotnias, and it is not to be wondered at that he did 
not throw these sotnias into the fight, as he had a report that 
three or four hostile infantry battalions had appeared on the 
field. Thus it came about that, though numerically much 
superior to the enemy, he could not bring that superiority into 
decisive play at any point of the battlefield. According to how 
the reports arrived that hostile detachments were appearing on 
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this or that spot of the battlefield, he inserted small parts of 
his force; there was no appearance of a well thought out plan 
of battle or insertion of the combined forces. 

How different would the result of the day have been had 
the brigade commander and the artillery timely arrived on the 
hills at Louschagou, which fact would have also spurred the 
dragoon regiment to more energetic action! 

The intrepid attack of Zeltuchin should be specially com- 
mended. Considering the rapid advance of the group under 
Colonel Tamura, Zeltuchin’s participation in the fight might 
easily have become exceedingly dangerous to him and his com- 
mand, and for the reason that under just such dangerous con- 
ditions he formed the decision for his brave action his name 
deserves to be preserved in letters of gold in the annals of the 
Cossacks. It should also be stated that in this engagement the 
Cossacks, so severely criticised for their behavior throughout 
the war, performed their duties far more cheerfully and better 
than did the Russian cavalry in any stage of the campaign. 

The Russian Jager command of the 13th Regiment and the 
48th Frontier Guard sotnia chose the moment of their inter- 
ference entirely correctly and at a very opportune moment. 

At the moment when the Russian brigade started its march 
into position, General Akijama came to the decision to force 
the Judsjatun defile, inserting his entire force. According to all 
appearances this decision was based on the supposition that only 
weaker hostile forces were at that place, and that a serious 
battle ought to be expected to occur only at the barricaded 
Wafangou—therefore, his orders to Colonel Tojobe concluded 
with the sentence that the entire brigade would follow him. 
But events happened differently. It is probable that informa- 
tion received subsequently of the advance of three hostile dra- 
goon squadrons on Louschagou, and later the stubborn resist- 
ance of the hostile group at Judsjatun led to the supposition 
that the enemy intended to accept battle not at Wafangou but 
“at and north of Judsjatun; consequently, Akijama changed his 
decision and ordered his brigade to march into position in the 
vicinity of Tschutsjatun; that is, while still behind the defile of 


Judsjatun, and in such manner as has been discussed above. 
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Concerning Akijama’s decision and the march into posi- 
tion of his brigade, the following should be noted: After the 
enemy—consisting of cavalry only—made use only of rifle fire, 
it appears clear that Colonel Tojobe also caused his detachments 
to dismount to fight on foot; for this reason it was entirely 
correct to hasten the machine guns to him as quickly as possi- 
ble; it would have been best to have attached them, or at least 
a part of them, to his command in the very start. It is very 
remarkable that Akijama kept his infantry so far in rear in 
spite of the knowledge he had that a fire fight was in progress; 
it, best of all, could have broken the resistance of the hostile 
group fighting at Judsjatun. Fatigue could hardly have been 
the reason for keeping the infantry back, for that day it had 
covered only sixteen to seventeen kilometers at a slow rate of 
march. 

The place for the 13th Regiment to march into position 
was correctly chosen—behind the left wing, where the cavalry 
had very good terrain in front; probably, however, it might 
have been better to have placed that regiment farther to the 
front, covered in a depression. The worst feature of the entire 
matter was that Akijama, similar to the Russian commander, 
remained too far in rear; he ought to also have been, at the 
first signs of contact, on a hill in front where he could have 
had a good view; and had he chosen such a point of vantage 
it is very probable that the entire march into position would 
not have taken place as discussed above, for, oriented as to the 
situation by personal observation, he could easily have come to 
the decision to execute the march into position, not 1m the defile 
itself, but rather—and which would have been better—at the 
entrance to the defile, which was fully guarded by the 14th 








Regiment. 

To the fact that Akijama was too far in rear may be 
ascribed the defeat of the Second squadron, 13th Regiment. 
It was the bounden duty of the 14th Regiment, which was in 
front and supported by infantry, to commence the pursuit of 
the retreating enemy; because Akijama prematurely sent off the 
above mentioned squadron, the later on correctly ordered com- 
bined attack of the entire force at his disposition had no de- 
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cisive effect. Had the Second squadron, 13th Regiment, ad- 
vanced to the attack on a line with and abreast of the re- 
mainder of the force, Colonel Zeltuchin would not have tound 
as tempting target for attack as he did find, and the brigade, 
attacking combined, would have had easy work in taking the 
hill south of Louschagou and later on the one east of that place, 
for, judging by their later behavior, the frontier guard and 
dragoon detachments would hardly have offered a serious re- 
sistance. One thing was omitted in the well ordered attack; 
i. ¢c., the left flank was not secured by sending at least one 
squadron along the west bank of the Futschouho and the creek 
flowing into it at Judsjutan, to prevent surprise from this direc- 
tion, which the Russians prepared tor Colone) Tamura as a 
matter of fact. This forgetfulness is the more remarkable, as 
it is general rule to have a larger flank protection in battle of 
any larger bodies of cavalry. 

Ditferent from Samsonow, Akijama’s decision was cor- 
rect; the plan of battle was also correct; however, the execution 
was faulty. 

Praise is due to the energetic attack of the Second Squad- 
ron, 13th Regiment, as well as to the correct action of the 
platoon attacking later on. Of course, the capture of the hill 
south of Louschagou and holding it until the arrival of rein- 
forcements in the face of a superior enemy was made possible 
only by the passive attitude of the enemy. The ride of the 
squadron through Judsjatun was very dangerous, as it could 
not be known what hostile detachments might be in conceal- 
ment; it is always more advisable in such cases to ride around 
the village instead of through it. 

Mention should be made of the fact that the machine guns, 
as has been stated, were unable to do any damage to the Rus- 
sian battery; it is stated that some of the bullets from the ma- 
chine guns struck a few paces in front of the battery. It was 
either not known that the bullets fell too short, or the range 
of the machine guns was no greater than 2,000 meters. At 
such long ranges, it is certainly not easy to hit the target, 
neither is it easy to correctly control the machine gun or in- 


fantry fire. 
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ADVANCE GUARDS OF ARMIES. 


As in this engagement detachments of only from one to 
two, or at most two and one-half, squadrons participated 
mounted, the assumption seems justified that this engagement 
does not portray a battle of larger cavalry masses, and it is also 
remarkable that not cavalry but infantry brought about the de- 
cision in this fight. 

The faint-heartedness displayed during the entire engage- 
ment by both parties is apparent also after conclusion of the 
fight; Akijama does not think of pursuit and Samsonow appears 
to have been glad that the opponent left him in undisputed pos- 
session of Wafangou. ‘This does not indicate the true cavalry 
spirit. 

\iter Akijama had convinced himself that he had no more 
to fear from the enemy, he aliowed his troops to go into night 
quarters. To remain with his troops at Judsjatun, at the exit 
of defile, appeared to him to be too risky and he led his main 
body back to Tschutsjatun; the enemy, though not entirely de- 
feated but merely driven back, showed less apprehension, for he 
remained in the immediate vicinity of the battlefield. 

The losses sustained were very small; the vanquished lost 
only 2 per cent, the victor only 3.5 per cent; the larger part of 


that falling to the lot of the Second Squadron, 13th Regiment. 


COMPOSITION OF ADVANCE GUARDS OF ARMIES.* 


i Gee, different opinions are held by our military writers 
concerning the composition and strength of advance guards 
of armies. One advocates advance guards composed of the dif- 
ferent arms according to regulations and the other objects to 
the addition of infantry and wants only cavalry divisions sent 
ahead of the army corps against the enemy. 
It is remarkable and interesting that both parties base their 
views with apparent justification on Napoleon’s procedure, who 
always chose the composition of his advance guards according 


lranslated from the Militar Wochenblatt No. 31, 1911, by Harry Bell, 
M. S. E., Army Service Schools. 
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to the terrain, the peculiarities of the arms and the object to be 
attained, 7. ¢c., in nearly every case he had a different formation. 
Napoleon was opposed to a cast iron formation for the ad- 


vance guard; his actions were based on interior reasons. We 


ought not to adopt a regulation formation, but should endeavor 
I 


to learn to understand the presumptions and conditions govern- 
ing action in war. Three questions must be answered in this: 

1. What is the purpose of the advance guards of an 
army? 

2. What means have they to attain their object, peculiar- 
ities of the different arms? 

3. What changes ought to be made in the utilization of 
the means at hand to conform to terrain and object in view? 

Opinions which have not paid proper attention to these 
questions are of no account, they are without-any stability. 

1. The Purpose.—It is the task of the advance guard to 
carry on the reconnaissance against the army and at the same 
time furnish the screen and security to the movements of its 
own army. It may be charged with delaying the hostile ad- 
vance, to prepare the battle of the main body or to prevent the 
enemy from interfering with the deployment of the main body 
for battle. To this are added as a rule a series of secondary 
tasks, which are manifold. 

As long as there is no chance of immediate contact with 
the enemy the main task of the cavalry will be reconnaissance. 
At closer approach the necessity increases for screening, which 
may gradually change into security service. But this sequence 
of these tasks is not the general rule in all cases, for the pecu- 
liarity of the strategic situation may entirely reverse it and 
make the screening of the movements of an army (Murat 1805) 
or the security service (Napoleon, June, 1807) the main task. 
This will be the rule at the commencement of operations where 
both armies march into position on fortified frontiers (frontier 
guards). The case that the situation may suddenly change 
should also be duly considered, as happened in September, 1813, 
when the Silesian army, engaged in pursuing Macdonald, was 
suddenly compelled to face about by Napoleon appearing on 
the scene; the army advance guard became the army rear guard. 
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Its task was to prevent the entire Silesian army from becoming 
engaged in a general battle. A great diversity of means to be 
employed naturally springs from the diversity of the tasks to be 
performed by advance guards (which are partly offensive and 
partly of a defensive nature) as well as from the diversity of 
the theaters of war. 


2, The Mcans.—Of the three arms the cavalry is the 


quickest. It is the arm of surprise and as it can appear rapidly 


and disappear just as rapidly, reconnaissance is its main duty. 
It alone is suited for that, but must receive, through addition of 
artificial means of communication, the capability to timely fur- 
nish the supreme comander the results of its reconnaissance. By 
arming the cavalry with long range carbines it has become en- 
tirely independent. In addition to the charge it may resort to 
fire fights and can carry on defensive operations. In the em- 
ployment of its firearm its celerity is put to good account in the 
matter of appearance and disappearance and mobility in the con- 
duct of the engagement. Each and any schematic employment 
of the carbine in a confined terrain is contrary to the proper 
spirit of the arm, which must rely for any great success in the 
main on surprise. Success in a fire fight must be achieved be- 
fore the enemy learns he is engaged with cavalry; fire fights 
lasting for hours have to be avoided by cavalry wherever pos- 
sible, for its fire activity is based on far different principles than 
is that of the infantry, which can carry on long fire fights under 
entirely different conditions and suppositions, The losses sus- 
tained by cavalry, seeing that riderless horses require to be led 
and the leaders of them become useless in other regards, are 
double those of infantry, and thus every intense fire fight may 
become a serious crisis for cavalry which may sadly interfere 
with its subsequent activity in the matter of reconnaissance. As 
the cavalry arm is costly and as the losses are difficult to replace 
each and any wrong employment of cavalry is far more serious 
than is the case with the infantry. Cavalry must never expect 
from fire what it may achieve through mobility; still, proper 
attention should be paid to the fact that the utilization of the 
horse becomes more difficult with the increasing difficulty of 
the terrain. 
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Infantry, suited just as well for attack as defense, can be 
employed in any kind of terrain and is unsuited only to such 
military tasks as require celerity; it requires cavalry support in 
the matter of far reconnaissance, but in any task which can and 
must be solved dismounted it is far better suited than cavalry, 
not being encumbered with led horses. Another point, the in- 
fantry can utilize for operation the time necessary to the cav- 
alry to care for its mounts, and what the dismounted arm loses 
in celerity or mobility it can make good by continuity. Matters 
of camping, quartering and subsistence are easier of arrange- 
ment for the infantry than for the cavalry and its readiness for 
attle is materially greater. 

Artillery may be considered as a purely defensive arm, 
when in good position its effect is good at long range. Its em- 
ployment depends on a series of presuppositions and conditions 
not always available. In covered terrain, at night and in foggy 
weather it is condemned to inactivity and needs protection then 
just as it does on the march and while at rest. The length of 
its march column causes serious difficulties and deprives other 
‘ms of part of their fighting force. Attaching artillery to ad- 
vance guards can be done only under certain limitations and is 


possible only where conditions of the terrain allow its employ- 


ment. Should the enemy offer large and paving targets, its 


effect may be annihilating. 

lor the purpose of sending back information secured we 
have, in addition to mounted messengers, special information 
troops, the lines and stations of which require protection by the 
other arms. Infantry equipped with cycles had best be used for 
that protection. 
In future, aerial craft will have to be considered for pur- 
poses of reconnaissance. They are able to quickly cover large 
distances, and will prove of the utmost value in showing the 
proper route to be taken by the cavalry patrols carrying on the 
far reconnaissance ; however, they can be seen from a very great 
distance and are thus more in danger from fire than the slower 
working patrols. 


> 


3. The Utihzation of the Means.—Where the task of the 
advance guard is reconnaissance only and where the terrain 
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offers no difficulties, cavalry re-inforced by artillery and ma- 
chine guns will be fully sufficient to attain all objects in view. 

It is different where a covered and cut up terrain in imme- 
diate vicinity of the enemy demands a systematical advance 
from sector to sector. In this case reconnoitering cavalry re- 
; quires the active support of infantry in rear, while accompany- 
ing artillery may become a drag. In especially difficult terrain, 
forests and mountains, where even cavalry can not be used, 
infantry must nolens volens take the place of cavalry, or it may 
. become necessary to attach infantry to the reconnaissance or- 
gans, a measure which would be entirely wrong in an open ter- 
rain. 

Similar effects are produced by the diversity of the objects 
to be attained. If screening, security and battle are of more 
importance than reconnaissance, infantry may have to he at- 
tached, which performs everything the cavalry, hastening on 
ahead, cannot perform, such as guarding the routes on which 
messages are sent, screening, protecting the rear of the cavalry, 
receiving the cavalry, or even supporting it in the fire fight. 

This combined action of the two arms must, however, not 
be sought in a mechanical mixture of the arms and in keeping 
them locally bound together, far rather should each arm find its 
proper employment in the proper place, assigned it in conson- 
ance with the peculiarity of the arm, where it can be most 
effective. 

As in 1870 the cavalry was not armed with carbines and 
untrained in the utilization of the arms captured from the 
enemy, it is not at all to be wondered at that it often called on 
the protection of infantry. But even at that time General v. 
Schmidt broke a lance for the necessity of cavalry independence 
and, after the cavalry was finally armed with the carbine, his 
/* views: “Cavalry has to and must protect itself and needs no 
infantry for this,” were adopted generally. Thus, wherever 
infantry is attached to army advance guards it should not be 
considered as a particular guard or protection for the cavalry, 
but only as a body to relieve the cavalry of certain tasks in 
which the horse is out of place or not necessary. Mobility, 
celerity and surprise are of no use in guarding trains, on out- 
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Employ- 


ing the cavalry for defense soon kills the cavalry spirit and for 


posts, holding a certain locality, or in security service. 
that reason alone cavalry should be sent far to the front and 
should not be bound down to tasks which had better be per- 
formed by infantry. 

It is no reason to believe that cavalry will stick close to 
infantry just because some writers hold that view. A body of 
infantry, which does not need the protection of cavalry and 
which is intended to relieve the cavalry of onerous duties, is 
merely a drag on the movements of cavalry. Just as the cav- 
alry must cut loose from the army, so also must it cut loose 
from the infantry attached to it or forming a part of the army 
advance guard. In cases where cavalry sticks to the infantry 
the fault rests not on the arm but on the leader who does not 
understand how to employ the different arms properly in con- 
sonance with the peculiarity of their effect. The campaign of 
1866 shows plainly that it is not always easy to perceive the 
true peculiarity of each arm, for in that campaign the loaded 
down infantryman performed the patrol service, while the cav- 
alry of the army generally brought up the rear. 

As a general rule, cavalry will advance reconnoiteringly 
with its auxiliary arms, horse artillery and machine gun detach- 
ments; the attached infantry and its auxiliary arms, artillery 
and weak cavalry, will follow as a special detachment, under 
certain conditions at great intervals, and possibly also by rail; 
it performs screening duty, holds position and places, brings up 
and guards the baggage of the cavalry. Whether or not the 
infantry can camp or bivouac with the cavalry or in its vicinity, 
depends on conditions, but we should always strive to have it so. 

We do not mean to say that the above will be the invan- 
able rule; situations may arise where infantry will have to open 
a road for the cavalry as was the case in the campaign of 1805, 
where Murat’s cavalry divisions crossed the Rhine under pro- 
tection of one infantry division and thereafter went ahead of 
the latter into the Black Forest. However, it may be assumed 
that a competent cavalry leader will only in case of absolute 
necessity give to the infantry the honor of being first. 
Objection is often raised against attaching infantry to 
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army advance guards, for the reason that it is unable to keep 
up with the cavalry. This may be true in exceptional cases, but 
is not the rule. The marching rate of the main body desig- 
nates, during operations, the rate for the cavalry after it has 
gained a certain distance in front; for the rest, achievements of 
cavalry in a six days’ maneuver cannot be taken as a guide for 
performance in war, unless we intend to entirely ruin our cav- 
alry without a battle. After its march to Kimberley, French’s 
cavalry division was not in a state of battle efficiency on its 
arrival at Paardeberg and it took a long time to recuperate. 
Such marches are infrequent, and as the question in advance 
guards is as a rule only one of small bodies of infantry, the 
utilization of railroads, or carrying the knapsacks on wagons, 
or carrying small detachments on wagons, is very frequently 
possible. A competent infantry commander undoubtedly can 
when necessary cover longer distances with his command, the 
more so as such long or forced marches will be exceptional and 
not the rule. Where cavalry is accompanied by baggage, which 
will be the case as a general rule, infantry will have no diffi- 
culty in keeping up. 

Like composition, strength of the troops designated for 
advance guard duty is dependent on circumstances and different 
in different cases. 

In level country where cavalry can easily deploy, move on 
broad fronts, and can easily be utilized for combined action in 
battle, the organization of divisions into cavalry corps is to be 
recommended, to be better.enabled to drive the hostile cavalry 
from the field and to pierce the hostile screen. Of course, all 
other requirements necessary for the utilization of larger masses 
of cavalry must obtain. Where this is not the case, for in- 
stance, where matters of supply and subsistence are not regu- 
lated, we can no more employ larger masses of cavalry justly 
than we can where the difficulties of the terrain prevent it. In 
war only that counts which can make its effect felt; a numerical 
superiority which cannot be employed merely becomes a drag 
and may endanger success. In such cases we must content our- 
selves with cavalry divisions or even smaller units, several of 
whom then find employment alongside of each other. 
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Strength of infantry to be attached to bodies of cavalry 
will depend on the strength of the cavalry, the peculiarity of 
the terrain and the tasks set. Under average conditions one 
battalion will suffice for a division. This strength will suffice 
to relieve the cavalry from the above mentioned onerous details, 
but will not be sufficient when the task of the army advance 
guard is more than reconnaissance, when it requires more secur- 
ity or more battle power, which latter ought however to be only 
temporary. An army advance guard acts similar to a detached 
corps “less by battle actually engaged in than by the possibility 
of those which it might have engaged in; it should not stop, but 
regulate, the hostile movements” (Clausewitz). For carrying 
on delaying action (in suitable terrain) strong artillery will be 
required, which in its turn requires strong infantry protection, 
but in this case the infantry is but an auxiliary arm for the 
artillery, as it was originally for the cavalry, and its strength 
ought to be regulated by that factor. France intends to throw 
out the army advance guard as a sort of bait for the enemy in 
the hope to thus interfere with his movements, to draw his col- 
umns to a converging point, to engage them in_ undesirable 


battles and to thereby advantageously prepare the battle for its 


main force. The question here is of demonstrative aims, which 


cannot be achieved without offensive action and for which 
strong infantry is required. France has therefore decided to 
assign a full army corps to the army advance guard, to let this 


corps follow behind the cavalry on a broad front one day’s 


march ahead of the army. It is evident that from this ‘‘ad- 
vanced corps” [Trance expects a task which goes far bevond 


what Clausewitz considers possible. \We own up that such ar 
army advance guard, provided it is efficiently led and under- 
stands its business, provided the terrain is favorable and the 
enemy not efficiently led, can successfully achieve its task; but 
will all these presumptions actually happen in most cases and 
will each situation be suitable to this scheme? We doubt it and 
believe that this is a misconception of the effect of achievements 
of advanced corps. They are expected to perform something 
far beyond their powers or abilities, which they can possibly 
perform in very exceptional cases only. Each and every mis- 
conception of natural conditions must, in war, lead to defeat. 
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After what has been said above, we believe that there 
should be no hard and fast rule governing the composition and 
strength of army advance guards, but that each separate situa- 
tion should govern such composition, such strength, and such 
employment or tasks set, as will best lead to the desired result. 
We further believe that this maxim ought to be applied in peace 
maneuvers so that the leaders of army advance guards will learn 
to employ the different arms according to the peculiarity of 
their arm, for not local consolidation of the different arms, not 
mixing the different arms, but only correct combined utilization 
and action leads to the desired result. To bring this about is 


an art. The nature of things creates the formation. 


CAVALRY MACHINE GUNS ON PACK ANIMALS OR 
CARRIAGES.* 


CAPTAIN FI. VICTORIN, T1 y rRIAN DRAGOONS 


(Zratislated from the Kavallertsiische J ushetie by the General Staff.) 

fi HI question whether machine guns withcavalry should be 

carried on pack horses or on wheels is still being discussed 
in Germany, though it was decided in Austria, as long ago as 
1907, in favor of pack transport. The writer of the present 
article has commanded machine gun sections with both descrip- 
tions of transport and has more than once contributed articles 
on the subject to this periodical. 

The author of a book published in Germany entitled “The 
Latest Machine Guns’ appears to be in favor of wheeled 
transport. So was the present writer, once. In 1907 he con- 
tributed an article to the Kavalleristische Monatshefte, pointing 
out the advantages of that description of machine gun mount- 
ing, viz., its great mobility (with a team of four horses), its 
instantaneous readiness for action, and capability for carrying 
over 15,000 rounds of ammunition with the gun. But his views 


From the British Cavalry Journal for April, 1911. 
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were entirely changed during the autumn of that same year.* 
The excellent results obtained from the Schaller pattern of 
saddle removed the objection, as to probable sore backs, raised 
against pack transport; while close study of the Russo- 
Japanese war proved that a machine gun must still be con- 
sidered as a small arm, the principal work of which is at short 
ranges, within which it is difficult to handle any large car- 
riage mounting with a team of horses. 

It is worth while reproducing here a passage which occurs 
in an article by Colonel KGppel (cited by Captain Fleck), where 
he replies to the favorite argument of the partisans of carriage 
mounting, to the effect that if horse artillery possesses adequate 
mobility to act with cavalry, the same applies to machine guns 
mounted on wheels. 

Colonel IXGppel remarks: 

“Field guns possess a much wider range of action. They 
can come into action at much longer ranges, and have a much 
wider choice of position, besides being able to remain in the 
same place for a considerable time. 

“Machine guns, on the other hand, must push on to closer 
if a good result is to be attained, while the time within 
which their action can be utilized is strictly limited. 

“They must move by the shortest lines, get into position 
quickly, deliver rapid fire for a few minutes only and then dis 
appear again. 

“Such requirements as these can only be met by a machine 
gun carried by mounted men.” 

The writer of the present article, from his own experience 
of practical work with both descriptions of mounting, thor- 
oughly endorses Colonel KGppel’s views. The chief point is 
getting into position unseen, and thus being able to open fire 
unexpectedly at ranges between 1000—1500 paces. 

It is a very different thing for an officer commanding ma- 
chine guns to know that his men can follow him wherever he 
himself can go, compared with the feeling that he is followed 
by wheeled vehicles. The writer has repeatedly jumped with 


——— 


*Vide the writer’s article in the Kavalleristische Monatshefte, April, 1908. 
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his section over fences 514 feet high, and then opened fire with- 
+ 5 


J 
4 


in twenty-six seconds.* 

In a tight place, moreover, there is no necessity for bring- 
ing up all the horses of a machine gun section. The four gun 
horses, leaders, and four men for each gun, etc., would suffice; 
i. ¢., thirty horses in all, capable of being sub-divided into two 
parties of fifteen, which might well advance unnoticed carrying, 
the respectable number of 2,000 rounds with them. 

A mounted machine gun section is almost independent of 
the question of ground. It can get over any obstacle which an 
individual rider can jump, negotiate steep gradients, pass 
through woods, use any footpath where a single horse can pass, 
and so on. As Colonel Kdppel pointed out in an article on the 
Japansese machine guns, published in the Militar-Wochenblatt 
(No. 5 of 1908), there are many paths among the smaller Ger- 
man mountains which would be impassable for any form of 
vehicle, though perfectly practicable for mounted men and pack 
transport. 

Captain Fleck refers to the Austrian regulations as to 
equalizing and balancing loads (empty and full), as showing 
the ‘“‘seamy side” of pack transport. But in actual practice that 
is far from being so complicated as it may seem in print. It is 
done in a couple of seconds, without any trouble whatever. 
Moreover, if time presses, the Schaller pattern of saddle is so 
well arranged on the horses that-three or four pounds more or 
less, on one side or the other, cannot possibly shift it all at once. 

With regard to Captain Fleck’s opinion that a machine 
gun carried on a pack horse must take longer coming into action 
than one mounted on wheels, I know from my own personal 
experience that my own (whaeel-transport) machine gun section 
in 1907 was able to open aimed fire from the carriage within 
twenty-six seconds of halting. But fire can also be opened 
with a pack transport machine gun within the same limit of 
time and the target presented to the enemy is infinitely smaller 
than the upstanding carriage. 

The four guns of my (pack transport) machine gun sec- 
tion were always ready to fire within twenty-six seconds of 

*’ide previous articles in the Kavalleristische Monatshefte, November, 
1608, December, 1909. 
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halting, even after the fastest gallop, and delivered well-aimed 
fire, as shown by the results of field firing practices. 

In order to encourage quick handling of the guns, prizes 
were offered for competition as follows: The machine gun sec- 
tion would be drawn up in line. A gun leader was then ordered 
to gallop his gun to a given point, and there open fire upon a 
given target. The time elapsing between the word “halt” and 
the first shot was noted by an officer, while another officer 
checked the sighting and aiming. Credit was given for smart 
and quick removal of the horses to the nearest cover. Then the 
next gun followed, and so on. The gun team which took the 
least time and lost no marks for mistakes received a prize. 

Thus a “record” was made on each occasion, which had to 
be beaten in subsequent competitions. 

In this way the time was reduced to 23! seconds between 
the order “Halt! unload” (followed, for example, by the words: 
“Cavalry 1200! Aim at the high poplar tree!’ etc.) and open- 


ing fire. There was no difficulty in obtaining such results and 


the operation of loading up again was just as quick. 


On getting into position the men leading led horses re- 
mained mounted, each holding two horses (ridden by men of 
the gun detachment) on their left side, in addition to the pack 
horses on their right. 

The man leading the pack horses carrving the gun took the 
horses of Nos. 1 and 2, while the leader of the first ammunition 
pack horse held those of Nos. 3 and 4. No. 5, if not required, 
remained on horseback, but if necessary gave his horse over to 
the leader of the second ammunition pack horse. In special 
cases, when the gun horses alone were brought up, No. 5 
(mounted) held the horses of Nos. 3 and 4. 

As soon as the loads were removed the horses were gal- 
loped off to take cover. 

Similarly, if the guns were not withdrawn by hand to 
where the horses stood, the latter would be brought up at a gal- 
lop to receive their loads. 

With regard to what Captain Fleck says as to the danger 
of sore backs, etc., I can only say that during the Grand Ma- 
neuvers in West Hungary in 1908 my machine gun section rode 
over 500 miles within five weeks without one single sore back. 
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We also took part in a “cavalry raid” (described in the 
Kawvalleristische Monatshefte, July-August, 1909), in the course 
of which we rode over seventy-three miles in twenty-eight hours 
without any casualty among the men or horses. A few days 
later, on May 14, the section was present in full strength at the 
parade held to welcome their majesties the German Emperor 
and Empress in Vienna. 

The result of my own long experience is that, as a rule, 
the pack horses are fresher after a day’s work than those 
ridden. 

As to Captain Fleck’s remark to the effect that constant 
handling of the pack loads must “worry” the men, who must, 
at the same time, be very good horsemen, while the leaders of 
horses require special training, I can only sav my men showed 
no sign of “worry,” but were always most keen on their work. 
Undoubtedly, the men must be good riders; but if they are not, 
two or three lessons are enough to teach them how to lead led 


horses. 


NOTES ON LEE.* 


sy SECOND-LIEUTENANT R. H. BEADON, A. S. C. 


, 


| T IS a thousand pities that theauthor of ‘Stonewall Jackson” 
did not survive to write the life of Lee. Colonel Henderson 
had, indeed, contemplated the work, and had even collected a 


mass of material for it, but death intervened, and the world was 
left the poorer. For amid the galaxy of great leaders produced 
by the War of Secession surely Lee must stand pre-eminent. It 
would be out of place to compare him as a soldier with his great 
lieutenant, for, as Jefferson Davis said, “they supplemented each 
other and together were invincible.” So let the object of this 
short paper be solely to attempt to awaken more general interest 
in a career which will so well repay study. 


*From the United Service Magazine, March, 
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Lee had lived in a military atmosphere most of his life. 
Educated at West Point, of which institution he was afterwards 
superintendent, he had a notable career in the United States 
Army, especially distinguishing himself during the war with 
Mexico in 1847. The secession movement seemed his oppor- 
tunity of further advancement. To the ambitious and rising 
soldier the outbreak of war is so often the long-awaited chance. 
And fortune seemed to smile on Lee, when, summoned to Wash- 
ington by General Winfield Scott, he was virtually offered the 
command of the Union armies in stamping out the “rebellion.” 

It is difficult for Englishmen to understand the feeling 
which made men put their State before their Country, but it is 
certain that the strongest sense of patriotism and of outraged 
rights permeated the mass of those who fought the Union so 
long and bitterly. The history of the war speaks for itself. No 
nation or people or army ever fought well for a cause in which 
they did not believe. And who can deny that the struggle of 
the Confederacy was one of the most gallant fights ever made 
by a weak against a strong State? For the Confederacy was 
essentially weak. The skill of her leaders alone enabled her to 
prolong the war four years. Lee himself never, even in the hour 
of victory and triumph, became sanguine enough to suppose that 
the Southerners would be eventually successful without foreign 
intervention. In his own words, near the end of the war, “I 
have never believed we could against the gigantic combination 
for our subjugation make good in the long run our independ- 
ence unless foreign powers should directly or indirectly assist us. 
* * * We had, I am satisfied, sacred principles to maintain 
and sacred rights to defend for which we were in duty bound 
to do our best even if we perished in the attempt.” 

It was in this spirit that the most promising officer in the 
United States Army resigned his commission and offered his 
services to Virginia—his native state. No time was lost in 
appointing him to command her armies. Merit in his case did 
not go unrecognized. lor Lee, before ever he had led a great 
army in the field, had displayed many of those qualities whicl 


make for success in war. Morally and physically he was abso- 


lutely fearless. He was exceedingly tactful. There was little 
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chance of friction between him and his political leaders. Indeed, 
his anxiety to steer clear of anything that could lead to internal 
dissension might have been almost construed into weakness. 
This stands out all through his career. He had most excellen: 
reasons for dealing with Longstreet very stringently after that 
general's conduct at Gettysburg. As one writer remarks, “Jack- 
son would probably have had him relieved of his command and 
court-martialed.” Not so Lee. 

After the campaign closed he wrote to the President offer- 
ing him his resignation, partially on the grounds of ill-health, 
but mainly because he thought the South could produce better 
men than himself. To his lasting credit, Mr. Davis refused it. 

Again, from a purely strategical point of view, the employ- 
ment of the Army of Northern Virginia during the last year of 
the war was indefensible, and as a strategist Lee opposed the 
policy of tying down the field army to the defense of the capital. 
But, as has so often happened, political reasons overcame strate- 
gical ones, and the soldier again made his will subordinate to 
that of the statesman. On such a vital question, however, Lee 
did offer some opposition, but always in the shape of advice and 
suggestions. 

But reference to this again later. 

In 1861 the most prophetic vision could scarcely have seen 
in Lee the genius for strategy and grand tactics which it after- 
wards appeared he possessed in so great a measure. That he 
had energy and foresight his previous career had shown. ‘That 
he was loved and trusted by his subordinates was patent to 
all who knew him. But that he had that subtlety and that 
extraordinary power of insight into his opponents’ plans, few 
could have guessed. 

Jefferson Davis, a West Pointer himself, and a most capable 
judge of men, appointed Lee his military secretary at the out- 
set, and while in this capacity a great deal of organization and 
administrative work seems to have fallen to him, In this sphere 
he appears to have been no less successful than he was after- 
wards as a commander in the field. The raw material which 
was to be turned into soldiers required an immense amount of 
patient labor, but the welding of the rough-and-ready regiments 
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into an army must have been a much more formidable task. 
Bull Run proved that the work was not in vain. 

In West Virginia, however, it was evident that the hostility 
of the inhabitants to the Confederate cause would necessitate a 


vigorous campaign if the territory was to be held, and Lee was 


accordingly sent there. But the series of operations was a fail- 


ure, and the Southern troops were withdrawn. Lee came in for 
some very strong press criticisms, but expert opinion backed him 
against condemnation, and he still held the confidence of the 
President, who resisted all newspaper clamor.. His faith in his 
subordinate never wavered, even in moments of disaster and ill 
fortune. Referring to Lee in this campaign he afterwards said, 
“He came back carrying the heavy weight of defeat, and unap- 
preciated by the people whom he served, tor they could not 
know, as | knew, that had his orders and plans been carried out 
the result would have been victory rather than defeat. 6 
Yet, through all this, with a magnanimity rarely equaled, he 
stood in silence without defending himself or allowing others to 
defend him, for he was unwilling to offend any one who was 
wearing a sword and striking a blow for the Confederacy.” 

One of Napoleon’s maxims lays down that the first qualifi- 
cation tor a general is a cool head. “He must not,” it continues, 
“allow himself to be elated by good news, or depressed by bad.” 
And the French Emperor himself possessed most admirable 
presence of mind and fortitude in depressing circumstances. 
But scarcely more so than the American. For Lee showed at 
his very best as a soldier and a man when the outlook was 
blackest. The Federal masses before his small army at the 
Antietam did not quail his spirit to give them battle. Pickett’s 
division, reeling back in rout from the slopes of Gettysburg, 
only brought forth his courage and energy to repair the for- 
tunes of the day. Even in the last dark hours, when not only 
the army but the whole nation looked to him to save them, his 
generalship was higher than ever. And it was more by bad luck 
than by the odds against him that he did not save his army 
from :\ppomattox. 

In the spring of 1862 the horizon appeared none too bright 
for the Southern cause. General McClellan, who had taken 
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command of the army of the Potomac, had put into operation 
a scheme by which the vast numerical superiority of the I*ed- 
erals and their command of the sea could be adequately utilized. 
The famous **Anaconda” scheme would in all probability have 
succeeded had McClellan himself possessed a little more audac- 
itv. But though his strategical conceptions were often good, 
the Federal general was far too cautious a tactician, and so he 
always failed just when he had put himself in a position to 
make defeat absolutely disastrous for his opponent. ‘There is 
no doubt that Lee knew this characteristic of McClellan, and 
treated him accordingly. As Henderson so aptly puts it, “He 
read him like an open book.” This remark gives the keynote of 
Lee’s methods throughout the whole Peninsula campaign—a 
campaign in which an army superior in numbers was driven 
back to its ships after having reached the very gates of Rich- 
mond. 

Napoleon is said to have carried biographies of all the 
Russian generals opposed to him in 1813. Indeed, he is cred- 
ited with persistently studying the characters of the leaders op- 
posed to him, 

Lee was in the fortunate position of personally knowing 
many of the lederal generals, and his methods of dealing with 
them were invariably those that disconcerted them most. That 
they knew him was rather to his advantage. His personal 
qualities had been widely esteemed in the United States Army. 
They feared to make moves against him which would often have 
been successful if they had had but the courage of their convic- 
tions. Meade would have advanced promptly after Gettysburg 
but for the fear that Lee had, so to speak, “‘another card up his 
sleeve.” 

The campaign against McClellan was Lee’s first great com- 
mand, and his conduct of it won him the complete confidence of 
the South. He had learnt much himself. His army had learnt 
much also, The brilliant maneuvers that so utterly confounded 
his adversaries later were only possible with an army which 
had found “its feet.” And though his troops had still much to 
learn, yet the bloody fields of the Yorktown Peninsula had paved 
the way to some of the most notable tactical triumphs of the 


century. 
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The campaign that followed was short, sharp and decisive. 
“In the space of three weeks, Lee carried the war from the 
James to the Potomac.” The operations were probably the 
most instructive of the whole civil war, as they are assuredly 
the most brilliant. A daring stroke, skillfully executed, com- 
passed the utter discomfiture of the Northerners. A study of 
the brief campaign by itself can be strongly recommended. Few 
can teach more of war. The second Manassas has been rightly 
compared to Salamanca. 

Lee’s first invasion of the North followed this victory. It 
was not a success. The Confederate army appears to have suf- 
fered from an over-confidence from which not even their leader 
was exempt. It found itself in imminent danger of destruction 
on the Antietam, but Lee extricated himself from a most peril- 
ous position by an engagement most creditable to himself and 
his soldiers. Tactically the battle was a masterpiece. The skill 
with which he brought every available soldier on the field into 
action, so that he was always strongest where the attack was 
heaviest, makes this encounter a model of its kind. 

The net result of the Antietam was to put the Southerners 
once more on the defensive, and the next time the armies met, 
Lee fought a purely defensive action—Fredericksburg. The 
several excellent accounts of this battle, which has excited a 
great deal of controversy, preclude any remarks being offered 
here. It was a barren victory for the Confederates. 

In May, 1863, Lee was once more the aggressor. Chancel- 
lorsville has been described as the “tactical masterpiece of the 
nineteenth century as Leuthen was of the eighteenth.” Pur- 
chased at the price of Jackson’s death, however, it was a dearly 
won conquest. The end of the great combination of the two 
great Southern generals had come, and from henceforth Lee 
was perforce to make shift with by far less capable subordinates. 

The Gettysburg campaign was admirably planned and came 
very near to being a dazzling success, and though regrets are 
vain it 1s difficult to believe how it could have failed had Lee’s 
great lieutenant been present. It is worth while noting with 
what judgment the Confederate line of advance was selected in 
the second invasion of the North. Lee made every use of the 
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character of the ground, using the covered way of the Shenan- 
doah Valley as an approach. By holding the eastern gap in the 
Blue Ridge he could insure freedom from molestation of the 
right flank of his army while en route. 

It is not always realized what a bold move was this north- 
ward march; consider the numbers of the opposing armies, and 
it will seem even rash. The Southern troops, however, were at 
this time at the very height of their prosperity. The morale 
was never higher; and Lee no doubt felt that the time for a bold 
stroke had come. Who can say he was wrong? 

The climax of the whole struggle of secession—the three 
days’ action at Gettysburg—was one of the decisive battles of 
the world. From the Confederate point of view it was essen- 
tially one of lost opportunities. Southern independence was 
never nearer than on that fateful morning of the 3rd of July. 
Lee realized to the full the issues that hung on the battle. “It is 
a pity we must go back to Virginia.” 

The day following the battle his army fell sullenly back. 

The war was never again carried into Northern territory. 

Grant now appeared on the Eastern theater of war, and the 
last phase of the struggle was entered upon. The contest between 
Lee and the victorious Federal general from the West has been 
compared to Napoleon’s mighty campaign of 1814, and it indeed 
bears many resemblances to that masterpiece of defensive war. 
The aggressive defensive attitude, if it may be thus termed, of 
the Southern army must excite the admiration of any student 
of strategy and grand tactics. Lee never forgot that the coun- 
ter-stroke is the very soul of the defense, and was constantly on 
the lookout for opportunities for striking a blow. 

That his tactics merely postponed the inevitable end cannot 
be held as a fair criticism, for, as is remarked elsewhere, he was 
tied down to a policy which he considered disastrous. He dia 
all that a human being could do to make it a success. 

Colonel Anderson, C. S. A., speaking after the war on the 
course of events from the commencement of the siege of Peters- 
burg to the final surrender, has admirably summed up the situ- 
ation in a few words which are repeated here: 

“For nine months,” he said, “the Confederate commander 
displayed every art by which genius and courage can make good 
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the lack of numbers and resources. But the increasing misfor- 
tunes of the Confederate arms on other theaters of the war 
gradually cut off the supply of inen and means. The army of 
Northern Virginia ceased to be recruited. It ceased to be ade- 
quately fed. It lived for months on less than one-third rations. 
It was demoralized not by the enemy in its front, but by the 
enemy in the Georgias and the Carolinas. It dwindled to 35,000 
men, holding a front of thirty-five miles, but over the enemy it 


still cast the shadow of its great name. -igain and again by a 


bold offensive it arrested the Fedcral movement to fasten on its 
comununications. t last an irresistible concentration of force 
broke through 1 mg, thin line of battle. Petersburg had to 
be abandoned. Richmond was evacuated. ‘Trains bearing sup- 


plies were intercepted, and a starving army, harassed for seven 


J 


days by incessant attacks on rear and flank, found itself hemmed 
overwhelming masses.’ 
italicized sentence above is worth thinking about. 
a bold offensive by a starving army of 35,000 men 
a well-fed and well-equipped host of between 120,000 
140,000 veterans means! One may then understand why 
great leaders are few and far between. 


1 
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at will live in world history was crowded into the 

Confederacy’s four years as a nation. Colossal blunders were 

made, it is true, by the Southern Government, but of what war 

mistakes are conspicuous by their 

s committed by his side is 

less? He was not, fortun- 

‘als, present at the first battle of Bull Run. 

it is improbable that the Union Army would 

so lightly. That McClellan saved his host in 

the Peninsula and Pope his army after Manassas is not to be 

wondered at, considering their numerical superiority, for Frank- 

lin and Sumner became involved in the latter general precipitate 

retreat. The invasion of Maryland after this battle has been 

criticised as rash, as has also the audacious offensive after 

Chancellorsville. One writer has gone so far as to state that 

Lee committed a great error of judgment in ever attempting the 

invasion of the North. but the Confederates came within “a 
stone’s throw of independence” at Gettysburg. 
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That Lee was wrong in the dispersal of his army in Sep- 
tember, 1862, can scarcely be denied. He placed too high a 
value on the capture or Harper’s Ferry. But he made ample 
amends at Sharpsburg, which from a purely tactical point of 
view was perhaps the very best of his battles. A more cautious 
leader would have avoided a trial of strength, and a retirement 
would have had a very detrimental moral effect. 

The Gettysburg campaign, unsuccessful as it was, cannot be 
considered unjustified. Lee conducted it with admirable skill. 
By all the rules of war he should have obtained an overwhelm- 
ing victory, for he concentrated on a superior enemy when the 
latter was disunited. He cannot, however, be acquitted of per- 
mitting his cavalry to leave the army for a non-sufficient reason. 
Indeed, all through his campaigns a partiality for raids seems to 
have been considerably overdone. The raison d’ctre of a large 
body of horsemen is to protect the army by overthrowing the 
hostile cavalry. A certain amount of inforrnation may be ob- 
tained, and a certain amount of temporary discomfort may be 
inflicted on a foe by a cavalry raid on his communications, but 
absolute security should be insured to the army first. And for 
it to attempt offensive movements on an extended scale is merely 
groping in the dark. 

But this was Lee’s only serious error. His failure to break 
the Federal center on the 3rd of July by no means proved him 
to be wrong in attempting the stroke, which, if it had succeeded, 
as it very nearly did, despite the blunders of subordinates, would 
have spelt absolute disaster to Meade. 

Lee’s leadership during the last year of the war has already 
been dealt with. He was tied down to a policy of which he 
disapproved, and under the circumstances he did all that was 
possible. ‘That he ventured as far as he did to make the Gov- 
ernment fall in with his views proves how serious he considered 
the strategic aspects of their decision. For Lee was surely the 
most unassertive man who ever led an army, and his very humil- 
ity was probably his chief fault as a general. If he had been 
less modest his cause would have been the gainer. Jackson 
called a council of war once, and then regretted it afterwards. 
Lee, on the other hand, invariably consulted his generals. 
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The charge of making dangerous detachments and of divid- 
ing up his army in the most audacious manner in the face of the 
enemy has been preferred against Lee as a violation of all 
principles of war. But Napoleon broke rules when he 
thought fit. For “genius is above rules.” 

This knowledge of when rules can be set at defiance is in- 
deed one of the distinguishing marks of a great leader. Lee 
repeatedly divided his army into two for the execution of some 
movement while Jackson served under him, and that he could 
time the rejunction of the parts Manassas and Chancellorsville 
bear witness. 

It has been urged against Jackson, says Henderson, that he 
never faced generals of great capability, so that he was never 
fairly tested. The same has to a certain extent been advanced 
against Lee. It is true that Burnside was unfitted to command 
an army, but McClellan, witi all his faults, had considerable 
military capacity. Pope and Hooker were not soldiers of genius, 
but many worse generals have met with success. Grant, how- 
ever, was of far different caliber. He had all the Anglo-Saxon 
stubbornness and was both courageous and energetic. His strat- 
egy may have been straightforward, but “it is daring and simple 
schemes that win success in war.”” The fact that many of Lee’s 
opponents cut a very poor figure against him does not necessar- 
ily prove them of no worth as soldiers. Nay, rather, their very 
inability to cope with him may furnish further evidence of his 
military genius. 

No sketch of Lee as a general, however brief, could omit 
mention of the personal characteristics which made him so abso- 
lutely trusted by those who served under him. 

Referring to Wellington once, one of his soldiers wrote: 
“The sight of his long nose among us on a battle morning was 


worth ten thousand men any day of the week.” And the “Iron 
Duke” had certainly the power of inspiring his soldiers with 
boundless confidence. He was not the kind of man who awoke 
personal devotion, but trust in his ability was universal in his 
army. What a powerful asset this is! More than is, perhaps, 
always realized. It is recorded that the Federal infantry went 
bravely but hopelessly forward at Fredricksburg. They did not 
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believe in in Burnside, and were beaten long before the awful 
slaughter at Mary’s hill. Surely no general had ever to call 
upon his men for greater sacrifices than had Lee during the last 
six months of the war. And how grand was the response! The 
sufferings of the Army of Northern Virginia are almost with- 
out parallel in modern war, and yet they were all borne without 
complaint. 

Battine, in his “Crisis of the Confederacy,” draws a 
graphic picture of Lee rallying his broken troops at Gettys- 
burg, and this description admirably illustrates his magnetic in- 
fluence : 

“When Lee beheld the collapse of the attack, and his ten 
brigades reeling back in disorder, he understood how great was 
the disaster, and set himself to remedy the confusion and meet 
the counterstroke that might be expected to follow. With all 
the personal charm which had won, and was ever destined to 
keep, their affection, he rode among his defeated soldiers en- 
couraging them with kind words, and taking all the blame to 


himself. 


“When the Southern soldiers heard his voice, and saw his 
kindly, confident face and noble bearing, they soon regained 
their courage, and resumed military order.” 

Like Napoleon in his early days Lee was wont to expose 
himself in battle most recklessly when he deemed that the situa- 
tion demanded it, and often his staff officers had the utmost 
difficulty in preventing him leading his infantry in person to the 
charge. The life of the Commander-in-Chief is far too precious 
to be lightly risked, but there are occasions, rarely, when the 
personal bravery of the general can do more than anything else 
to turn the fortunes of the day. The old adage “desperate dis- 
eases demand desperate remedies” still holds good. 

What has been touched on above might be enlarged upon 
almost ad infinitum, but space will permit of only one more 
point. That “eye for ground,” without which, says Henderson, 
“no man can hope to become a good or even a useful general.” 

The most superficial study of Lee’s campaigns will demon- 
strate in how great a measure he possessed this. Time after 
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time his choice of position is the most judicious one possible. 
When pitted against Grant, all his skill was brought into play, 
and it was indeed needed. That his small army could have 
withstood the victor of Shiloh, Donelson and Vicksburg for so 
long will suffice to show how admirably it was always posted to 
meet the Federal offensive. Lee had not been an engineer offi- 
cer for nothing. 

A standard work on this great American soldier is badly 
needed, and would supply a long-felt want, for such a book 
would be full of instruction to all who value manliness and 
probity. The verdict of history must surely accord Lee a high 


1 
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place among men. As a Christian soldier he stands with Have- 
lock and Jackson and Gordon; and as a leader in war, he may 
be fitly placed with Napoleon, Wellington and Von Moltke. 
His unswerving loyalty and courage should be a lesson to 
all, and the history of his life and campaigns should make his 


D 
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achievements a pride to all those soldiers “in whose veins the 


same blood runs.” 


BOY SCOUTS.* 


By LIEUTENANT GENERAL SIR ROBERT BADEN-POWELL, K. C. 


SYNOPSIS OF LECTURE. 


“To be a soldier a man must be a MAN, not a sheep.” 


ee drilled machine of Fredrick the Great is out of date; the fighting unit 
must nowadays be composed of intelligent and handy individuals. 
Marksmanship and drill are useful steps towards making a defense 


force efficient against a civilized enemy, but are useless if the mora/, #. e., the 


nd discipline, 1s absent. 






The Briti 


pressive discipline though it is amenable to a sense of duty when that is im- 


h character is independent and does not take readily to re- 


pressed in good time. 
Discipline threugh a sense of duty has to be inculcated in the boy; it is 


difficult to implant in a man after he has grown up. 


*lrom the Journal of the Royal Military Service Institution of May, 1911. 
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Yet it is the task of the regimental officer today to make up in his re- 
cruits the want of a previous school education in manliness and discipline. 

Public schools inculcate some such discipline, but it is only among a 
restricted class. Lower schools do nothing. 

Cadet Corps are valuable institutions for instructing in marksmanship 
and military training, but cannot naturally effect much in character training. 

The principle of the public school discipline of * good form” and “playing 
the game” needs develpoment on right lines, and extension to other ranks ‘of 
life. 

An attempt is made in this direction in the Boy Scouts, where, by means 
which appeal to the boy, he is encouraged to practice discipline, pluck and 
sacrifice of self daily, together with handiness in campaigning and scouting. 

} 


Thus, although he does little or no military drill, he is none the less the 





best material for a soldier, having had as a foundation the all-round training 
as a good citizen and a manly fellow. 


The Boy Scouts can and do help the Cadet Corps and Defense Forces. 


A large number of parents conscientiously object to their sons being in- 
structed permanently in ideas of fighting and bloodshed, and therefore are 


averse to military training for them. They have no objection to their becom- 





ing Scouts. Scor r, therefore, fills ip between Cadet Corps and other 
drilled organizations for boys, by get hoid of those who would otherwise 


receive no training 





Although it is non military, scouting can be utilized by Cadet Corps as 


t 


rainine f{ 
Lal hine 


giving the essential for soldiers (and for sailors) in a form which 
really interests or attracts the boy. There is nolack of recruits for such train- 


y 


ing. 
so utilized in many Cadet Corps, especially in oversea 


It is alreac " 
1; 


ly 
dominions and in Rusia, etc. 


The Boy Scouts and their training are in no sense rivals to Cadets or 


harmful to Defense Forces, but exactly the opposite 


| propose in this paper briefly to discuss the need of a 


training of 
National Defense, « 
[ would indicate where Cadet Corps may fail and how the 


Boy Scouts’ organization can and does help them. 


ur youth in “character” as a basis for training for 


r, indeed, for any service or career. 


Also [ would sketch in outline the aims and methods of 


the Boy Scouts. 


COMMON SENSE TRAINING. 

Lord Haldane has just spoken of the gap which exists be- 
tween National Training and National Service. It is a gap 
which must be bridged over before we can be an efficient 
nation. National Service is of no use without National Train- 
ing as a foundation. Our present educational system does little 
to supply this. 
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The Boy Scouts scheme is, as I will endeavor to show, 
one attempt aimong others to fill that gap by laying in the boy 
a foundation of character upon which he may build a career in 
any direction. 

The general idea of the Boy Scouts movement and train- 
ing’ was not one, as seems to be inferred, that came as a sud- 
den inspiration; it was merely a mixture of experiences grad- 
ually gathered in training recruits in the army. In the army 
our education has, during the last few years, gone through 
| 


various transitions. The method of Frederick the Great, of 


having a drilled machine, worked very well in his day, and he 
won great battles, but it would not have been successful in the 
present day, when we want men rather than machines to do 
our fighting. The text which heads the syllabus of my lecture 
—‘If vou want a man to be a soldier he must be a MAN and 
not a sheep’’—is one the truth of which, I think, none of us 
can nowadays deny. When I began my service we were in 
the transition stage, when we were still being drilled, and when 
we were not allowed to develop in peace time what are termed 
the three C’s of the soldier, ziz., Courage, Common sense and 
Cunning. I think I have suffered as much as most people in 
being hauled over the coals for “playing the fool instead of 
carrying out the maneuvers.” I remember especially one occa- 
sion in Ireland, many years ago, when I happened to be a very 
young captain in charge of a squadron, that I saw an enemy’s 
yattery in action. We crept along by a hollow road till we 
got right in front of it, under a crest of the hill, unseen by 
either the battery or its escort—which was doing its proper 
duty as was laid down in those times, 7. e., looking to its 
“front.” We came up to the battery at about ten yards dis- 
tance, and walked into it and captured it. Well, the officer in 
command of the escort said that being a dry, hot day, he nat- 
urally expected we should kick up some dust and merely sat 
there looking around for any dust in the distance. As we did 
not happen to make much dust he had not noticed us. Next 
day it happened, going across some hills, we found this same 
battery in action again, with the same escort looking out for 
dust. We thought it a pity not to oblige. A few soldiers, 
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under an astute sergeant, armed with lassoes on their saddles, 
cut down a few branches of trees and rode along at a trot in 
a shallow road some little distance to the front of the escort. 
They towed these branches along behind them, thereby kicking 
up an enormous dust. Away went the cavalry after them, and 
we merely then walked into the battery again, this time from 
the rear. We were just congratulating ourselves on having 
done a clever thing—for us—when an aide-de-camp came gal- 
loping down and said that the commander-in-chief wanted the 
officer in charge of the squadron. Well, the feeling came to 
me as I suppose it has to many of you—as if somebody had 
poured a quantity of cold oil down inside you. I rode off with 
the galloper thinking of what my next profession in life would 
be after I had left the army. When I got to the commander- 
in-chief he said, “Did you do this thing?” I said, “Well, sir, 
my squadron did.” I dared not look at him as I said that, but 
when I did look I found he was laughing. He patted me on 
the back and said, “That is the sort of thing I want to see, use 
of your common sense.” I felt myself blushing down to my 
toes. That general was Lord Wolseley. A new era had 
dawned. There was no longer any regard paid to the red tape 
fetish; we realized that we were not to slavishly follow drill 
books, but that we had to use our common sense as occasion 
demanded. That system has continued to develop up to the 





present time; we train our soldiers, each as an individual, to 
use his common sense, and to be a man, instead of being 
merely a machine. Frederick the Great won battles by his 
drilled machine, but Bonaparte won his with hordes of con- 
scripts merely by the moral of his magnetic leadership. In the 
same way you saw in later days, in the Russo-Japanese war, 
one side a drilled machine and the other composed of individual 
men of spirit. You saw the Boers—what a formidable foe 
they made. Although never drilled, they had the spirit, the 
common sense and the cunning of the campaigner—all those 
points which go to make a soldier; it merely wanted the extra 
luxury of a drill to make such a man into the finished article. 
It is the human, manly side which needs developing. No one 
realizes this better than the Emperor of Germany. 
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As a basis for training your soldier you must have in your 
pupil the attribute of character. Officers getting their recruits 
from amongst the men—or rather the overgrown boyhood—of 
the nation, want men with character, but they do not get such, 
because our education does not go in for character training. 
It teaches the “three R’s,”’ and our lads perhaps are gaining 
more book intelligence, but they are getting less and less of 
character into them, because of over-civilization, and the book 
education of our schools does nothing to counteract this. Only 
three days ago I was speaking to an educational authority, who 
said: “Our nation has been very nearly ruined by those monks 
of old who started book learning as the one corrective to the 
over-zealous soldiering of the day, and they have thereby prac- 


tically wrecked our ‘character.’ ”’ 
THE HOBBLE SKIRT. 


Of course, education has improved enormously, but to a 
very large extent it has been directed by the educators them- 
selves. With all due deference, they are not always the best 
judges of what kind of education is required for the different 
lines of life. We see a parallel in the dress of the ladies today. 
They want a dress which looks graceful and artistic, which is 
easy and comfortable for walking in, and which does not expose 
too much of the form divine, and so on. They wear a hobble 
skirt. It is made for them by the dressmaker, who says it is the 
right thing, that “it is easy and graceful, and if you do not like 
it, or think other forms of dress are more useful or becoming 
—well, you can go somewhere else.” That is what we have in 
regard to our education. ‘lhe educators tell us, “You boys 
have to learn reading, writing and arithmetic, and that is all 
that is necessary. lf you have absurd fads about training a 
man to make himself a success in life, you can go somewhere 
else.” There are others—especially our self-made men—who 
say that reading, writing and arithmetic do not necessarily 


make a man’s career a success; it 1s his character. 


CHARACTER TRAINING FOR BOYS. 


Character is the great essential to success, whether in the 
nation or the individual. Yet, character training is the one 
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thing which is omitted in our education. It is true that boys 
in our great public schools pick up a certain amount of char- 
acter, but that is just fortuitous; it is not directed; they have 
a certain sense of “good form” and act up to it. But there is 
nothing of that kind amongst the poor class of boy in the 
elementary schools. There is nothing inside or outside the 
school walls which trains them in character. That is where 
the Boys’ Brigade and the Church Lads’ Brigade and the 
Young Men’s Christian Association are doing good work; they 
are trying to inculcate in the lower order of boys some sort 
of character by the institution of organized games and disci- 
pline. The Boy Scouts is the newest addition to this group. 
But, of course, it is uphill work, done by individuals, and the 
different organizations work in different ways—although we 
all endeavor to pull together as much as possible. I only wish 
we could see some authority taking command of the whole lot 
of us and organizing us, and bringing our efforts in a proper 
channel, so that there is no overlapping or leakage. If some 
such “combine” were carried out, we could, I believe, get hold 
of the mass of the boys and make them men of character, and 
thus change the whole outlook of the nation in the near future. 


CADET CORPS. 

Character training for our boys, then, is the essential 
groundwork for making our men into a nation of good citi- 
zens. It is equally essential for making them into soldiers. 
Now, one great organization which is doing a great good for 
the boys, in addition to those I have referred to, is that of the 
Cadet Corps. It gives them an outdoor life and physical de- 
velopment; it gives them the training of soldiers, the love for 
their country, and a sense of duty and discipline, which, as I 
say, is not given them inside the school walls. I have been an 
ardent cadetman since I was a bugler in the Charterhouse Cadet 
Corps; I have had cadets under me on active service; I have 
held the rank of honorary commander of several Cadet Corps, 
and I have seen their great expansion in our over-sea do- 
minions; but, gradually, as I have got older and studied their 
ways and looked around, I have detected many shortcomings 
and many defects in the cadet system. Not long ago my sus- 
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picions were turned into almost certainty by Mr. John Burns. 
“You are going in the wrong direction with those cadets of 
yours,” he said, “because the more you train and drill a boy 
to be a soldier in his youthful years the less he will want to 
become a soldier when he comes to the age for soldiering. 
You have to be careful how you put the glamour of wearing 
the King’s uniform before him, because it may wear off as he 
gets older; he gets bored with the drill, and he may never want 
to take to it again.” 

One sees, on looking into the returns, that that is very 
much what has happened with Cadets; only a very small per- 
centage have gone into the service afterwards. Now that the 
system is improving and the work is getting more interesting— 
less of the goose-step and more of the field work—no doubt 
that state of things will improve, but, still, there are undoubted 
drawbacks to the Cadet organization. We should owe a great 
deal to Cadet Corps if they could make up for the omissions 
of the school education of the boy. If you look at the large 
mass of the middle class and lower class boys you will find, 
as they grow up into young men, they have no sense of disci- 
pline, they are very self-assertive—though for very little rea- 
son—and they are wanting in self-reliance and in fortitude, 
which are essential qualities whether they are going to be citi- 
zens or soldiers. That point is brought home to us by our over- 
sea dominions where “no Englishmen need apply,” where for- 
merly an Englishman used to be the very type of fellow that 
was wanted. 

One sees it, too, in the army, thriftless fellows coming in 
with no idea of discipline, and officers having to try and hustle 
it into them at an age when they are probably too old to pick 
it up. So a great possibility would seem to lie before Cadet 
Corps, at any rate in the United Kingdom. What it may be 
in some of our over-sea dominions where there is an obligatory 
system I do not know; the authorities may be able to keep 
them longer as Cadets and to give them a more thorough 
training in real sound discipline such that it becomes part of 


their character. But we British do not readily accept a merely 


repressive form of discipline, with punishment for faults. It 
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does not take hold of us. What we act up to is more a sense 
of “playing the game,” a sense of honor and “good form.” 
These appeal to an Englishman much more than any dread of 
punishment, and supply a much sounder and more permanent 
form of discipline, and one which we can instill into him if we 
can only get the boy early enough, before he has grown into 


the hooligan or the lout. 


SHORTCOMINGS OF CADET CORPS. 

The points which I have regretfully to acknowledge against 
my beloved Cadet Corps are these: 

1. First of all there is need for specially capable officers 
for training the boys, because it is not every man who has the 
peculiar gift of training a boy, and these are very hard to find, 
good officers preferring the more serious form of soldiering. 

2. The expense limits the Cadet training to only a cer- 
tain class of boys. 

3. A very considerable portion of our citizens conscien- 
tiously object to their sons being taught soldiering, and the idea 
of fighting and bloodshed, before they are of age to judge for 
themselves, and therefore bar their sons from serving as Cadets. 
Well, that is a thing you have to take into consideration. 

4. The principle of the Cadet Corps is only applicable to 
populous centers, where you can raise a company. Out in the 
country districts a boy gets no chance of becoming a Cadet. 

5. The physical training is only a nominal thing. While 
they are on parade they get a certain amount of exercise, but 
the parades are very few and far between. 

6. It is the same with the discipline. They only obey 
orders while they are on parade; the discipline is put on with 
the uniform and taken off with the uniform; it does not go 
into their soul and mind, and it does not become part of their 
character—which is what we want. 

7. Then there is the fact that the glamour wears off when 
they come to the age to go into the service. Only 10 per cent 
join the army, 
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8. Then, of course, the system fails to give any idea to 
the boys of their duty as citizens. 

9. It involves the expenditure of a certain amount of pub- 
lic money. 

ADVANTAGES OF THE BOY SCOUT SYSTEM. 

| fear I have drawn a very dark picture of the Cadet 
Corps system; I want to show up the Boy Scouts movement as 
the bright side! 

1. In the Boy Scouts we have a work which appeals more 
widely to both the officers and boys, so there is less difficulty 
in getting qualified officers to join. 
say, we do not do any military drill. That fact appeals to a 
We have in our ranks boys of 


», The Boy Scouts movement is non-military, that is to 


very large number of parents. 
all denominations, non-comformist and others; anti-military 
parents will allow their sons to join the Boy Scouts, but pro- 
hibit them from joining a Cadet Corps. Even the Boys’ Brig- 
ade and the Church Lads’ Brigade undertake a certain amount 
of military drill. So we fill a gap. 

Incidentally, the Army Council have done us a good turn 
by not allowing officers in uniform to inspect us. That has 
gone a long way to explain to people that we are non-military. 
They accept us now; they used to suspect us before of being a 
trap to catch boys for the army. I do not know whether this 
principle is followed in the over-sea dominions; I think that 
there the authorities rather encourage officers to come in uni- 
form as an aid to recruiting, because their medals catch the 
eyes of boys, and start in them the spark of military keenness. 

3. The Boy Scouts’ organization is applicable to small 


centers. Our unit is eight boys under their own patrol leader, 


so that every village and hamlet can have its little group of 
Boy Scouts. This would not apply to a Cadet Corps, so we 
fill up a blank there. I am thinking also of far-away corners 
of the world; for instance, Canada, where they find the idea 
particularly useful in all their little back towns and _ villages. 
They are able to raise their little troop or group of Boy Scouts 
where they could not raise a company of Cadets. 
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4. The moral training and sense of duty and discipline 
goes on all the time. The question was asked of headquarters 
the other day, “When is a Boy Scout off duty?’ We replied, 
“Never; he is always on duty, whether he is in uniform or 
not.” It is his business to be ready, just’ like a policeman, to 
help at any moment. The boys all realize that. They are al- 
ways on the lookout to do something for somebody, whether 
they are in uniform or not. Therefore the sense of duty and 
discipline really becomes part of their character. 

5. The training, which they undergo, of living in camp, 
cutting their own fuel, cooking their own food, being able to 
swim and save life, managing boats—all those things make for 
health and handiness, and make them resourceful, manly fel- 
lows. That training is intended to lay a character foundation 
in the boy for taking up any line of life afterwards. Thus, if 
a Boy Scout goes into the army he is thoroughly grounded in 
discipline and sense of honor and duty, as well as in campaign- 
ing, scouting, pioneering and signaling, and it only needs the 
polish of drill to make him into a first-rate, all-round soldier. 
Let anyone ask a commanding officer of a regiment who has 
tried both which he would prefer to have—a Cadet or a Boy 
Scout as a recruit, and the answer will invariably be that he 
would prefer the Scout. 

6. Although our policy is not to make the boys into 
soldiers, but as a first aim to make them good citizens, the re- 
sults show that a very large proportion of our boys who have 
left us have gone into the service; as far as I can judge, about 
70 per cent, and they join from an idea of serving their coun- 
try, and not, like so many other recruits, from want of em- 
ployment. 

7. Since the Boy Scout system has spread to every part 
of the Empire, it can standardize the training of our race if 
desired. Such standard, if used in all the Cadet Corps, would 
be oi very great importance, especially in the near future, for 
our Imperial Army. 

8. Then, the movement has done a great deal of good 
for the Scout Masters, who are young men who have had no 
character training themselves, but, in dealing it out to boys, 
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are bound to pick up some of it themselves. Employers have 
told us that their young men who become Scout Masters im- 
prove enormously, and we are really coming to be looked upon 
as a university for that class of young man who cannot afford 
to go to the big universities. We have at the present moment 
7,000 of these young fellows, and we are opening classes of 
instruction for them. In the meantime, they are developing 
for themselves that character which they otherwise would never 
have picked up, either at their school or at their places of 
business. 

9. The movement has spread, as you will probably know, 
to all corners of the Empire; I think there is scarcely an over- 
sea dominion, however small, which has not got its scouts. 
(Yesterday we heard that Fiji and Honolulu are the latest re- 
cruits.) It means that there is a comradeship between these 
boys right across the world, which is something more than a 
mere sentimental touch, such as comes from reading books or 
newspapers. They feel they are brothers and comrades, all 
under the same flag, wearing the same uniform, doing the same 
kind of work, and reading the same newspaper. It, therefore, 
brings the over-sea dominions into closer touch with our boys 
at home. 

The movement has not spread merely to the over-sea do- 
minions, but has spread to other nations besides ourselves, and 
great sympathy is being aroused between different races of 
boys from the fact that they communicate with each other. The 
system is that those who live in a town beginning with a cer- 
tain letter of the alphabet communicate with another town com- 
mencing with the same letter. Boys in Manchester, for ex- 
ample, are communicating with Melbourne or Moscow on St. 
George’s Day by means of picture postcards with greetings on 
them. In that way, the movement is creating a sympathy be- 
tween the boys of all nations of the world. 

10. Lastly, scouting does not cost anything to the tax- 


payer. 
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AIMS IN THE 





TRAINING. 


I will now sketch briefly the scheme of training adopted 
in the Boy Scout movement. 

Our main aim is to help the national training in character. 

Over-civilization threatens England with deterioration. 
Free feeding and old age pensions, strike pay, cheap beer and 
indiscriminate charity do not make for the hardening of the 
nation or the building up of a self-reliant, energetic manhood. 
They tend, on the contrary, to produce an army of dependents 
and wasters, and this is being steadily recruited by 46 per cent 
of our working boys, who are employed, so long as they are 
boys, in “blind allev’’ occupations, which fit them for nothing 
when they become grown up. 

The best types of manliness left in our race are our colo- 
nial frontiersmen—men who, if they want to live, have to be 
resourceful and energetic, plucky and enduring under the diffi- 
culties of climate and surroundings, and who have to fight their 
way to success. 

These are the men whom we hold up to the boys as ex- 
‘scouts’ of the nation. 


amples to follow. They are the true 

Their backwoods life appeals to every boy, and he is eager 
to practice its detail. 

So, under the attractions of scout craft we inculcate into 
our young Scouts the better attributes of their heroes, the back- 
woodsmen. We divide the training into three parts—(a) indi- 
vidual character, (b) handicrafts, (c) public service. 

(a) Indizvidual.—Our first object is to make the boys good 
individual men. We do that by teaching a boy field scouting 
and campaigning work. Before he can become a first-class 
scout he has to pass all sorts of tests in backwoodsmanship— 
a work which appeals to him; he has to be able to chop down 
a tree, be able to build a hut, make a tent, light a fire, kill his 
animal and cook it, make bread, be able to swim and save life 
in the water, manage a boat, and many different things of that 
sort, and in addition he has to have a balance at the savings 
bank—it may be only a shilling, but, still, he has to open a 
banking account, thereby gaining an incentive to thrift. Then, 
again, he has to be helpful to other people; he has to learn first 
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aid; he has to know how to signal; he has to know all these 
things before he can become a first-class scout. <A first-class 
scout is therefore a capable, all-round young man. 

(b) Handicrafts—The second point is that we try to teach 
him to be a handicraftsman. We induce him to take up hob- 
bies which may be useful to him in after-life, and, even if he 
should fail in one, he still has a second or third to fall back 
upon. y 

Take a Boy Scout as a sample. First of all, the badge on 
the front of his hat and the little flag on his staff mean that he 
is a “patrol leader” who is in charge of eight other boys. He 
commands them, and is responsible for them at all times. Then, 
on his arms he wears badges of efficiency. He has passed as a 
gardener; he has also passed as a leather worker, that is, in 
saddlery and boot-making, and that kind of thing. He has 
also passed as a musician; as a cook; as a shorthand writer; 
as an animal naturalist, and as a missioner (which means he 


1 
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ns and look after aged people, chang- 


can go down into the slu 
ing their bedding, and so om). He has the first-class badge as 
a scout, which means he has made himself an all-round man. 
He is also a King’s Scout, which means that he has qualified 
himself in various details in four different subjects which make 


tre 


um of good service to the King, should he ever be required. 


sé 


] 
T the firct lace. he is ; ‘yelist’’: th: oe ie : his 
in the nrst place, he 1s a cycust ; that means he owns Nis 


» mend it; he can find his way 


own bicycle, and knows how t 
by map, and carry a message in his head for an hour; he 
has signed on to turn out at any moment, whenever the King 
may require his services. ‘Then, he is a “signaler.”” He is a 
“marksman” with the rifle. And he is a “guide”; that means 
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he knows all the short cuts round his place of residence; he 
knows the supplies, where to get horses and forage, where the 
telegraph, telephone, hospital, fire and police stations are to be 
found in his neighborhood. That makes him a King’s Scout. 
Those badges of efficiency are merely to induce the boys 
to learn for themselves, and it is perfectly surprising to us who 
are working in the movement to find to what a great extent 
they adopt and carry out the idea. Over 100,000 of these 
badges have been issued. There are 5,000 Scouts who have 


passed the test of being able to signal in the same way as the 
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army signalers. The marksmen number 5,799, and, of cyclist 
dispatch riders, each owning his own bicycle, and signed on 
to serve the King, there are 14,284. Of “King’s Scouts” there 
are 2,140. 

(c) Public Service-—Our third point is to teach the Scout 
a sense of service to others. It is the business of a Scout to 


save life whenever he can, and to do good turns daily to people. 
It does not matter how small or big they are. I heard of an 
instance as I was coming in. A Boy Scout had been to a 
dance last night, and he went and asked the hostess if she 
would introduce him to a certain lady in the room. The hostess 
said, “Have you fallen in love with her?” He said, “No, but 
she looks so old and plain that I do not think anybody will 
dance with her, and I shall not be doing my duty if I do not 
dance with her.” We issue life-saving medals to those who 
risk their lives, and certificates to those who save life without 
risk. Of life-saving medals, we have issued 226, and of cei- 
tificates 105. That is in the short time we have been at work. 
It means a great deal, because the cases are very highly tested. 
Then, when they do a good act, they are never allowed to say 
anything about it. Troops and patrols specialize their work for 
the public service: thus one troop will take up Fire Brigade 
work, another Ambulance, or Missioners, or Coastguards, duties 
for the good of the community. 


HOW THE SCOUTS HELP CADET CORPS. 


The Scout movement and system is also helping the Cadet 
Corps more than people seem to realize, especially in our over- 
sea dominions. In New Zealand, by an arrangement with the 
government there, a boy has the alternative of becoming a 
Scout or a Cadet, and the idea seems to be working very well. 
In India the government have decreed that in all the schools 
for boys of European origin the boys should be Scouts till they 
are 14, and a capitation grant is made for those who pass their 
tests as first or second-class Scouts. In other places there is an 
arrangement whereby a‘boy can go for two years as a Boy 
Scout, and then be promoted to a Cadet, when he gets the 
finishing touches of drill, tactics and military training. In 
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Canada to a very large extent the Cadet Corps are using the 
Boy Scout system for training their boys. 

There are several mounted troops of Scouts in Canada. 
I saw one particular corps, a cadet squadron to Strathcona’s 
Horse, and they are the smartest lot of lads one could wish for. 


SEA SCOUTS. 

Then we have Sea Scouts in addition to Land Scouts, and 
they are being recognized now by the Board of Trade. They 
are divided into (a) Coastguard Scouts, (b) Seamen Scouts. 
We have just got news from Canada of the first training guard- 
ship being started at Vancouver with Boy Scouts as her crew, 
and no doubt the idea will spread to Toronto and other centers, 
and form a nucleus for manning their future navy. 

Oi course, we are only very much in embryo at present. 
I am only mentioning these points to you because they point 


the way in helping the defense forces both here and over-sea. 


BOY SCOUTS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

I should like to point out that in countries where military 
service is obligatory the Scout training has also been adopted, 
because the authorities appear to recognize the value of the 
character training which underlies it. In Russia they have 
taken it up specially with that view. They have a large num- 
ber of cadet corps there which have now adopted the Scout 
training to a large extent. There are now over 10,000 at work, 
and they are increasing every day. I had to go to Moscow in 
the winter, and I saw over 3,000 there. They fully recognize 
that drill is not everything; character training is also wanted. 
Italy has taken it in the same way, and I may say that the 
Emperor of Russia and the King of Italy are both at the head 
of their respective movements, and are keenly interested in it. 
Again, in that country, which I look upon as the finest mili- 
tary country of all—at least, they are the soldiers I should least 





like to meet in battle, namely Chile—they have gone in for 
Boy Scouts, and have 10,000 at the present moment. The 
Chilian is a fine fellow, with a fighting instinct, with a general 
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staff trained entirely by the German military staff in the most 
up-to-date tactics and strategy. They have a fine army, and 
you would think they were the finished article, but, still, they 
have gone in for the Boy Scout movement. That indicates 
that there are points other than mere military training.in the 
Scout movement, which military nations find of value. 


NEEDS AND POSSIBILITIES OF THE SCOUT MOVEMENT. 


In the Scout movement we aim for better citizenship, be- 
cause we all recognize that a nation, to be great and strong 
and prosperous, is not necessarily the greatest in its fleet or in 
its armaments, but that its character is what gives it su- 
premacy. To make character in your citizens you have to 
make each individual man a man of character, but we have no 
proper education for that at present within our school walls. 
We have to try and do it outside the school walls, and that is 
what we are endeavoring to do in the Boy Scouts—to put 
character into these young lads of all classes. Our only need 
is for more men to act as officers and commissioners. We have 
already a good number of ex-officers and others at work. Our 
numbers are practically limited by the numbers of men who 
JO JJOYM dy} ATIvaU yas UD IM ‘SsiJa}se]Y NOS se sn 0} JWOD 
the boys. If we can get their support I believe that we ought 
to do very great things. We are being very much encouraged 
on all sides. The movement is spreading in all the over-sea do- 
minions. 

Large numbers of Scouts are coming over for the King’s 
review on the 4th July. Some are even coming from Australia 
as well as Canada and South Africa and nearer places, which 
means that the boys of our Empire will get into a close per- 
sonal touch of brotherhood with each other. 

In the United States also they have their Boy Scouts. 
There is a greater number of them there than in this country, 
because the money in the States flows in more easily. The last 
report received shows that they were going on for their 300,- 
000 Scouts. I have no doubt the same thing will happen in 
our over-seas dominions. In Ontario, for instance, they are 
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getting on for their 10,000. There is a great feeling of 
unanimity and brotherhood right through the movement, and 
if it goes on spreading there is no doubt it will make a great 
feature in our Imperial feeling throughout the Empire, and also 
be one of the elements which will make for that great general 
peace of the world for which we all hope. 
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MANEUVER CAMPS VS. MANEUVER CAMPAIGNS. 


| READ with great interest Captain Chitty’s article in the re- 
scent number of the CavaLtry JouRNAL on Maneuver Camps 
versus Maneuver Campaigns. Had the article been written a 
few weeks later its author could have had further material to 
illustrate his main points in the history of the maneuvers of 
the Massachusetts Militia of this year, for they constituted a 
maneuver campaign extending over eight days, counting the 
aay of assembly and the day the troops returned to their home 
stations. 

The campaign furnished abundant evidence to substan- 
tiate every important point made by Captain Chitty. A single 
general situation continued throughout the period. There was 
a brigade of infantry with cavalry and artillery on each side. 
The troops operated over a large area and never covered the 
same ground twice. The conditions were as near those of war 
as it is practicable to get them in time of peace. The concen- 
tration points were near Salem and Lowell, about twenty-five 
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miles apart. The commanders were dependent on their cavalry 
and other reconnoitering bodies and on imaginary superior com- 
manders in rear for their information. 

The commands were accompanied by the campaign allow- 
ance of baggage. One brigade was equipped with a wagon 
train and the other with automobile trucks. These worked 
from established bases, which were moved as the forces 
changed positions. The subsistence depots were at these bases 
and consisted of cars on railroad sidings. Fresh beef and 
bread were issued daily. Of the other components of the 
ration, two days’ rations were carried on the transportation 
with the troops. 

To give an illustration of the lessons learned, it is stated 
that the wagon train of the Red brigade on its first march was 
scattered over more than two miles of road with no organiza- 
tion and with a company of infantry vainly endeavoring to 
adopt some disposition which would afford it adequate pro- 
tection. This same train, on the day it made its last march, 
was organized into three sections, each under the control of 
a regimental quartermaster, with wagons well closed up and 
moving along so as to leave the highway open to passing ve- 
hicles. 

It was war from the first day to the last. Interest was 
keen from the outset. The opposing cavalry forces had a small 
clash on the first day and the interest grew. Again on the 
second day there was a cavalry combat and the spirit of war 
took a firmer hold on all. 

On the third day the cavalry forces missed each other 
and each got a sight of the opposing infantry and had some 
fighting with small detachments. On the fourth day the two 
main forces drew together and camped that night with their 
outposts in combat. The following day there was a running 
fight for about eight miles, and, finally, on the last day, the 
retreating force was compelled to stand and the decisive en- 
gagement was fought. The great variety of work afforded by 
the campaign may be seen at a glance. 

By introducing an imaginary superior for each commander 
it was possible for the Chief Umpire to control the operations 
and to give them a touch of realism they would not otherwise 
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have had. In this manner, also, ridiculous situations were 
avoided. The newspapers announced, after the first day, when 
it was known that the forces had concentrated near Salem, 
that the big fight of the campaign would take place in a day 
or two about midway between these two towns. And so it 
would had not the imaginary commanders given the Chief 
Umpire the power to turn the forces in other directions. Yet 
this power was not abused, and only such orders were issued 
by these imaginary commanders as they in all probability would 
have issued had the situation been real. But the newspapers 
were mistaken. The two forces did not come together head 
on the second or third day, as they have done so often before 
in maneuvers. Instead they finally came together on the sixth 
day away off to the northeast at Newburyport at the mouth 
of the Merrimac river. 

‘To do this each side made four marches, those of the Blue 
force totaling thirty-five miles and those of the Red a little 
less. The other two days they lay in camp. Imagine troops: 
remaining over a day in camp in the ordinary maneuver! 
Those imaginary superior commanders made this possible. 
These days in camp and afternoons after short marches were 
utilized by the umpires to work out small tactical problems in 
the vicinity of the camp ground. These problems had nothing 
to (lo with the big situation, but it was on all the time just the 
same. 

From the day of concentration until the morning of the 
seventh day the outposts were always in position and patrols 
not to exceed a platoon in size could operate day and night. I 
know of no maneuver before this which has combined so much 
instruction for junior officers and enlisted men with the in- 
st.uction of higher commanders and their staffs. 

It is believed that the maneuver is worthy of special study 
fo two main reasons: First, because, like the Massachusetts 
moncur, s of 1909, it supports Captain Chitty’s contention 
that the maneuver campaign should replace the maneuver 
ciinp, and, second, to determine whether the idea of control 
©! tie contending forces by the Chief Umpire should be gen- 
cilly applied to our maneuvers in the future. 
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I did not intend writing all this when I began, but only 
to suggest that you ask the umpires to give you something 





about these maneuvers. I had the best lot of umpires ever 





gotten together and the splendid success of the maneuvers is 
due to them. HANNA. 








Note.—In editing the above the names of the several um- 
pires have been omitted, to spare their blushes, but they have 


1 
i 
1 
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een requested to furnish accounts of these interesting ma- 
neuvers. 


THE REVOLVER. 


‘ed reference to the present discussion concerning the utility 
of the pistol, it might be well to consider if most of the ob- 
jections to the arm could not be eliminated before deciding to 
abolish a weapon distinctively “American” and which has been 
developed in actual service. The principal objections urged 
against it are: 

l. It is a difficult weapon for the average man to learn 
to use. 

2. In the hands of the average man it is not accurate. 

3. Instruction in its use takes too much time. 

We want, then, a pistol the average trooper can become 


) 


reasonably proficient with in a short time. I believe this can 


oo 


be accomplished by changing the form of the pistol and the 
method of target practice. 

The pistol is essentially a short range weapon; its target 
in service is over five feet high and two feet wide. Now, 


while it may be difficult to teach a man to hit a five-inch bull’s 


; 
eye at fifty yards, it is not so to teach him to hit a man or a 
liorse at ten, either mounted or dismounted, provided he is 
given a weapon he can handle. ‘To do this the pistol should 
be used like a shotgun, pointed, not aimed. This was recog- 
nized in the old drill regulations and in the old firing regula- i 


tions, and there is a half-hearted attempt to indicate it in the 
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present book, but we can depend upon the fact that so long as 
a man’s qualifying as a pistol shot depends on his being able 
to hit a small spot at fifty yards, he will sight his pistol and 
not point it. We can trace this kind of firing, as well as 
nearly every weak point in both rifle and pistol, to competi- 
tions and competition training. If we should substitute for 
the present long instruction and record practice, dismounted, 
a short instruction course under twenty yards at bobbing tar- 
gets, we would use much less time and the men would be better 
prepared for mounted practice. I agree absolutely with Cap- 
tain Booth that the record practice should all be mounted. It 
is conceivable that an officer might want to use a pistol dis- 
mouuted and at over twenty yards, but so long as the trooper 
has a much more accurate weapon in his hands in the shape 
of the rifle he is not going to draw his pistol for dismounted 
fighting. The present dismounted course is no preparation for 
the mounted. We learn to use two weapons instead of one. 

Concerning the form of the present pistol, it is much too 
big a handful’ for the average man, not as regards weight and 
size, but as to the distance between the butt and the trigger. 
If we examine the pistols which were used twenty-five to fifty 
years ago, when the arm was in constant use, we are struck 
by the extremely satisfactory “grip.” The distance from the 
butt and the trigger was short, both in the muzzle loader of 
Civil War days and in the old Colt’s .45. When the .38 was 
adopted this had to be changed to accommodate the double 
action mechanism. The new .45 is no better in this respect, 
being simply an enlarged .38. <A pistol with a shorter grip 
should then be adopted, even if it is necessary to abolish the 
double action. The double action is of doubtful utility in any 
case. I have never seen a good pistol shot use it in any 
class of fire. We must have either a smaller grip or a big- 
ger man, and the former is the easier to obtain. 

If we grant that the pistol is not to be used over twenty 
yards, why not have a multiball cartridge? With a large 
(say .55) caliber, smooth bore pistol, carrying four bullets a 
little larger than buckshot, with a three-foot “pattern” at 
twenty yards, a man could aim a foot and a half off the target 
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and still make a hit. That such a weapon would have sufficient 
stopping power will be readily believed by anyone who has 
seen the effect of a load of buckshot at short range. 

Give us such a pistol with a short grip, a dismounted 
practice which is a preparation for the mounted work, and the 
complaint that a mounted man cannot hit anything with a 
pistol will be heard no more. 

Kk. B. EpMunps, 
First Lieutenant, Fifteenth Cavalry. 


SMALL ARMS FIRING MANUAL. 


HAVE the honor to submit the following comments on the 

Small Arms Firing Manual, with request that they be sub- 
mitted to the board convened for the purpose of revising that 
manual. 

No more serious comment could be made on the present 
system than is contained in General Orders No. 32, War De- 
partment, March 10, 1911, in which 16,007 men are reported 
“Unqualified” in revolver firing and 17,473 “Unqualified” in 
known distance rifle firing, counting the troops of the United 
States Army not in the Philippines, and which reports 264 out 
of 386 organizations “Deficient” in the proficiency test. 

Under paragraph 215, certain mounted officers get an 
“Expert” badge without going through the mounted course 
which is required of other mounted officers and men of the 
same command. 

The effect of paragraph 360 is that a cavalryman gets 
absolutely nothing for his mounted shooting. In fact, he gets 
a handicap. 

The revolver has always been compared with the saber as 
a cavalry weapon. The radius of the circle described by the 
saber is three feet. The man who shoots the revolver is re- 
quired to qualify at forty-five feet as a minimum range. 1] 
recommend that revolver ranges of ten feet be introduced. 

The duelist, we are told, wore a coat buttoned up to the 
throat, with no buttons or other distinguishing mark. Even 
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Army Mutual Aid Association 


Organized January 13, 1879. 


Total Amount Paid Beneficiaries, - $1,850,806.87 
Reserve, . - - - - 325,272.11 
Age Rate Per 

Years $1,000 

21 - - - $1361 
31 - - - 1758 
41 - - - 23 88 


Membership limited to Commissioned Officers of the army. 


Apply to the Post or Transport Surgeon for 
Application Blank or write to the Secretary. 


504 COLORADO BUILDING. WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















When you buy flavoring extracts, spices, baking 
pow der or coffee, you can be quite sure by insist- 
ing on Murdocks. Because.”.. 

The materials are the best 

The preparation is the best 

Those who use the goods want only the best 


Flavoring Extracts, Opt. Baking Powder, Spices 
OPT and Hecla Coffee are Fully Guaranteed Under 
the Pure Food Law, and Always Have Exceeded 

the Legal Standard of Purity and Quality. 


At First Class Grocers. 


c.A.MURDOC K MFG. CO., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
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WALTHAM 


Walthams of the Colonial Serics re- 
present the last wordin watch-mz iking. 
They are made as thin as it is safe to 
make a reliable watch. They possess 
great beauty and will give a life long 
service of accurate time-keeping. 

We are headquarters for fine Wa 


Absolutely Pure pric pee eee Vera ata wide 
The only baking powder sad 
made from Royal Grape $10.00 to $40.00 


Cream of Tartar WUERTH & SON. 
NoAlum, No Lime Phosphate 410 Delaware st., Leavenworth, Kan. 


THE SAFETY-HYGIENIC HORSE BIT. 
Invented by Capt. GIOV. CIAMMAICHELLA, of the Italian Army. 
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Owing to construction and fune- 





tions, it is absolutely impossible 
for the horse to put his tongue be- 
tween the bars of the BIT, or take 
it in his teeth. 





The BEST all around Bit on the market. Has all the good points of the 
Bit you are now using with additional features. Insures absolute safety to 
the Rider or Driver by giving perfect control at all times, and in any eme rgency. 
Never becomes displaced i inthe mouth. No head pressure. No torture, no 
chafing, no callous formation. 


Makes this Bit the Most Perfect and Practical for Riding, 
Driving, Hunting, Polo Playing, Cavalry and Mounted Police. 


SAFETY-HYGIENIC HORSE BIT CO., 
309 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
At all first-class Saddlery Dealers. Write for Booklet. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO U.S. ARMY OFFICERS. 


7! and 73 W. Broadway, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
THE STALKER MFG. CO. Sole Distributing Agents for the United ‘Site, 
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(HOME BILLIARD TABLES | 





Billiard Tables for private home use a Specialty. 
The table as illustrated above has our guarantee that it is equal to 
any of our $200.00 tables for playing purposes. This table can be had 
in a 3$x7 size at $8500; 3x6 table $65.00 
By means of the adjustavle top, which we supply, it is readily con- 
verted into a handsome Dining or Library Table, sold on easy payments. 
Catalogue showing different size of tables on application. 
We will mail book showing 100 new shots on receipt of 20cts. 


Catalogue with full information sent free on application. 


Brunswick--Balke--Collender Co. 





Branch Houses in the Principle Cities of tve United States, France, Germany and Mexico 











The 
COBBAR”’ 


FELT LIGHT 
EXERCISE SADDLE 


ADVANTAGES OF THE PATENT FELT SADDLE: 


Its extreme lightness. 

Cannot give horse sore back. 

Ifthey have asore back it is the only saddle 
which can be comfortably worn. 

They place the weight of the rider slightly 
more forward than the old style of saddle; a great 
advantage for race riding. 

\ tall m+n can ride with his stirrups EXTREMELY 
short without having his knees right off the saddle, 
as this saddle is cut more forward than the old style. 

The tree cannot be broken or spread. 

It is exceptionally nice to ride jumping in, also 
for backing horses for first time as stirrups can be 
dispensed with. 

They cannot go down on to a horse’s withers. 

These saddles can be made in different sizes to 
suit customers, and can be made about 2 lb. in weight 
for racing, to 8 lbs. for hunting for which they are 
very suitable, 


BARTLEY BROS. & HALL, “sew vor ‘civ 








Model 8 Ibs. 
Patent No. 6266 
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then he could not approximate the dull monotony of targets 
“QO” and “R.” | recommend that a vertical line four inches 
wide be marked on those targets and that hits on this line be 
counted at double the value of hits on other parts of the target. 

The competitive system appears to be relied on to main- 
tain efficiency in firing. But removing the mounted firing from 
competitions will discourage mounted firing. It is a common 
thing to hear it said that a man is a good dismounted shot, but 
he cannot shoot mounted, and I believe that the mounted firing 
is the only class of target practice in the army or navy which 
receives this official mark of disapproval. 

I believe that serious consideration should be given to the 
fact that cavalry action dismounted is different from infantry 
action and that its system of target practice should be differ- 
ent from that of infantry. I see no reason, for instance, why 
the infantry attack should be considered a part of the instruc- 
tion of a cavalry soldier. SwIFT. 


REFERENCE TO ABANDONING THE PISTOL. 


WOULD be sorry to be classed as a reactionary, but when 
the question is broached of abandoning the pist«l as 

a weapon for cavalry, Iam minded to take a chance in de- 
fense of what I regard as a most valuable firearm tor this 


corps. 

The cavalryman has a lot to do beside charginy i: line 
and fighting a dismounted action with his rifle. te will 
probably see more service with small mounted detac! nts 
of from two to ten men than in his other legitim: es; 
and he may go through several campaigns without . ing 
his saber on business ; but his pistol will be a ver rt- 
able and not improbably a timely and efficient to lave 
along, every time he pass the outguards. Few i 1 be 
trained to fire effectively from the saddle wit! rifle. 
Times will be many on patrol duty when a piste! si0' rom 


the saddle will save a trooper and bother an enen 
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the mounted action it is not at all impossible that a charging 
line of the enemy’s cavalry can be very roughly handled and 
maybe shaken before the shock, by our foragers with the 
pistol. Moreover, the possibilities of the automatic pistol 
are not yet realized. As a weapon for mounted firing it is 
incomparably superior to the revolver. Generally speaking 
its accuracy is far greater and it is much easier to manipulate 
than the revolver. Changing magazines is easy ; and a man 
hit by that bullet is going to think he has been punched by 
a crowbar—an ideal desideratum. I hope the progressive 
element in the cavalry will unite in developing this weapon. 

The army could be efficiently trained if it could be de- 
finitely excused from broom brigade drills and commercial 
picnics. The lovers of military spectacles could come to 
military posts once or soa month, see the soldier in his home, 
engaged in military exercises, entirely incidental to his 
training and arranged in a brisk schedule, for the purpose of 
letting the people, who have a right to know what the army 
is doing, see demonstrated the beneficial results of military 
instruction. At such exhibitions the army would be the 
host, instead of a “feature,” tolerated because it draws the 
crowd. Military exercises rather than acrobatics would re- 
ceive commendation. 

Relative to discredited weapons it might be remarked 
that very able arguments have been advanced to prove the 
bayonet an archaic weapon; but there will be found few to 
sustain these arguments. Hand grenades, too, are looking 
up. Our people made them out of baking powder cans for 
cotta attack and the Japanese made nice ones with which to 
reason the Russians out of Port Arthur. 

The pistol does not weigh much, is carried where it is 
not in the way, has a great moral value in persuading a man 
to go willingly where otherwise he would like not to go at 
all, and finally, in the hands of a good man is a very dangere 
ous weapon —not from the standpoint of the shooter, as the 
funny men are fond of saying, but specifically from that of 


a? 
the shotee. I find the field officers of my regiment concur- 
ring in the foregoing. J. A. Coe, 


Mayor Sixth Cavatry. 

















ORGANIZATION OF CAVALRY REGIMENTS OF 
FOREIGN ARMIES.* 


Squadrons Platoons | No. of men! No. of men 








COUNTRY: per per per per REMARKS. 
regiment. squadron. squadron, regiment.} 

Argentina 4 Not given.| 82 Peace. 382 

Belgium 5 on = 1130 Peace. 750 And one depot squadron 

g : g : I | 
E “ “1170 War. 1020 

Bolivia. 4 ae «1109 Peace. 400 

Brazil 4 ay r= 100 Peace. jOO 

Bulgaria rl " “ 1155 Peace. 620 

4 175 War. 700 

Chili 3 = “ iINot given. 

China .. ; 3 “ _ a 

Denmark 3 aA “1156 War. 168 

Germany 5 } 148 Peace. 740 

168 War. 540 
France £ 4 156 Peace. 780 /One squadron in reserve in 
170 War. war. 3 squads in each 
~ r . ylatoon. 
Greece j Not given.|133 Peace. Pee 
250 War. 

E ngland . 3 4 troops. |160 War. 450 Machine gun section. Each 
troop divided into sec- 
tions. 

Italy? 6 159 Peace. 954 Each platoon divided into 

) plate 
139 War. 834 two sections, 
Japan 3 Not given.)158 Peace. 474 
179 War, 537 
Mexico 4 | ** «  J113 Peace. 452 
145 War. 580 
Netherlands. 4 4 128 Peace. 512 
154 War. 616 
Norway 3 Not given.'124 War. 372 
Austria-Hun- ¢ 4 171 Peace. 1026 
gary 171 War. 1026 
Peru ( Not given.}!29 Peace. 774 
Portugal 4 } 125 Peace. 500 Each platoon has two sec- 
185 War. 740 tions. 
Roumania .. 4 2 and 4/4 |150 Peace. 750° And one depot squadron. 
platoons. |183 War. gl5 
1 id c Jere » > 7 ~ . 
Russia 4 tot 6 15) Peace. 636-95 Each squadron divided into 


4 
1sy War. 636-954 two half squadrons and 
these into 3 platoons of 3 
sections each, total of 8 


sections. 


Sweden 4 3 Icy Peace. 545 
114 War. 570 
Switzerland. 128 Peace. 354 Each squadron has 3 pla- 
toons of 4 squads each, 
. < Peace mee 
Spain | 4 4 95 I eace. 475 And one depot squadron. 
155 War. 775 
22 Daara a P . 
Turkey aed c 4 138 Peace. 690 Each platoon divided into 
| 1sg War. 7095 two sections. 


1 


* The above table was prepared toaccompany the report of Lieutenant Colonel W. C. Brown, 
U. S. Cavalry, on Cavalry Reorganization which appeared in the July, 1911, number of the CAv- 
ALRY JOURNAL but which was received too late to appear in that number. 

tIt would appear that this report as regards the Cavalry of Italy isa mistake. Other reports 
give the strength of their cavalry regiments as 5 squadrons of 155 men each in time of peace 
and 6 squadrons of 133 men each in time of war. 
¢ This column has been computed from the data found in the preceding columns, 
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CAVALRY EQUIPMENT. 


Captain W. C. Short, U. S. Cavalry, Assistant Comman- 
dant Mounted Service School was recently ordered to report 
to the President of the Cavalry Equipment Board for consul- 
tation with regard to the new model of officer’s saddle which 
the Board is preparing. It is said that Captain Short was 
greatly pleased with the Board’s model of saddle, as developed, 
and with the equipment in general. Captain Short went 
thoroughly into the subject of the officer’s saddle and placed 
before the Board a number of valuable suggestions. 
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A PROTEST AND REPLY. 


We have received from Lieutenant Colonel A. W. War- 
den, British Army, late of the Indian Army, a letter in which 
he makes a protest against a statement that appeared in Cap- 
tain Eltinge’s article on “The Psychology of War” that was 
published in the May, 1911, number of the CAVALRY JOURNAL. 
He writes as follows: 

“Will you pardon my drawing your kind attention to 
Captain Eltinge’s article on the Psychology of War in the 
JouRNAL OF THE UnitTEp STATES CAvALRy AssocIATION for 
May, 1911. On page 1049 you will find: ‘When the Boers 
came up to them, many of the British soldiers were weeping.’ 

“T write to ask you to kindly ascertain what authority 
Captain Eltinge has for the above statement. I have failed, 
after a careful search and inquiry, to find any information to 
warrant this statement. 

“Even if the fact is true that the British soldiers wept, 
I ask you, as an officer, whether it need be published at all, 
R leave alone in a military journal and by a friendly nation.” 

To this letter from Colonel Warden reply was made 
which is as follows: 

“Your letter of July 4, 1911, was duly received and I 
take pleasure in submitting the following statement regarding 
b the quotation referred to by you: 

“The extract in question was taken from Balck’s Tactics 
and can be found on page 77 of the original German text, 
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Volume 1, fourth edition, or on page 88 of Krueger’s transla- 
tion of this work. 

“Captain Eltinge informs me that, of course, there was 
no intention on his part, in delivering the lectures from which 
this article was compiled, to cast any reflection on the valor of 
the British soldier, but that this quotation, with many others 
appearing in this article, was made to illustrate the fact that a 
panic will at times seize the best of troops. Even the very 
next paragraph in this article as published, and on the same 
page, gives a quotation from Alexander’s Memoirs which as 
severely criticises the action of certain American troops at 
Chattanooga. Similarly, other quotations appearing in this 
article gives instances where troops of other nations were panic- 
stricken, and it is evident that there was no intention to dis- 
criminate against the British soldiers or to particularize as re 
gards the action of the British troops at Nicholson’s Neck in 


“In many books, both British and American, may be found 
accounts of the panic at the first battle of Bull Run during our 
Civil War, where the Northern troops, as a rule, fled from 
the field like miserable cowards, while it is true that these same 
troops afterwards became veterans and distinguished them- 
selves on many battlefields. 

“The valor of the British soldier has been demonstrated 
on too many occasions to be affected by this single account, 
even if it is correct, of a rare instance of a panic having taken 
hold of a few of them. 

“Finally, let me assure you that there was no desire on 
Captain Eltinge’s part or the Editor of this Journal to cast any 
aspersions upon the bravery or steadiness under fire of the 
troops of any nation, especially upon those of the British Em- 


pire.” 
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RISING TO THE TROT. 


Soon after the publication in the March, 1911, number 
of the CAvALRY JouRNAL of the article by Major T. B. Mott 
on Seats and Saddles, etc., the secretary of the Mounted Serv- 
ice School at Fort Riley sent a circular to the student officers 
of the school and requested their individual opinions as to the 
advisability of adopting the rising seat for our service. With- 
out an exception, all reported that they had read the article 
and heartily approved of rising to the trot as a saving on man 
and beast. Also, most of them urged the adoption of a saddle 
suitable to rising, which the McClellan is not. 

This is published with the hope that it will bring forth 
something from those who are opposed to the rising at the trot. 


EF. 


A CORRECTION. 


We have received a note from one of our subscribers in 
the British Army calling attention to a mistake that appeared 
in the article in the May, 1911, number of the CAVALRY JourR- 
NAL. ‘The article in question was entitled ‘““The Cavalry of 
the British Army” and the error appears in the last sentence of 
the next to the last paragraph on page 1129. It read as fol- 
lows: “Regiments in India have a reserve troop.” Regard- 
ing this our correspondent writes: 

“May I be allowed to point out an oversight that ap- 
peared in vour excellent Journal for May, 1911? On page 
1129, sixth line from the foot of the page, it should read: 
‘Regiments in India have a fourth squadron.’ In South Africa 
each regiment has a reserve troop and in England an equiva- 
lent, called a ‘reserve squadron.’ The front ranks of British 
dragoon regiments in India are armed with the lance and both 
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ranks of all lancer regiments are so armed under all circum- 
stances, the order requiring lances to be turned into store for 
active service which was issued after the Boer War having 


been rescinded.” 


THE SECOND U. S. CAVALRY. 


There has been received from Captain J. S. Herron, Sec- 
ond Cavalry, a letter giving an account of the celebration of 
the 75th anniversary of the Second Cavalry at Augur Bar- 
racks, P. I., on May 23, 1911. He writes, in part, as follows: 

I have the honor, if your space permits and the subject 
is of sufficient interest, to request the favor of a brief notice 
of the celebration of the 75th anniversary of the Second Regi- 
ment, U. S. Cavalry. 

Some much condensed data is inclosed. Rodenbough’s 
“From Everglade to Caton With the Second Dragoons” (Sec- 
ond U. S. Cavalry), from 1836 to 1875, gives the full history 
to the latter date. 

It is doubtful if any regiment in the world can show a 
record that will surpass the Second Cavalry’s record in battles, 
scouts, marches, skirmishes and sacrifices or more accomplish- 
ments in both war and peace. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE REGIMENT. 


Organized by act of Congress, May 23, 1836, as the Sec- 
ond Regiment of Dragoons; converted to Regiment of Rifle- 
men by act of August 23, 1842; reconverted into Second Regi- 
ment of Dragoons by act of April 4, 1844; designation changed 
by act of August 3, 1861. 

From 1836 to 1842 the regiment scouted the fastnesses 
and swamps held by the enemy, engaging him in sixteen fights, 
in the Florida Indian War. 

From 1846 to 1848 the troops of the regiment engaged 
in practically every battle of the Mexican War. 
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From the close of this war to the breaking out of the 
American Civil War the regiment was sent after hostile In- 
dians, the operations extending from Texas and New Mexico 
to Nebraska and Utah, and included fourteen engagements. 

The history of the regiment during the period 1861 to 
1866 is substantially the history of the Union field forces in 
the War of Secession, troops of the Second Cavalry having the 
honor of fighting in defense of the flag in the greatest, blood- 
iest and most decisive battles of that unparalleled struggle. 

After the close of the war the troops of the Second Cav- 
alry again were sent after Indians on the warpath, campaign- 
ing against them, summer and winter, in Montana, Colorado, 
Dakota, Kansas, Nebraska, Wyoming and Idaho, adding fifty- 
nine more fights to the honor roll. 

From 1898 to 1911 troops of the Second Cavalry added 
Santiago, the Porto Rican campaign, the Cavite campaign, Ute 
Indian disturbances and the Tagacolas campaign to its honor- 
able war record of the first seventy-five years of its existence. 

The regiment’s accomplishments during periods between 
wars include many important contributions to the advancement 
of the art and science of war, in the form of text books and 
other writings on military subjects, additions to geegraphical 
knowledge by extensive explorations of unknown lands, and 
successful colonial administration and government of savage 


peoples. 


SOME OF THE BATTLES PARTICIPATED IN. 


The Everglades. Jornado del Muerto. 

Palo Alto. Grande Canyon of the Ojo 
Resaca de la Palma. Caliente. 

Matamoras. Devil’s Gate Canyon. 
Monterey. Bull Run, Manassas. 
Buena Vista. Fort Donelson. 

Vera Cruz. Yorktown. 

Cerro Gordo. Pittsburg Landing, Shiloh. 
Contreras, Churubusco. Gaines Mill. 

Molino del Rey. Malvern Hill. 


Chapultepec, City of Mexico. South Mountain. 
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Antietam. 
Fredericksburg. 
Stoneman’s Raid. 


Winchester. 
Shenandoah. 
Crazy Horse’s Camp. 


/ 


Bevelry Ford. Rosebud. 
Gettysburg. Tongue River. 
Manassas Gap. Slim Buttes. 
Brandy Station. Milk River. 
Rappahannock, Santiago. 
lhe Wilderness. Porto Rican campaign. 
Sheridan’s expeditions. Cavite campaign. 

Cold Harbor. Ute Indian disturbances. 


a 
i 


etersburg, Richmond. lagacolas expedition. 


HUNT AND POLO CLUB AT VANCOUVER 


BARRACKS. 


We have received notice of the organization of a Hunt 
1 > 


and Polo Club at Vancouver Barracks which bids fair to be 


successful, interesting and instructive. The Cavalry Associa- 





tion has always encouraged this particular line of sport or 
anything that gets our officers out and on their horses. 

I robably there is no sport that develops all the neces- 
sar a good horsemon better than does the game 


of polo. To become a successful polo player, the rider must 
not only ride well but must at the same time keep his head 


under trying circumstances as well as to not unnecessarily 
injure his mount. 
We will be pleased to learn of the continued success of 


this club and will be glad at all times to render them any 


assistance in our power. 























Handbook While this book is evidently intended for 

for the civilian student in a riding academy 

Riders. ind therefore devotes much space to the 

subject of dress, etiquette, stable servants, 

etc., nevertheless there is much to be found in the second 

part which will be of value to any one interested in modern 

equitation. 

Unfortunately there are but few good books in the En- 

glish language on the subject of horsemanship, and this may 
well be added to one’s small library on “The Horse.” 


: As the study of the Japanese language is 
Japanese-English : e. euee 


pee now being taken up by many of our offi- 
Dictionary. ° . Ss ) 


cers, the appearance of this dictionary is 
timely, especially as it is compiled for military translators. 
Its author is First Lieutenant George V. Strong, Sixth U. S. 
Cavalry, of the American Embassy at Tokyo Japan. 

* Original Handbook for Riders. A Complete Guide to Horsemanship. 
By M. C. Grimsgaard, K. VO., G. M. E. H.S., Captain of Horse, Royal Norwe- 
gian Cavalry. The Winthrop Press, New York. trgtt. Price, $4.00. 

{‘‘A Japanese-English Dictionery for Military Translators.” By First 
Lieutenant George V. Strong, Sixth U. S. Cavalry. Kelly & Walsh, Ltd., 


Yokohama, Shanghai, Hongkong and Singapore, Price unknown at present. 
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As the writer has been unable to find any one that is 
familiar with the Japanese language, it is impossible at pres- 
ent to pass upon the merits of this work beyond stating that 
its general make-up is good. It is a work of over 540 pages, 
printed in large, clear type, on good paper, and is well bound 
in half morocco. 

The following is an extract from the preface: 

“This work is intended, primarily, for the translation of 
military articles from the Japanese into English. Most of 
the terms have been taken from the military regulations and 
handbooks or from the columns of the various military maga- 
zines and newspapers. The vast field covered by modern 
military articles makes it impossible to cover more than a 
portion of the ground in a work of this kind. If this book 
makes the work of the military translator in the future ap- 
preciably easier than it has been in the past, its purpose will 
have been fulfilled.” 

It is hoped that we will be able to give a more extended 
notice of this work in the future and to be able to give its 
cost and where it can be procured in this country. 


Chinese-Japanese This book is uniform in make-up with 

Characters.’ the Japanese dictionary noticed above, 

and it is evident that it is intended for 

use in connection with it. It is a small work of 188 pages, 
and is by the same author as the dictionary. 
The following is from the introduction: 

“The acquiring of a good working knowledge of the 

Japanese language necessitates the learning of a number of 


i 


. 


© 
the alphabet of the European languages. These characters 


hinese characters that, to a great extent, take the place of 


were originally word pictures, and, as such, each conveys a 
particular idea, alone or in combination with other charac- 
ters. The mental effort required in learning and retaining 


*«Common Chinese-Japanese Characters.” By First Lieutenant George V. 
Strong, Sixth U. S. Cavalry. Kelly & Walsh, Ltd., Yakohama, Shanghai, 
Hongkong and Singapore. Price unknown. 
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these characters is the greatest obstacle to a white man’s 
getting a knowledge of the Japanese language. 

“This volume is intended primarily for the American 
student officer, who, at the end of two years, must not only 
be able to read the newspaper, but also to translate the more 
or less technical articles appearing in the various military 
periodicals.” 


Paper Bag At first glance, it would appear that a re- 

Cookery.* | View of a book of this class is out of place 

in a strictly military journal. However, 

when it is considered that we have schools for bakers and 

cooks in the army, and the Subsistence Department issues 

manuals for cooks, it seems that this is a proper subject for 
military discussion. 

We, who have cooked in the open when on hunting and 
fishing trips, have all heard of the old time method of cook- 
ing fish and game by wrapping it in paper and burying it in 
hot ashes and it would seem that this new method of cooking 
is a development of that. 

This small book-—4% by 6% inches— of 130 pages is 
devoted to the subject of cooking well-nigh all kinds of food, 
except soups, by enclosing them in specially i castle paper 
bags and using no pots or pans. 

The author and originator of this system is a chef of a 
London club and, according to the literature on the subject 
that has been received, the method of cooking has been suc- 
cessfully tried all over England, more than 60,000 copies of 
the book having been sold within a month after its first 
appearance and the supply of the specially prepared paper 
bags, owing to the unexpected demand, became exhausted. 


According to the book, its advantages are: 
1. It makes food more savory and nutritious. 
*“Soyer’s Paper Bag Cookery.’ By Nicholas Soyer, Late Chef Broo«’s 


London Club. Sturgis and Walton, New York, 1911. Price 65 cents post- 
paid. 
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2. It is economical; the food weighing practically the 
same when taken from the cven as when put in. 

3. It is labor-saving, there being no cleaning of pots or 
pans. 

4. It is hygienic, there being no germ haunted cooking 
s. There is no smell of cooking as the bags are sealed 


1 


with a clip. 


his is a small work —5 by 714 inches— 


— 


A Working q 

Knowledge of 100 pages prepared by Lieutenant C. 

of Spanish.’ I. Crocket, Second Infantry, intended 

primarily for non-commissioned officers. 

The author states, in the preface, that: ‘This Manual is 

presented with the hope that through its use the non-com- 

missioned officers of our army may acquire what the title 
implies, ‘A Working Knowledge of Spanish.’”’ 

There are quite a few mistakes in this manual which, 
the author writes, will be corrected in a new edition about to 
be gotten out. 

For those who do not have the time to make a thorough 
study of the Spanish language, this work will be of great 
assistance. It has a vocabulary of about one thousand care- 
fully selected words of every day use with their pronuncia- 
tion as given in Velazquez’s New Pronouncing Dictionary. 


*“A Working Knowledge of Spanish. By Lieutenant Cary I. Crockett, 
Second Infantry, tg10. Pre of George Banta Publishing Co., Menasha, 


Wisconsi1 
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Robr. H. INGERSOLL & Bro. 

For the first time, an advertisement of this world wide 
known firm appears in this number of the CAVALRY JOURNAL. 
The Ingersoll Watch is known and carried by many soldiers 
not only because it is a cheap watch but on account of its 
reliability as a timekeeper. ‘They are so cheap that every- 


body can well afford to have one. 


WUERTH & SON. 

The attention of our readers is invited to the new adver- 
tisement of this well known firm of Jewelers who have been 
in business in Leavenworth for over twenty years. 

They are headquarters for fine Waltham Watches as 


as well as other goods in their line. 


THE SAFETY HyGIenic Horse BIT. 

Since the bit invented by Captain Dr. Giov. Ciammai- 
chella, of the Italian Army, has been placed upon the Amer- 
ican market, it has met with great success in all parts of the 
country. Cavalry posts and members of many of the promi- 
nent hunt clubs in both the East and the West have found 
the “Safety Hygienic Bit” very satisfactory in cavalry ser- 
vice, in hunting, and many equestrians in various sections 
have found this bit unsurpassed in the controlling of vicious 


animals. 
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Below is appended a letter from Mr. T. J. Smith, one of 
the prominent horsemen at Vancouver, B. C., who devotes 
considerable time in hunting, as a member of the Vancouver 
Hunt Blub. 


“Capt. Dr. Giov. Ctammatchella: 

“DEAR SIR:—I am using several of your Safety Hy- 
gienic Horse Bits. The Hunting Bit is the most satisfactory 
] have ever used. 

“JT expect to see this bit become popular in the Van- 
couver Hunt Club. I have not yet used the Driving Bits 
very much, but I think they almost reach the ideal. 

“Yours very truly, 
“r. J+ ETH, 
“ President Vancouver Horse Show.” 


5 
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The Ingersoll Watch is the timepiece of 
15,000,000 people people in every walk of life 
people who judge a watch solely by its time- 
keeping accuracy, and not by the amount of 
| money it represents. 
Have you a watch you can depend upon? If 
not, get an Ingersoll. 
' Have you a watch you have to watch? If so, 
drop the worry of it and get an Ingersoll. 
The time-keeping accuracy of an Ingersoll is guar- 
anteed. 











Vf fe 


(ion 


HY WATCHES 


--—— $1.00 to $2.00 









Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 173 Ashland Bldg., 


NEw YORK. 
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SPECIAL MODEL 


OF THE 




















TYPEWRITER 


Unquestionably the machine best adapted 
to the needs of Army Otfficers 


STRONG, COMPACT, PORTA BLE 


Has Special equipment for handling all classes of work. 





The only successful combination Card-writing and Cor- 
respondence machine on the market. 


Write for full description and details of easy payment plan. 


Price, with Tabulator, . - $75.00 


Without Tabulator. - - $65.00 
ROYAL TYPE WRI TER CoO., 
Room 54, Royal Typewriter Bldg., NEW YORK 


WE DELIVER ROYALS PROMPILY ANYWHERE 












Pic. eceeeers av AS >. 
fei cee at swe Be | 








ROYAL TYPEWRITER GOMPANY beet “iy 
NEW ¥ORK, U.S.A. AZ ua 























= 





“Take the upper ground | 
in manoeuverin’,” says 
Mulvaney 


Don't let decay ruin your teeth 
_-and cause indigestion and suf- 
} tering. Prevent it, get ahead of it 
and keep ahead---take the upper 
Sround. 

















RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


Cleans so delightfully and so thoroughly tha! 
once you try it you'll never neglect your teeth’ 
Besides it has a double antiseptic action—destroy- 
ing decay germs when used and making the mouth 
sweet, clean and non-acid—the condition that 
counteracts germ growth. 


‘‘Good Teeth==-Good Health”’ 


means much to every man—means much to pou. 








Send 4 cents for 
generous trial tube 


: COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 50, 199 Fulton St., New York 


Makers of the famous Cashmere Bouque t Soap 
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Just Off the Press 


—SECOND EDITION OF— 


Military Map Reading 





By Capt. C. 0. SHERRILL, Corps Engine:rs 


Adopted for the use of the Army 
and Militia. Simplified and enlarged 


—Improved Plates. 


U. S. Cavalry Association, Agent. 


Price 90 cents, postpaid. 








Sigmund 
Eisner 


Manufacturer of 


Clothing and 
Uniforms 
Red Bank, ft. 3. 


Factory: 
29-31 Bridge Ave. 














WE ARE FULLY PREPARED 


TO SUPPLY YOUR 


A complete line of the best goods constantly in 


every merchandise need. 


stock at the lowest prices. 











Dry Goods, Shoes, Millinery, 
Furniture. Carpets, Rugs, Lad- 
ies’ and Men’s Ready-to-Wear, 

Fine Furnishings, Queensware, 
| Drawing Instruments, etc., etc. 


An Exclusive Dress Making Department. 











Mail Orders from any military post in America promptly and properly filled 


Applications by Officers for an open account will be favorably considered. 


WOOLFE & WINNIG, 


Cor. 5th and Delaware. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. j 


Lt will help the Cavalry Journal tf you mention tt when writing. 
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JOHN G. HAAS, 


Washington, 














Laneaster, D.C 
Pa. 1308 F Street. 
is 7c. i911. 








ALL CLOTH USED IN UNIFORMS IS OF MY OWN IMPORTATION 
AND I GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 


The Latest Novelties in Civilian Dress. 


Samples and Rules for Measuring Sent on Application. 





AEACHENOR' BARIBERGERS 
ENGRAVING @MPANY 


DESIGNERS, ILLUSTRATORS, ZINCANDHALFTONE ETCHERS. 
— KANSAS CITY — 








dt will help the Cavatry Journal tf you mention it when writing. 
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INCORPORATE every desired feature of all 
other typewriting machines: into one and 
compare it, feature with feature, working part 
with working part, with the 


UNDERWOOD 
STANDARD 
TYPEWRITER 


andtheUNDERWOOD NE Yaderwood 


stands out as the best 


- 





machine—one permit- © is —S 
ting the greatest lati- | Y . 
tude of work, doing 4% | 
more and better work XI | 
per giveneffort,and is \ 





“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy.” 


It is mechanically perfect. It stands up 
under every trying condition and is simple in 
construction. The Underwood Type Bar 
Mechanism has but three elements: the Key 
Lever, Connecting Link and Type Bar. 


Underwood Typewriter Co. 
INCORPORATED 
__Fverywhere 








It will help the Cavalry Journal if you mention it when writing. 
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The Journal of the U.S. Cavalry Association 


ESTABLISHED 1885 


PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY 


July, September, November, January, March and May. 


Every number contains 200 pages of reading matter. 
Its field is the Army and National Guard. 


Its club rate with the Journal of the Infantry Association 


has greatly increased its value as an advertising medium. 


Only well known and reputable firms are 
accepted as advertisers. 


Its circulation continues to grow with each number. 


RATES SENT ON APPLICATION. 


The Army National Bank 


OF FORT LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 


CHARTER NO. 8796. 





Commenced Business July 16, 1907. 


CAPITAL, . - - $25,000.00. 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS, - 7,500.00. 
This Bank solicits the business of the entire Army. Our checks are 
par every where as they are “payable in Eastern exchange if desired.” 
E. A. KELLY, President. P. B. JOHNSON, Vice-President. 


M. A. PRZYBYLOWICZ, Cashier. 


Endorse your pay voucher, “Place to my credit with 
THE ARMY NATIONAL BANK,” Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 


It will help the Cavalry Journal if you mention tt when writing. 
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The Most Interesting Store in Kansas City. 


NEW CATALOGUE NO. 948A 
WILL SHOW YOU ALL THE NEW 


=! THERMOS BOTTLES 
f \ AT OUR NEW PRICES 

Pints $1.00 to $3.50 Quarts $2.00 to $4.75 
AS WELL AS ALL FALL 





SHOOTING AND 


\ KEEPS HOT é } | 
na HUNTING GOODS 


AND ALL AT 
KEEPS CO 


[~~ Special Prices to Army Officers. 


| 
“ ph THERMDS ¢ vp, * 
ee cel oe Ugg y 9 
NEW YORK y 
_ ‘ 444) 
Seg d 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















—, 


Weighs only 5 pounds—is so strong and 


KENSDERFER ALUMINUM TYPEWRITER 


durable it can be easily carried anywhere. 
Up-to-date in every particular including 
Rotler Bearings, Automatic Pointer, Paper 
Release, Adjustable Margin and Interchange 

j able Type. For Manifolding cannot be ex- 
celled Either Blickensderfer Scientitie or 
Universal Keyboard. Investigate it before 
purchasing any other. 


Send for Catalogue No. A-36. 





~ - 


New Model No. 6. 
The Blickensderfer Mis. Co. 


. i. ‘ 
OFFICE SUPPLIES 
When you order OFFICE SUPPLIES from us you are as- 
sured of High Quality, Prompt Delivery and Fair Prices. 
WOOD AND STEEL OFFICE FURNITURE. 
Write for our Supply Catalogue. 

Sam! Dodsworth Book Co., 


5211-23-25 Delaware Street, LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 


Stamford, Conn. 























i meek 


ORME Serres 
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UNIFORMS 


For all Officers 








Samples and Self Measurements 
Blanks sent on Request. 


FQUIPMENTS 


4 Finest Made 





iF Price Lists on Request 


MEYER’S MILITARY SHOP, 


1231 Pa. Ave., N. W. Washington, D.C. 














WHITTEMORE’S POLISHES 
: LARGEST IN VARIETY! FINEST IN QUALIT Y 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Shoe Polishes in the World 


ymblns Hom 
Fynseant 




















“DANDY” comvisation for cleansing and polishing 
ali kinds «of Russet or Tan Boots, Shoes, Saddles, Bridles, 
Ete. 25e. “Star’’ size, luc 

“ELITE” combination for gentlemen who take pride 
in having their shoes look A 1, restores color and Justre 
to all black shoes, Polish with a brush or cloth, 25c 
“Baby Elite,’’ size 10c. 

‘*aAEL,BO?’’ make dirty Canvas Shoes clean and white, 
Kach cake in a handsome aluminum box, with good 
sponge 25¢c. 

“SUPERB,” (a paste) for polishing Patent and 
Shiny Leather Shoes, aud all Shiny Leather Articles, 10c. 

“BOSTON.” a black liquid for Men’s and Boys’ shoes 

Produces a Patent Leather shine without brushing 

25ce. 
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WE CARRY THE BEST 


AS IN PATTERNS, 
So in everything, we are satisfied with nothing 


BUT THE BEST. 


THE BIG STORE 


ral patronage from army circles. Weare prepared 
I : 

















Has for years enjoyed a libe 
at a moment’s notice to supply any furnishings for the Home, or any Dress 
requirement. With our Fifty-Four Departments, all supplied with the 
atest in their several lines, we are ready for any emergency. 

Mail orders from any point in the United States will receive prompt 


attention. 


HENRY ETTENSON & SONS DRY GOODS CO. 


LEAVENWORTH, KAN Fifth and Cherokee Sts. 


MN. Small Tt; 99 
Hema 4) The “New Ebbitt, 
ESTABLISHED 1675. Washington, D.C. 


THE STORE OF QUALITY 





a " ror 4 hl . - Ty > + | 
For Over Thirty Years! Army and Navy 
We invite you to an inspection of our Headquarters... 
new Fall stock of Dress Goods 
Silks, Wash Goods, all lines of Under new management and 
Ready-to-Wear Garments, includ- entirely remodeled. redecora- 


ted and refurnished through- 


ing “Sampeck” Clothes for Boys : 
a a aes out, catering directly tomem 
*1OO! NUPS, arpets, anoieum, ‘ - 

; 3 ; M bers of the service and offer- 
Curtains and Curtain Materials. . : 
Curtains and C si ing the refinements of a 


strictly first-class hotel. 
Dress Making Parlors on Third Floor 
Madam HALL and Miss MALLOY, Modistes. American Plan, $3.00 to $6.00 per day, 


European Plan, $1.00 to $4.00 per day. 


414-16-18 Delaware St., 
| G. F. SCHUTT, Proprietor 


LEAVENWORTH, - KANSAS. R. G. BURKE, Manager 


It will help the Cavalry Journal 7 you mention it when writing 
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LATEST REGULATION 
Solid Nickle.) 











WHITMAN 
POLO AND HUNTING 





THE ENGLISH POLO S 
S°All Pigskin Puttee, Al Quality, per Pair - $6 00°%su 


(We export this l'uttee to England, France and Germany.) 


The Whitman Officer’s, complete, - $20, $22, $25, $27 and $33. 
The Whitman Polo, complete, - - - $2 » $30, $40. 
The English Polo, complete, - - - - - - - $40. 


We manufacture every type of saddle and saddle-tree and are the sole :nakers of the 
celebrated Whitman, the latter in some seventy-five different styles. Our factory is the most 
modern equipped and the only one in the world producing nothing but equestrian goods, 
Everything from **saddle to Spur,’ Illustrated catalog free. All prices quoted 
subject to above discount. 


The MEHLBACH SADDLE CO. Successors to Whitman Saddle Co. 
106D Chambers St., New York City. 


SERVICE 
Cammeyer Boots, Shoes and Leggins, 


Shoe means SHOES 


Standard Merit oS ae 





1607 Tan Russia Calf Service Blucher.. 4.00 
6““Ave. & 20™ Sti. 367. ‘Tan Oil Grain Double Sole Blucher 6.50 
NEW YORK America’s Largest Snoe "store 
: BOOTS 












50S Black Gun Metal Calf Stiff-Leg 










Regulation Boots............. $15.00 
373 ‘Tan Russia Calf StifLeg Regula- 

IGE IGE: sc swenas case cances 12.00 
372 Rlack Calf Stiff-Leg Regulation 

REAR One nee 11.00 
375 Black Calf Soft-Leg Regulation 

ERT chat sine wala comeuaineaninaas 12.00 






The “Cammeyer" Pony Boot-trees, $5.00 






LEGGINS 









Genuine Pigskin Puttee Leggins 
Genuine Pigskin Puttee Staple Leggins. 5.5 
TAD Grain LORPING cinsccchesecbcesceiuas 4.00 













Men’s Women’s and Children’s 
Shoes can be procured direct or 
through Post Exchange. 












‘**Cammeyer’”’ Style Book Mailed 
Free Upon Request 
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“CORBIN” 


EXTRUDED METAL 
PADLOCKS ; 

BALL-BEARING | 

INDESTRUCTIBLE | ~~ | 


The above type of Padlock is used by the U.S. | ©) 
Wa Ne 


Government, Leading Railroads and other Large 





Institutions wherever a Lock of Great Security and 
Strength is required. 


Made in 9 Sizes: %”"to 3”. Key changes unlimited; furnished Master-Keyed if desired. 


MR WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 4 Fe 
CORBIN CABINET LOCK CO. OF N.Y, Q&S 


21 Warren Street, NEW YORK. 

















Uncle Sam Says: 


“Wurlitzer Musical Instruments are 0.K. 


For 52 years Wurlitzer Musioal Instruments 
have been the World’s Standard. 


We Supply the United States Government. 


” 


Hundreds of prices cut in half this year: $100 Cor- 
nets, only $50; $20 Cornets, only $10; #50 Trombones, 
only $25; $100 Violin Outfits, only $50; $20 Violin Out- 
fits, only $10; $25 Guitar and Mandolin Outfits, only - 
$12.50. Free course of music lessons with each instru- 
ment. Many other rare opportunities in Band Instru- 
ments, Talking Machines, Old Violins, Pianos and every- 
thing musical. Easy monthly payments. Sheet Music 





and instruction books at half. 


4 FREE! Big new Catalogue of Musical Instruments and 
~upplies profusely illustrated. Also a 5% piece of 
new music FREE, if you mention the instrument you are interested 

in. Write to-day 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER €O. 


CINCINNATI, 117 to 121 E. Fourth. CHICAGO, 266-268 Wabash. 
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, Game. = e 
Automatic 


Pistol 


Just adopted by the 


U.S. 


Government! 




















| REASON: 


(Extractsfrom Official Report) 


“The Colt is 
superior, because itis more 
reliable, the more enduring 
... and the more accurate.” 

“The Colt Pistol em- 
bodies all the features con- 
sidered essential, desirable 
and preferable by the Board.” 

The Colt is adopted in 
consequence of its marked su- 
periority to any other known pistol. 


THIS DECISION 


Settles the Question of Automatic 
Pistol Supremacy 







OVER 


6000 


consecutive shots 
fired from this pistol 
in one test without 
a jam, misfire or 
broken part! 


No matter what other manufacturers 


may claim, the COLT is the 


PROVEN STANDARD 
of the FIREARMS WORLD! 


Send for Folder No. 
It gives FACTS, not theories. A 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. PERFECT 


HARTFORD, CONN. SCORE! ) 
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THE 


SPALDING 
Trade-Mark 





is known throughout 


the world asa 
GUARANTEE OF 
QUALITY 








New York 
Newark 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburg 
Buffalo 
Syracuse 





London, England 


Chicago 
Baltimore 
Washington 
St. Louis 
Kansas City 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 


Montreal, Canada 
Birmingham, 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


A. @. SPALDING & BROS. 


are the Largest Manufacturers 


OFFICIAL 
EQUIPMENT 


FOR ALL ATHLETIC 
SPORTS AND 
PASTIMES 


are interested in 
IF YOU Athletic Sport you 
should have a copy 
of the Spalding Catalogue. It’s a 
complete encyclopedia of What's 
New in Sport and is sent free on 


request. 


A. C. SPALDINC & BROS. 


Denver San Francisco 
Columbus St. Paul 
Detroit Los Angeles 
Milwaukee Seattle 
Indianapolis New Orleans 
Louisville Atlanta 
Minneapclis Dallas 


Toronto, Canada 


Fingland Manchester, England 


Sydney, Australia 
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9 A FEW PRICES 


TWO PIECE OLIVE DRAB 


Light Heavy 
Weight Weight 


Plain Work, no Lining 


American Goods, - * $18.00 $21.00 


TWO PIECE OLIVE DRAB 


Light Heavy 
Weight Weight 


Best Work, full Lining, 38, 00 SAl, 00 
Imported Goods, 


We have many other qualities to offer. 


Samples will be forwarded upon request. 


RICHARD SPRINGE, “*4vexworts, 


Military Tailor and Outfitter. 


SSS LIBDE WG NWSW SAA. A AEA sO, MAN AIAN, 


SWOUVAEOEY 


SSP ISI SLI LI. SP SSI ASI IID. WYP WAW MH YOog 7s 














Regulations Boots 2 ay 


Style No. 
Loe Black Calf BOOts.......cccesseccsss $12.00 
TOO TAU ACOIY POOCS oes bins assesccssceee’ 12.00 
752 All Enamel Leather Boots ...... 12.00 
S47 Tan Pigskin PUttee.....: 00500006 7.00 
849 Tan Cowhide Puttee............... 5.00 
Style SERVICE SHOES 
No. 
312 Tan — Single Sole, Blucher 

NE eos caret one selss hcince wana nmoces 6.00 
314 danas Tan Calf, Laced or Blu- 

cher, Double Sole............. 6.00 
311 Tan Calf, Blucher Cut, Plain Toe 6.00 
331 Tan Calf, Blutcher Cut............ 5.00 
SS7 Tan Calf, Blutcher Cut............ 3.50 


When ordering Boots, kindly give size 
of Boot or shoe now being worn, also calf 
measure over riding breeches. 


Alexander 


Sixth Avenue and Nineteenth Street. NEW YORK. 








It will help the Cavalry Journal if you mention it when writing. 
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The SAVAGE AUTOMATIC PISTOL 


Manufactured in 32 Caliber only, at the present time, for the commercial trade) 









Special Features embodied in this 


Arm which will appeal to you 


TEN SHOTS—Double the num- 
ber in an ordinary revolver, and 


two more than other automatics. 


ACCURACY—The only auto 
matic which locks at the breech 
while the bullet traverses the barrel, 
insuring extreme accuracy, as well 
as freedom from fouling. 


SIMPLICITY—Fewer parts than other automatics. Completely 


dismounts by hand, without the aid of tools. 


SAFETY—Breech automatically locked during the time of dis- 
charge. Cannot be fired unless the trigger is pulled. 
Safety positively locks it against discharge. 


SPECIFICATIONS: 
Caliber 32. Send for descriptive circular 
Capacity of Magazine, 10 shots. and booklet, “The Tenderfot’s 


Length of Barrel 3% in. 
Length of Barrel 64 in. 


Finish, full blued. 
Weight 19 oz. ing information, 


Turn,’ regarding this arm, 
t fon] 


which contains much interest- 


Also Manufacturers of well-known Savage High Power Repeating Rifles. 
Calibers 303, 30-30, 25-35, 32-40 and 38-55, as well as 22 Caliber 
Repeaters and Single Shots. 


Handsome Illustrated Catalogue sent upon request. 


SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, *2! Sevage Avenue 





waver 
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Our Service The Best 


Whether you travel for the benefit of the service 
or for your own pleasure, you will find Santa Fe 
service closely approaches the military ideal of 
perfection. 


On Your Next Trip 
Travel Santa Fe 
Which is under one management from Chicago 
to California, El Paso, Galveston and Denver. 
Then you will have Pullmans to rest in and live 
on Harvey meals. 


Send for copies of ‘‘ California’’ 
Limited’’and ‘Titan of Chasms.”’ 
Their perusal will prepare you 
for the good things you'll get 





when you do travel. 


E. E. HOOK, General Agent. 


Both Phones No. 28. 
428 Delaware Street, LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 





E. W. SNYDER, Pres. J. H. ATWOOD, Vice-Vres. ©. W. SNYDER, Vice-Pres, (. E. SNYDER, Cash. 


MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK 


United States Depository) LEAVENWORTH, KAN. { Stace Depository 
County Depository j ( City Depository 


Capital, $100,000.00. Surplus and Profits, $75,000.00 


DIRECTORS: 
KE, W. Snyder C. W. Snyder John D. Edmond F. Wulfekubler Henry W. Mehl 
John H. Atwood Chas. E. Snyder Louis Vanderschmidt 


SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT Interest paid on Savings Deposits 


Jt wil heip the Cavairv Journat if you mention tt when writing. 











For Chicago J Rock 
Island 


d 
™ Fast 


LaSalle Station 
THE CHICAGO TERMINAL OF ROCK ISLAND LINES 


is nearest the heart of the city, and the only 
station in Chicago on the elevated railroad loop. 
It is within easy walking distance of all the prin- 
cipal hotels and the businessand shopping district. 


It is the newest, most commodious and most 
completely equipped station in Chicago. There 
is ample room. 


The handsome and convenient women’s parlor, 
with maid, nearby telegraphand telephone booths, 
baggage and parcel rooms, and a most excellent 
restaurant, patronized regularly by many of Chi- 
cago’s prominent business men—these and other 
features make the Rock Island’s LaSalle station 
a model of its kind. 


On your next trip East take the Rock Island 
and land in LaSalle Station—you wil] then know 
the comfort of a wise choice of routes. Several 
fast, well equipped daily trains to Chicago. 


Time tables and information on request. 
City Office 424 Delaware St. 


Rock LEAVENWORTH. 
Is a 1 1 No. 150 Either Phone 


Jj. M. ALLEN, 
—_ a __ General Agent. 


j. A. STEWART, General Passenger Agent, Topeka, Kan. 


| 


' 














scapes 








We ean furnish back numbers 





of the CAVALRY JOURNAL. Also 
complete sets of the JOURNAL bound 


- as desired. 


: Copies of CAVALRY JOURNAL 
No. 47 desired. 














Ketcheson Printing Co. 


STRICTLY UP-TO-DATE 


PRINTERS. 


321 Delaware St. LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 














The Pre-eminent Cuvees 


of 
C hampagne 





Their 
fine quality 
will at once 

commend them 
to the 


ad most critical 
Noir CHANDEX 3 
* _Ertwssv-reance ; 


we 
Sele |mpersers Nem Year ,; 
Ps: 


oars 


i i a 3 = 
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MOET & CHANDON MOET & CHANDON 
WHITE SEAL IMPERIAL CROWN 
“*VERY DRY” * BRUT" 


GEO. A. KESSLER & CO. 


SOLE IMPORTERS 
NEW YORK AND SAN FRANCISCO. 




















